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EDITORIAL 


^HIS  year,  1949,  the  Society  is  one  hundred  year  old, 
and  to  mark  the  occasion  the  Journal  for  the  year  is 
being  issued  as  a Centenary  Volume.  It  is  useful  to  call  attention 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  founded  : the  intention 
of  the  original  members  was  that  it  should  “ preserve,  examine 
and  illustrate  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Language, 
Arts,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  past  as  connected  with 
Ireland.”  Throughout  its  hundred  years  of  existence  the  Society 
has  devoted  itself  to  these  purposes.  For  many  years  it  carried 
out  the  preservation  work  which  is  now  done  by  the  Government. 
This  was  preservation  of  monuments  in  the  literal  sense  ; but 
visiting  and  describing  ancient  buildings  has  also  achieved  the 
object  of  preserving  them  from  indifference,  neglect  and  destruc- 
tion. The  Clonfinlough  stone,  with  its  prehistoric  incised  markings, 
is  one  of  our  most  remarkable  monuments  ; if  Mr.  Graves  had 
not  visited  it  in  1865  and  published  a description  of  it,  with 
George  du  Noyer’s  drawing,  would  it  now  be  recognised  in  the 
locality  as  an  object  of  importance  ? It  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  it  would  have  been  broken  up  and  used  for  building.  Or 
again,  look  at  the  descriiDtion,  in  our  Journal  for  1879,  of  the 
megalith  at  the  Deerpark  near  Shgo,  written  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hardman  of  the  Geological  Survey  ; the  accuracy  of  his  plan 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  that  published  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hemp  in  1931,  in  Antiquity,  Vol.  V.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  early  account  of  the  monument  helped  to  preserve 
it  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  people  looking  for  road  metal. 
Thus  the  Society’s  work  in  bringing  members  on  excursions 
to  every  part  of  the  country  to  enable  them  to  examine  our 
ancient  monuments  has  contributed  also  to  their  preservation. 
The  accounts  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  the  papers  published  throughout  the  long  series 
of  volumes  of  the  Journal,  show  that  the  Language,  Arts, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  past  were  being  constantly  in- 
vestigated and  illustrated. 

The  Journal  for  this  Centenary  year  continues  the  tradition 
of  the  past  and  represents  the  various  lines  of  study  along  which 
we  are  steadily  pursuing  the  purposes  for  which  the  Society 
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was  founded.  Our  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  archaeology 
is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  in  1849.  That  is,  however, 
no  reason  for  satisfaction  ; the  need  for  research  and  study 
increases  with  knowledge.  If  we  can  emulate  the  patient  un- 
biassed search  after  truth  which  animated  the  founders  of 
the  Society  we  shall  be  doing  well.  Let  us  try  and  imitate 
them  and  leave  behind  ns  a record  of  which  our  successors 
may  be  proud. 
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ST.  CANICE’S  CATHEDRAL,  KILKENNY 
By  H.  G.  Leask,  M.  Arch.,  M.E.I.A.,  Past  President. 

IN  the  year  1857  there  was  published  the  monumental  volume  entitled 
The  History,  Architecture , and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Canice,  Kilkenny,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Augustus  Prim.  This  splendid  volume,  the  most  painstakingly  detailed  and 
complete  study  of  an  Irish  medieval  building  ever  produced,  cannot  be 
superseded;  it  can  only  be  annotated  in  the  light  of  discoveries  made  in  the 
course  of  the  works  of  restoration  of  the  structure  which  the  authors  so 
ardently  desired.  The  edition  was  limited  and  the  book  is  now  rare.  It 
therefore  seems  that  there  is  a place  for  a short  account  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  centenary  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  which  Messrs.  Graves 
and  Prim  were  foundation  members  and  for  which  they  did  so  much. 
Inevitably,  such  an  account  must  be  based  upon  their  large  work  and  it 
should  also  embody  the  results  of  later  discovery  and  study.  For  reasons 
of  lack  of  space  it  must  be  short;  it  is  hoped  that,  nonetheless,  the  account 
which  follows  may  be  useful. 

As  no  plan  of  the  Cathedral  has  yet  appeared  in  this  Journal  I have 
prepared  one  from  data  in  the  1857  book,  from  that  published  (from  the 
Builder)  in  The  Archaeological  Joiirnal,  Vol.  87  (1931),  and  measurements 
taken  personally. 


St.  Canice ’s  Cathedral 
I.  Building  History. 

When  Hugh  de  Rous  or  Rufus,  English  Augustinian  and  Prior  of  the 
great  house  of  Kells  in  Ossory,  succeeded  Felix  O Dullany  in  1202  as  bishop 
of  the  see  its  head  church  was  at  Aghaboe,  in  Laoighis,  over  twenty  miles 
away  from  Kilkenny  to  the  north-west.  By  that  time  the  Anglo-Normans 
had  established  themselves  securely  at  Kilkenny  and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  intention  of  consolidating  the  English  influence  in  church  and  state  that 
Hugh  exchanged  the  see  lands  at  Aghaboe — which  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  unconquered  MacGillapatricks — for  others  close  to  the  new  castle  and 
town  of  the  English.  That  there  was  already  an  ecclesiastical  settlement 
at  Kilkenny  at  least  as  early  as  the  Xth  century  cannot  be  in  doubt;  the 
existence  of  a Round  Tower  on  the  site  is  proof  sufficient.  The  earliest 
annalistic  mention  of  the  place,  however,  is  that  by  the  Four  Masters  under 
A.D.  1085,  in  which  year  the  partial  burning  of  Ceall  Cainnigh  is  recorded. 
Probably  this  church  and  its  successor,  completely  burned  in  1114,  were  of 
timber.  To  them  succeeded  a church  of  stone  represented  today  only  by  a 
number  of  carved  stones — capitals,  voussoirs  and  the  like — found  beneath 
the  paving  or  built  into  the  walls  of  the  present  structure.  These  stones 
are  all  of  the  Xllth  century  date  and  Irish  Romanesque  style.  Some  of 
the  massive  foundations  of  the  walls  of  this  Irish  church  were  found  in  1845, 
adjoining  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cathedral  structure. 

Possibly  Hugh  Rufus  was  content  to  use  as  his  cathedral  the  church  he 
found  at  Kilkenny,  indeed  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  did  nothing  for  his 
episcopal  see  though  very  generous  in  his  gifts  to  the  priory  at  Kells  from 
which  he  had  been  promoted.  But  this  statement,  which  occurs  first  in  a 
mid-XVIIth  century  document,  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence. 
Hugh  died  in  1218  and  there  is  no  evidence  on  record — except  for  an  unsup- 
ported statement  by  the  antiquary  Ware,  that  Bishop  William  and  his 
predecessors  had  forwarded  the  building — that  the  four  bishops  who  followed 
Hugh  did  any  building  work.  There  was  certainly  a cathedral  at  Kilkenny 
in  1229  but  this  may  have  been  the  Xllth  century  building.  On  the  other 
hand  the  architectural  details  of  the  earliest  work  in  the  present  building — 
the  nine  eastern  windows  of  the  presbytery — are  consistent  with  an  early 
Xlllth  century  date.  They  could,  indeed,  be  of  circa  1215  or  even  earlier. 
If,  in  fact,  they  were  executed  at  a mid-century  date  they  provide  instances 
of  a time  or  fashion  lag  which,  while  not  unknown  in  Irish  architecture,  was 
seldom  of  such  long  duration.  Whether  the  first  Hugh,  or  Peter  Malveisin, 
or  William  of  Kilkenny  (1229-32),  prelates  preceding  Hugh  de  Mapilton 
(1251-1256)  in  the  bishopric,  were  or  were  not  responsible  for  the  earliest 
work,  it  is  certain  that  this  second  Hugh  did  most  for  the  fabric.  While 
there  is  no  specific  record  of  what  portions  he  was  the  builder,  according  to 
one  authority  “ he  put  the  first  hand  to  it,  and  at  his  own  proper  labour  and 
cost  nearly  brought  the  pile  to  a completion.”^ 

His  successor,  another  Hugh,  does  not  seem  to  have  added  to  the  church 
in  his  short  episcopate,  but  Geffry  St.  Leger,  who  succeeded  in  1260,  com- 
pleted the  work  at  great  cost  before  his  death  in  1286.  During  the  long 
episcopate  of  Richard  de  Ledrede  (1316-1367)  the  cathedral  suffered  a 
catastrophe.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  1332,  the  belfry  tower  fell,  carrying  with 
it  a great  part  of  the  choir  and  side  chapels,  ‘‘  so  that  it  was  a horrid  and 

r MS  : Nomina  E'pornm  Ossorien,  Lib.  T.C.D.,  quoted  by  Graves  & Prim,  Hist. 
Architecture  and  Antiq.  of  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  Dublin,  1857, 
p.  33. 
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pitiful  spectacle  to  the  beholders. De  Ledrede  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction  until  after  1354.  He  com- 
pleted his  work  by  furnishing  the  windows  with  painted  glass  in  a style 
superior  to  any  glass  then  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  restored  the  vaulting  beneath  the  tower  over  the  crossing.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  later  Bishop  Hacket  (1460-1478)  who  built  there  the  ribbed 
vault  of  limestone  which  still  remains.  It  has  been  stated  that  Hacket  was 
the  architect  of  the  famous  chapter  house  of  the  abbey  of  Batalha  in 
Portugal,  with  its  amazing  vault  spanning,  without  support  of  pillars  a space 
over  60  feet  square.®  The  ascription  to  Hacket  is  impossible,  since  Batalha 
was  begun  in  1387  and  was  finished  before  1440,  the  date  of  the  death  of  its 
architect,  Huguet,  one  of  a famous  family  of  Portuguese  architects  of  that 
name  and  not  himself  a cleric.  The  similarity  of  the  names  of  architect  and 
bishop  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  legend.  The  ornaments  of  the  church 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  John  Bale  in  1552  when  he  broke  down  the 
statues  and  effigies  of  the  saints,  sparing,  however,  de  Ledrede’s  beautiful 
windows.  These  survived  only  to  be  destroyed,  with  much  else  of  beauty, 
by  the  Cromwellians  and  others  between  1650  and  1660.  In  1661  Bishop 
Williams  did  much,  with  the  help  of  the  townfolk,  to  put  at  least  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  into  repair.  Much  more  work  in  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
was  done  in  the  later  XVIIth  century  and  the  following  fifty  years,  but  the 
building  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consistently  maintained,  since  it  is  on 
record  that  Bishop  Pocock,  on  his  appointment  in  1756,  found  it  in  a decayed 
condition.  He  set  himself  to  renovations  and  new  works,  adding  in  the 
choir  a gallery  and  furnishings  of  oak,  excellent  in  themselves  but — -being 
in  the  Classic  style  of  the  time — quite  at  variance  with  the  architecture  of 
the  original  building.  In  1843  the  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles,  D.D.,  installed 
as  Dean,  began  a series  of  improvements,  removing  accumulations  of  white- 
wash from  the  walls,  re-opening  blocked  windows  and  clearing  away  earth 
and  rubbish  from  the  exterior.  No  great  change  took  place  before  the 
restoration  in  1866,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Newenhan  Deane, 
architect.  He  cleared  away  the  incongruous  accretions  and  brought  the 
edifice  back  to  its  original  form.  In  one  respect  he  went  further;  in  the 
removal  of  the  low  screen  wall,  which  originally  carried  a roof-loft,  in  the 
archway  at  the  entry  to  the  choir. 

II.  Architectural  Description. 

Though  a small  church,  judged  by  European  cathedral  standai'ds,  St. 
Canice’s  is,  in  magnitude  and  length  (224  feet  overall),  second  among  Irish 
medieval  cathedrals.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a low  central  tower,  with 
side  aisles  to  the  nave,  and  two  chapels  in  echelon  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 
The  maximum  breadth  from  north  to  south  overall  of  the  transepts  is  about 
128  feet.  These  and  the  choir  and  nave  are  each  about  28  feet  in  internal 

2 Clyn’s  Annals  : quoted  by  Graves  & Prim,  ibid.,  p.  35. 

^ Murphy  : Batalha. 
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width.  The  nave,  with  its  aisles,  measures  some  74  feet  out  to  out  of  the 
walls  from  north  to  south  and  is,  internally,  over  100  feet  in  length  west- 
wards from  the  tower  arch. 

The  walls  throughout  are  of  limestone  rubble  masonry,  well  constructed, 
with  dressings  and  decorative  features  of  wrought  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  former  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the  church  and 
as  far  westwards,  externally,  as  the  western  face  of  the  central  tower  but  in 
the  nave  and  aisles  limestone  preponderates  in  the  wrought  and  carved 
features.  The  change  is  of  interest  and  some  importance  for  dating  pur- 
poses, because  the  use  of  sandstone  or  other  free-working  stone — such  as 
oolite,  Bath  or  Caen  from  Somerset  or  Normandy  or,  in  Ireland,  stone  from 
the  Red  Sandstone  formations — is  almost  invariable  in  Irish  mason-craft  and 
sculpture  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  century.  After  circa  1260, 
it  is  unusual  to  find  any  wrought  work  which  is  not  in  the  native  grey  lime- 
stone. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh  de 
Mapilton  (and  probably,  as  has  been  said,  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors) 
extends  to  and  includes  the  tower  and  transepts  and  that  St.  Leger  should 
receive  at  least  most  of  the  credit  for  building  the  nave  and  its  aisles. 

The  Church  is  an  example  of  singular  symmetry  and  architectural  con- 
sistency, being  almost  throughout  in  the  one  style : the  Irish  variant  of  the 
phase  of  Gothic  architecture  designated  “ Early  English,”  developing 
through  the  Xlllth  century.  The  Irish  work  of  the  period  is — as  might  be 
expected — strongly  influenced  by  the  architecture  of  western  Britain  at  that 
time. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  choir  are  the  eastern  windows.  Three 
tall  graduated  lancets  fill  the  east  wall.  Separate  and  plain  outside,  they 
become,  internally,  a tripartite  group  with  graceful  detached  jamb  and  pier 
shafts  bearing  capitals  with  carved  foliage  from  which  rise  trefoil-pointed 
rear-arches  moulded  and  decorated  with  a dog-tooth  ornament.  The  shafts, 
!of  marble,  are  banded  at  intervals  in  the  height  and  the  central  arch  is 
stilted,  rising  to  a considerable  height  over  the  side  arches.  There  is  an 
octofoil  light  in  the  gable.  In  the  north  and  south  walls  nearby  are  three 
tall  round-headed  windows  similarly  grouped  internally,  with  rear  arches  of 
the  same  detail  but  of  trefoil  form,  not  pointed. 

High  in  both  side  walls  westwards  are  five  small  pointed  windows,  a 
clerestorey,  over  the  level  of  the  side  chapel  roofs.  They  have  detached 
jamb  shafts  and  pointed  rear-arches.  These  windows  are  obviously  part  of 
the  1866  restoration.  ' Though  the  walls  of  this  part  of  the  choir  are  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  belfry  tower  in  1332  it  would  seem 
that  some  traces  of  the  original  clerestorey  windows  must  have  survived  the 
catastrophe  and  de  Ledrede’s  subsequent  reconstruction.*  There  certainly 
did  survive,  built  up,  some  parts  of  the  archways  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  and  leading  into  the  side  chapels.  These  have  been  restored.®  The 
three-bay  sedilia  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  is  also  a restoration  in  the 
original  position  and  probable  form.  In  the  wall  opposite  is  a niche  under 


Sir  T.  N.  Deane  ; Dublin  Builder,  1866,  p.  81. 
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an  ogee-shaped,  XVth  century,  arch  in  which  now  lies  a very  fine  sculptured 
effigy  in  marble  of  a bishop.  Though  a later  date  has  been  suggested  this 
is  apparently  a Xlllth  century  work;  conceivably  it  is  the  memorial  of 
Geffry  St.  Leger;  it  may,  however,  be  that  of  an  earlier  bishop. 

The  transepts  remain  virtually  unaltered  since  their  erection.  Each  is 
lighted  by  tall  lancet  windows  in  pairs,  with  shafts  and  rear-arches  like  those 
in  the  choir  but  lacking  the  dog-tooth  enrichment.  In  the  north  transept  a 
centrally  placed  north  doorway  (to  be  described  later)  is  fianked  on  the  east 
by  a tomb  niche.  The  detached  shafts  and  foliated  capitals  of  this  feature 
carry  a richly  moulded  trefoil-pointed  arch  with  dog-tooth  enrichment.  Its 
hood-moulding  springs  from  large  carvings  of  human  heads  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  work  is  reminiscent  of  the  details  of  later  Xlllth  century 
carving  found  at  St.  Patrick’s  Rock,  Cashel.  West  of  the  doorway  is  the 
stone  seat — only  its  sides  are  ancient — traditionally  called  “ St.  Kieran’s 
Chair.”  It  is  Xlllth  century  work  and,  in  all  probability,  originally  stood 
in  the  choir. 

Opening  off  the  north  transept  eastwards,  by  a pointed  arch  which  has  a 
moulded  soffit-rib  carried  by  carved  corbels,  is  a small  chapel  which,  by 
tradition,  was  once  used  as  the  parish  church.  In  its  south  wall  is  an 
ambry,  about  two  feet  wide  with  a head  of  step  pattern.  Its  jambs  and 
head  are  moulded  all  round.  The  north  chapel  which  adjoins  is  now  entered 
by  an  archway  similar  to  its  neighbour.  Before  1866,  there  was  a plain 
wall  in  this  position,  pierced  by  an  ogee-headed  doorway  of  XVth  century 
style.  This  chapel,  over  48  feet  long  and  nearly  16  feet  in  breadth,  may 
have  served  as  a north  aisle  to  the  choir  but  the  elaboration  of  its  details 
suggest  a more  important  use : as  a chapel  with  a special,  but  now  forgotten, 
dedication.  It  has  three  pairs  of  lancet  windows  in  the  north  wall — east  of 
the  ‘ parish  Church  ’ — and  a triple  window  with  interior  arcade  in  the  east 
wall.  The  north  windows  have,  inside,  nook-shafts  in  pairs  to  the  coupled 
lights,  crowned  by  interesting  capitals  with  stiff  foliage  and  nail-head  orna- 
ment. The  rear-arches  are  moulded. 

The  first  of  the  two  chapels  off  the  south  transept  is  now  used  as  a 
vestry.  In  dimensions  it  agrees  closely  with  its  counterpart  north  of  the 
choir.  For  a considerable  time  before  the  1866  restoration,  and  perhaps  from 
the  first,  it  was  used  as  a chapter  house.  In  the  early  XIXth  century  its 
western  third  was  an  open  yard,  not  an  original  feature,  from  which  rose  a 
winding  stairs  in  a turret,  built  against  the  choir  walls,  giving  access  to  a 
gallery  in  the  west  end  of  the  choir.  Previous  to  the  restoration  it  was 
vaulted  but  these  apparently  XVth  century  accretions  were  removed  to 
allow  for  the  opening  up  of  the  original  archways  in  the  wall  of  the  choir. 
A wide  archway  in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  leads  into  the  present 
chapter  house,  originally  the  Lady  Chapel  but  a late  Xlllth  century  addition 
to  the  main  fabric  and  possibly  the  work  of  Bishop  St.  Leger.  Being  in  very 
bad  structural  condition  in  1866,  it  was  completely  reconstructed  at  the 
restoration  but  on  the  original  plan  and  mainly  with  the  original  materials.® 


® Deane  : Dublin  Builder,  1866,  p.  81. 
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“ More  glass  than  wall  ” it  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  medieval 
erection  in  Ireland.  Its  only  close  competitor  in  this  respect  is  the  old 
chui'ch  of  St.  John’s  Priory,  not  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Nore, 
called  “the  Lantern  of  Ireland  ’’  from  the  multitude  of  its  windows.  The 
entire  south  wall  of  the  chapter  house  is  filled  with  lancets,  grouped  and 
graded  in  threes  internally  and  externally.  The  centre  light  of  each  triplet 
is  higher  and  wider  that  its  companions.  On  the  east  side  are  three  pairs 
of  windows  similarly  occupying  the  whole  wall. 

Over  the  crossing  rises  the  central  belfry  tower.  It  is  approached  by 
way  of  a winding  stairs  from  the  south  transept  and  a short  mural  gallery 
across  the  arch  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  there  was  a vault  over  the  crossing  in  the  Xlllth  century.  The  tower 
is  carried  up  on  four  massive  pillars  which  vary  slightly  in  plan.  The 
pillar  at  the  north-west  corner  appears  to  be  the  original  Xlllth  century 
form;  the  others,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  succeeding  century,  have  been 
varied.  While  the  pillars  to  the  south-west  and  north-west  have  square 
responds — with  engaged,  filleted  shafts  on  each  face  to  west,  north  and 
south — the  latter  has  a square  respond  eastwards  but  there  is  a splayed 
respond  in  the  case  of  the  south-west  pillar  on  that  side.  All  have  engaged 
shafts.  These  are  repeated  on  the  eastern  piers  and,  in  effect,  the  face  of 
each  choir  pier  towards  the  crossing  is  a broad  splay  with  a central  engaged- 
shaft.  The  function  of  these  last  is  not  clear;  perhaps  they  were  meant  to 
carry  an  extra  arch  ring  to  the  chancel  arch.  They  now  bear  no  such  load 
since  the  springing  stones  of  Bishop  Hacket’s  vaulting  die  into  the  wall 
behind  them.  This  “star”  vault,  of  many  ribs,  is  of  wrought  limestone. 
The  ribs  are  so  numerous  and  so  closely  set  that  the  structure  suggests  the 
fan-vaulting  so  popular  in  late  English  Gothic  architecture.  The  “star” 
vault  is,  in  fact,  a stage  in  the  development  of  the  fan  type.  The  Xlllth 
century  tower  over  had  a high  belfry  storey  which  was  not  restored  in  de 
Ledrede’s  rebuilding.  Each  of  the  four  great  arches  of  the  crossing  has,  on 
each  face,  two  moulded  orders.  The  central  soffit-rib  is  five-sided.  The 
mouldings  of  the  orders,  overhanging,  as  they  do,  the  splays  below  are 
tapered  off  ingeniously  above  the  springing  of  the  arch  to  die  into  the  splays. 
The  soffit-rib  dies  into  a semi-cylindrical  springer  above  the  capital  which 
bears  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  several  of  the  arches  are  made  up  of 
voussoirs  of  limestone  and  the  softer  yellow  stone  alternately : a reuse  of 
original  stones  which  survived  the  fall  of  the  belfry  ? That  the  mouldings 
of  the  orders  are  of  Xlllth,  not  XIVth  century  type  makes  this  probable. 

The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  five  arches  on  each  side,  borne  by  pillars  at 
about  20  feet  centres.  These  are  of  quatrefoil  plan,  with  moulded  capitals 
and  bases  from  which  idse  moulded  arches,  of  slightly  varying  section,  in 
two  orders.  There  is  a mixture  of  stones  in  some  of  them.  These  arches 
have  hood-mouldings  to  both  faces,  and  all  the  details  are  of  mid  and  late 
Xlllth  century  character.  Above  the  arches  are  the  large  quatrefoil  windows 
of  the  clerestorey,  somewhat  out  of  scale  in  relation  to  the  other  windows  of 
the  church.  Their  rear  arches  are  segmental.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
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above  the  main  entrance  doorway,  are  three  fine  lancet  windows;  the 
central  light  widest  and  rising  high  above  the  others.  The  window 
embrasures  are  unornamented  but  at  the  base  of  the  central  window,  inside, 
is  a unique  feature  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  put 
forward.  It  is  a low  arcade  of  two  tref oiled  arches,  enclosed  within  a single 
arched  hood  and  having  a quatrefoil  pierced  through  the  tympanum.  In  the 
external  wall  beneath  the  central  light  are  three  small  circular  windows 
enclosed  in  a panel. 

The  aisles  are  lighted  by  coupled  lancets  with  a small  quatrefoil  over — 
a form  of  plate-tracery,  The  rear-arches  are  of  trefoil  form,  except  to  the 
western  windows  where  pointed  arches  are  used.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
mullions  of  some  of  these  windows  are  formed  of  stones  of  later  date,  not 
intended  for  their  present  purpose.  Projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  south 
aisle  wall  is  the  spacious  porch,  coeval  in  date,  crowned  by  a high  gable. 
Its  outer  arch,  of  two  orders  on  each  face,  had  detached  nook-shafts  of 
marble,  flanked  by  double  roll-mouldings  terminating  in  neatly  carved  leaves. 
The  arches,  elaborately  moulded  in  later  Xlllth  century  style,  spring  from 
capitals  from  whose  rich  foliage  small  tonsured  and  mitred  heads  look  out, 
while  other  human  heads  support  the  hood-moulding.  The  inner  doorway 
is  simpler  but  similar  in  design,  having  but  single  nook-shafts. 

The  great  western  entrance  is  most  elaborate  in  design.  Within  the 
two  moulded  orders  of  its  main  arch — carried  by  nook-shafts  in  pairs 
wdiich  are  surmounted  by  moulded  and  foliated  capitals — are  twin  doorways 
with  pointed,  cinque-foiled  heads.  Delicate  mouldings  go  continuously 
around  the  door  openings  and  from  a slender  central  shaft  spring  hood- 
mouldings  which  terminate,  to  right  and  left,  in  carved  bosses.  The 
tympanum  over  is  filled  by  a large,  centrally  placed,  moulded,  quatrefoil 
panel,  which  in  turn,  is  flanked  by  four  small  carved  roundels  and  two  foiled 
circles.  In  these  are  much  defaced  carvings  of  adoring  angels,  a circum- 
stance which  makes  it  probable  that  a sculpture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
filled  the  central  foiled  panel.  While  most  of  the  work  is  of  limestone,  the 
tympanum,  etc.,  are  in  softer  material  (Bath  stone  ?)  which  has  suffered 
greatly  from  decay. 

The  north  door  of  the  nave  is  a counterpart  of  the  inner  south  doorway 
opiDosite,  but  the  other  north  door,  that  into  the  transept,  calls  for  special 
mention.  It  has,  apparently,  been  restored  in  soft  yellow  stone  similar  to 
the  original  work.  In  form  it  is  a round-arched  opening  set  in  a recess 
spanned  by  a pointed  arch,  a quatrefoil  filling  the  tympanum.  The  inner 
order  has  an  engaged  and  filleted  shaft,  carried  up  and  around  the  arch, 
with  numerous  delicately  moulded  bands.  The  outer  order  had  a plain 
engaged  shaft  to  each  jamb,  crowned  by  a foliated  cap  and  a moulded  archi- 
volt.  The  double  rolls  of  this  are  linked  by  small  floral  ornaments. 

Of  the  other  external  features  not  already  described  it  remains  only  to 
mention  the  parapets  of  the  multi-stepped  Irish  form — probably  additions  of 
the  XIVth  cetury  at  the  earliest  but,  more  likely  of  the  following  hundred 
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years — which  surmount  the  side  walls  of  the  nave,  choir  and  transepts;  the 
massive  buttresses  of  square  plan  which  strengthen  each  principal  angle  of 
the  structure;  the  pyramidally  roofed  turrets  flanking  the  west  gable,  and 
the  very  low  square  central  tower. 

One  of  the  main  works  of  the  1866  restoration  was  the  renewal  of  the 
high-pitched  roofs  throughout.  Roof  trusses  with  arch  ribs  rising  from 
hammer-beam  brackets  were  put  over  the  main  spans.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  particular  form  of  roof  truss  was  used  in  medieval  Ireland  but  the 
aesthetic  effect  secured  is  eminently  satisfactory. 


SOME  ITALIAN  MEECHANT  BANKEES  IN  lEELAND  IN  THE 
LATEE  THIETEENTH  CENTUEY 


By  M.  D.  O’Sullivan,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow. 

ITALIAN  merchant  bankers  came  to  Ireland  directly  as  a result  of  the 
Norman  invasion  of  that  country.  Before  the  Normans  left  England,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  their  settlement  in  Ireland,  some  of  them,  at  least,  looked 
to  the  Jews  for  financial  assistance  in  their  enterprise.^  But  by  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  colonists  were  firmly  established  in  their 
new  homes,  the  Jews  had  already  been  superseded  in  the  financial  world  by 
firms  of  Italian  bankers  whose  transactions  were  on  a much  vaster  and  more 
grandiose  scale. 

It  was  partly,  perhaps,  inheritance  from  the  great  past,  partly  the 
splendour  of  the  Pajial  court  casting,  as  it  did,  a warm  glow  over  Italy, 
which  brought  to  earlier  fruition  there  all  kinds  of  industry,  art,  and  learning. 
By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  certainly  Italy  had  taken  the  lead  in 
European  thought  and  productive  activity,  and  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
commerce,  banking,  and  the  organization  of  credit  she  was  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Italians  who  operated  in  England  and  in  Ireland  were,  unlike  the 
Jews,  first  and  foremost  merchants.  They  came  in  person  to  carry  on  their 
trade — the  business  of  buying  and  re-selling,  for  example,  things  like  wine, 
salt,  and  corn,  importing  luxuries  such  as  spices,  drugs,  fine  cloths,  silks, 
objets  d’art,  and  jewels,  and  exporting  raw  materials  like  wool.  But  while 
(thus  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  indeed  largely  as  a result  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  such  transactions,  they  quite  early  assumed  the 
character  of  bankers  and  money-lenders  by  which  they  subsequently  became 
distinguished.  This,  their  chief  function,  originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Papacy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them  as  early  as  the  12th 
century  as  its  agents  in  the  collecting  and  transporting  of  papal  revenues 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  They  were,  consequently,  in  the  habit  of 
remitting  immense  sums  of  money,  an  operation  which  taught  them  gradually 
to  improve  their  system  of  exchange  so  that  they  soon  rendered  it  superior  to 
that  employed  by  less  experienced  merchants  of  other  countries.  No  other 
banker,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  could  stand  up  to  them,  and  protected 
alike  by  Popes  and  kings  to  whom  they  gave  colossal  loans,  they  came  by  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  to  dominate  the  entire  commercial  and  financial 
scene. 

In  contrast,  too,  to  the  Jews,  who  worked  individually,  the  Italians  traded 
in  societies  or  companies.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  they  did  this 
largely  to  escape  the  usury  laws,  for  according  to  canon  law,  the  crime  of 

1 Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  p.  51;  Cal.  Docs.  Irel.  (1171-1251),  nos.  924, 
1291,  2079. 
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usury  can  be  committed  only  by  individuals;  a societas  cannot  be  held  guilty 
of  it,  and  having  no  soul,  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
censures.®  In  any  case,  by  now  the  Church  itself  was  beginning  to  revise  its 
attitude  to  usury  and  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  payment  for  capital 
invested  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.^  Thus,  whereas  the 
solitary  Jew  found  himself  restricted  on  all  sides,  the  Christian  corporation 
or  company  was  allowed  to  operate  freely  and  on  a grand  scale.* 

In  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  the  Italian  merchant  bankers  were 
at  the  height  of  their  influence  in  England  where  their  money  alone  made 
possible  the  ambitious  schemes  of  that  dynamic  personality,  Edward  I,  and, 
as  a distinguished  historian  puts  it,  ‘ they  had  appetites  like  cormorants  for 
deals  and  loans  of  every  kind.’®  Indeed,  however  great  their  qualities  of 
energy,  skill,  and  enterprise,  they  represented  essentially  that  gente  nuova 
whom  Dante  himself  condemned  to  wander  for  ever  in  Hell  because  of  their 
greed  for  gold  and  usury.  Money  was,  undoubtedly,  their  main  object,  and 
in  Ireland  at  this  period,  as  in  England,  they  found  a likely  field  for  their 
operations.  The  consequence  was  that  they  hung  like  a cloud  over  the 
country,  or,  at  least,  over  that  part  of  it  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers.®  And  when,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  Norman  experiment  in  Ireland  are  to  be  sought,  the  burden  of  debt  with 
which  so  many  of  the  settlers  found  themselves  overwhelmed  must  take  its 
due  place  in  the  reckoning.’ 

The  Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  gave  a new  direction  to  many  asnects  of 
the  country’s  life  and  notably  to  its  agricultural  economy.  Tillage  on  a large 
scale  makes  its  appearance,  while,  where  live  stock  was  concerned,  the  main 
emphasis  was  laid  on  sheep.  When  the  Normans  came  to  Ireland  they  did 
not  introduce  the  famous  open-field  system  which  had  been  characteristic  of 
England  from  time  immemorial® — it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  invasion.  In  any  case,  even  in  England  its  vitality 
was  at  this  point  ebbing,  and  actually  there  was  in  that  country  in  the  early 
13th  century  a distinct  revival  of  demesne  farming.®  This  was  due  to  the  fact 

® Whitwell,  ‘ Italian  Bankers  and  the  English  Crown,’  Trans.  R.  Hist.  S.,  New  Series. 
XVII,  pp.  209-10;  Ehrenherg,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Trigger,  I,  p.  32,  note. 

3 Boissonade,  Life  and  Worh  in  Med.  Europe,  p.  166. 

4 A Jewish  correspondent  suggests  that  some  of  the  Italian  bajikers  were  Jews, 
ostensibly  become  Christian  in  order  to  continue  unmolested  their  trade  in  money. 
Certainly,  names  like  ‘ Joseph  ’ — Coppus  Joseph  was  a well-known  Florentine  banker 
who  appears  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I — have  a definitely 
Jewish  ring. 

^ Knowles,  The  Religious  Orders  in  England,  p.  69.  See,  also.  Bond,  ‘ Extracts 
from  the  Liberate  Rolls  relative  to  loans  supplied  by  Italian  Merchants  to  the  Kings 
of  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,’  Archaeologia,  XXVIII,  pp.  226-7. 

® The  following  amongst  other  firms  are  found  operating  in  Ireland  at  this  time  ; 
The  Amanati,  the  Chimbardi,  the  Ricardi  of  Lucca;  the  Clarentes  of  Pistoia;  the 
Advocata,  the  Cosa,  the  Huberti  of  Florence. 

’ Cf.  Westropp,  ‘ Ancient  Churches  in  Co.  Limerick,’  Proc.  R.I.A.,  XXV,  Sect.  C, 
p.  344. 

® Clark,  The  Wealth  of  England,  p.  7. 

8 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-7. 
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that  in  the  new  age  of  increasing  trade,  of  the  multiplication  of  markets,  and 
the  growth  of  towns,  the  direct  exploitation  of  the  land  became  profitable. 
Commercialised  demesne  farming,  then,  was  what  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  and  developed  extensively  in  Ireland  where  cheap  labour,  an  important 
pre-requisite,  was  I’eadily  available. 

It  was  with  the  same  idea  of  making  their  newly  acquired  lands  pay  that 
the  Normans,  lords  and  abbots  alike,  went  in  for  extensive  sheep  farming 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  Ireland  before.  The  truth  is,  however,  that,  as 
a result  of  the  development  of  the  great  cloth  industries  of  Flanders,  and 
especially  those  of  Italy,  wool  had  now  become  the  most  important  raw 
material  of  the  middle  ages  and  England  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supply.  Moreover,  it  was  still  an  era  of  free  trade  and  the  price  of  wool  was 
steadily  rising. “ Sheep  farming,  therefore,  was  easy  money  for  all  land- 
owners,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland.  Consequently,  the  Norman  lords 
kept  thousands  of  sheeiD  on  their  manors  in  Leinster  and  Munster — the  lesser 
tenants  also  followed  their  example — and  the  number  went  on  continually 
increasing. Thus  Europe  was  already  shrinking  and  the  rising  capitalist 
industries  of  Italy  were  making  their  influence  felt  even  in  remote  Ireland. 

At  this  period  in  Ireland  the  Italian  merchant  bankers  may,  for  con- 
venience sake,  be  divided  into  three  classes  whose  operations,  nevertheless, 
constantly  overlapped.  First,  there  were  the  great  cameral  bankers  associ- 
ated primarily  with  the  collection  of  the  tenths  and  other  papal  revenues, 
firms  like  the  Spini,  the  Bonsignori,  and  others. Secondly,  there  were 
the  famous  companies,  chiefly  from  Lucca  and  Florence,  who  collected  the 
royal  revenues  and  especially  the  great  custom  on  wool,  woolfels,  and  hides, 
which  now  formed  the  major  part  of  the  king’s  income  in  Ireland,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  Mint,  and  played  a notable  role  at  the  treasury  or  exchequer, 
firms  like  the  Eicardi,  and  later  the  Frescobaldi,  the  Bardi,  and  the  Peruzzi. 
These  were  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  official  world  in  Ireland.  But  much 
more  revealing  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  interest  was  the  third  class 
— the  one  particularly  considered  here — the  lesser  representatives  of  these 
and  other  firms  who  moved  about  among  the  colonists,  selling  their  merchan- 
dise and  bargaining  for  the  goods  of  the  Normans,  and  displaying  always  an 
eagerness  to  lend  much-needed  ready  money,  men  often  referred  tO' 
generically  as  ‘ Lombards.’  Where  the  settlers  were  thickest,  there  the 
merchant  bankers  were  thickest,  that  is,  in  the  district  round  Dublin,  in 
Meath  and  County  Wexford,  but  particularly  in  the  liberties  of  Carlow  and 


10  The  price  of  wool  at  this  time  has  been  estimated  at  2d  and  3d  a lb.  which,  has 
to  be  multiplied  by  15  to  get  the  approximate  equivalent  in  modern  currency — Orpen, 
Ird.  under  the  Normans,  IV,  p.  265. 

11  For  instance,  in  1281,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  lord  of  the  liberty  of  Carlow, 
had  at  his  manor  of  Old  Ross  1,182  sheep ; in  1283-4  he  had  1,397 ; in  1285-6  the 
number  was  1,442,  and  in  1288  it  was  2,160.  This  was  typical  of  what  was  happening 
all  over  the  place. 

12  See  present  writer’s  ‘ Italian  Merchant  Bankers  and  the  Collection  of  Papal 
Revenues  in  Ireland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,’  Jour.  Galway  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soc., 
XXII,  pp.  132-63. 
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Kilkenny  A®  and  the  rich  lands  of  Tipperary.  That  ‘ fair,  fertile  plain,  yew- 
clad,  swan-haunted,  lovely,’  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Irish  poet,  attracted 
the  Normans  by  its  potential  wealth,  as  in  turn  it  attracted  the  Italian 
merchants  whose  money  was  behind  the  dispatch  of  crops  of  corn  and  wool 
and  other  produce  down  the  rivers  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore  to  New  Ross,  and 
thence  overseas  to  England  and  the  Continent.  And  not  a little  of  this  corn 
and  wool  was  acquired  by  the  bankers  selling  up  the  stocks  of  men  who  had 
got  into  their  hands  for  money. 

When  the  Italians  came  to  Ireland  they  came  like  other  foreign  merchants 
‘ to  freely  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  cities,  burghs,  and  vills  of  Ireland.’ 
But  they  early  established  their  primacy  and,  amongst  other  things,  they  had 
by  the  middle  years  of  the  13th  century  acquired  a dominating  position  in 
what  was  then  the  chief  import  trade  of  Ireland,  the  trade  in  wine.^^  Every 
year  the  royal  dependencies  of  Anjou,  Aquitaine  and  Gascony  sent  to  Ireland 
large  shipments  of  wine,  which  was  required  for  the  king’s  castles  and  the 
justiciary’s  expeditionary  forces,  as  well  as  for  the  private  cellars  of 
ecclesiastics,  Norman  barons,  and  Gaelic  chieftains.  Furthermore,  much  of 
the  wine  was  re-shipped  to  supply  the  Welsh  castles  and  the  armies  led  by 
Edward  I into  Wales  and  Scotland. Though  all  the  ports  in  Ireland  partook 
of  the  trade,  Waterford  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  share.  From  the 
coast  the  wine  was  brought,  chiefly  by  river,  into  the  inland  towns,  and  a 
glance  at  the  murage  dues  of  the  various  towns  of  Ireland  will  show  how 
universal  was  itfe  use.  The  wine  trade,  therefore,  was  clearly  one  which 
required  substantial  capital  and,  of  course,  it  yielded  handsome  profits,  so  for 
both  these  reasons  the  Italian  merchant  bankers,  captains  of  industry  as  they 
were,  went  into  it  enthusiastically. 

Thus,  in  1274-6,  Hugh  of  Lucca  and  Bonesius  of  Florence  are  found 
selling  wine  for  the  use  of  the  justiciary,  for  the  royal  castle  at  Roscommon, 
and  for  the  army  being  led  into  Glindelori.^®  Again,  about  the  same  time 
John  Lumbard  is  paid  for  wine  bought  of  him  for  the  justiciary,  while  in 
1279-80,  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  trade. In  1276,  too,  the  brothers  Nico 
and  Burgensius,  merchants  of  Florence,  were  supplying  wine  to  the 
justiciary^  and  two  years  later  Fulk  and  James  Mesener,  associates  of  Hugh 
Pape,  merchant  of  Florence,  were  similarly  employed.^®  Then  in  1277, 
amongst  others,  Orlandinus  de  Podio,  a member  of  one  of  the  biggest  firms  of 

In  1296  two  Florentine  merchants  in  England,  Hugh  and  Theobald  de  Vieques, 
declare  that  they  ‘ have  numerous  goods  and  chattels  in  Ireland  and  . . . large  sums 
of  money  are  due  to  them  by  recognizances  made  in  the  Exchequer  of  Dublin,  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  liberties  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow  ’ — Cal.  Docs.  Irel.  (1293-1301),  no. 
304. 

For  the  wine  trade  in  Ireland  at  this  time  see  the  Pipe  Polls  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I;  Westropp,  ‘Early  Italian  Maps  of  Ireland,’  Proc.  R.I.A.,  XXX,  Sect.  C, 
No.  16,  pp.  372-80;  Orpen,  hp.  cit.,  IV,  pp.  275-6. 

15  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1293-1301),  nos.  570,  716. 

16  Ibid.  (1252-1284),  nos.  1038,  1294. 

11  Ibid.  nos.  1038,  1348. 

18  Ibid.  no.  1141. 

19  Ibid.  no.  1381. 
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merchant  bankers  of  Lucca,  merchants  who  collected  the  custom  on  wool  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  was  selling  wine  to  the  justiciary.^®  And  in 
1284,  Walter  Lumbard  was  re-exporting  wine  to  Wales, while  Bendinus 
Lumbard  and  Benedict  Donati  receive  payment  for  wine  purchased  from 
them  for  the  king’s  use,  presumably  also  in  Wales. These  are  but  some  of 
the  instances  recorded  showing  the  participation  of  the  Italian  merchants  in 
the  wine  trade  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Italians  were  engaged  in  it  continuously  and  in  a big  way. 

Salt  was  another  item,  universally  required,  which  had  to  be  imported 
from  the  Continent  and  which  the  Italians  traded  in  with  profit.^®  They  also 
brought  the  much  sought  after  spices  and  dried  fruits  from  the  East,  together 
with  drugs.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  special  products  of  their  own 
country,  such  as  silk  and  fine  cloths,  were  their  main  imports  and  these 
found  their  way  into  every  corner  of  Norman  Ireland,  bringing  with  them 
into  out  of  the  way  places  something  of  the  superior  refinement  and  sophisti- 
cation of  the  Italians.  The  murage  dues  show  us  that  cloth  of  silk  and  gold, 
of  samite,  diaper,  and  baudekyn,  cloth  of  silk  without  gold,  and  pieces  of 
embroidered  sendal,  ‘carpets’  or  embroidered  cloths  or  covers,^*  were  for  sale 
in  most  of  the  towns.  They  were  in  demand  in  official  circles,  among  the 
clergy,  for  whose  vestments  they  were  a necessity,  and  among  the  gentry  and 
townsfolk.  And  while  importing  this  merchandise,  the  Italians  also  traded 
other  luxuries  such  as  jewels,  objets  d’art,  gold  and  silver  plate  some  of  it 
coming,  possibly,  from  as  far  east  as  Byzantium. 

In  the  export  trade  of  Ireland  the  Italians  also  soon  assumed  a command- 
ing position.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Irish  agriculture  at  this 
period  was  the  immense  acreage  under  wheat  and  oats  and  the  large  quantities 
of  these  commodities  sent  out  of  the  country.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  that,  actually,  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre 
was  small,  something  less  than  three  times  the  amount  sown.^®  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  it  is  true  to  say  that  Ireland  was  now  the  granary  for  the 
armies  of  Edward  I in  his  wars  in  Gascony,  Wales,  and  Scotland.^®  Indeed, 
the  king  admitted  that  Ireland  was  the  only  country  from  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  supplies  for  himself  and  his  army  with  the  result  that  the 
authorities  there  regularly  sent  overseas  enormous  shipments  of  wheat,  oats, 
peas,  beans,  malt,  and  other  victuals.  Such  a trade  as  this  might  be  expected 
to  appeal  to  the  Italian  merchants  and  it  certainly  did.  Among  many  of 
them  extensively  engaged  in  this  business,  one  notable  figure  was  Lapis 

20  Ibid.  (1252-1284),  no.  1384. 

21  Ibid.,  no.  2310. 

22  Ibid.,  no.  2241. 

23  Ibid.,  nos.  1381,  1384. 

24  Carpets  or  ‘ fote  cloths  ’ in  the  modern  sense  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  17th 
century.  See  Longfield,  ‘Hist,  of  Carpet  Making  in  Irel.  in  the  18th  Century,’  this 
Jour. , LXX,  1940,  pp.  63-88. 

2s  Open,  Of.  cit.,  IV,  p.  266.  Cf.  also  Giraldus  Cambrensis  afud  Curtis,  Med. 
Irel.  (1938),  p.  xxxiv. 

26  Cal.  Docs.  Irel.  contains  innumerable  references  to  this  export  trade. 
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Tynache,  a merchant  of  Florence,  who  seemed  to  operate  chiefly  in  the  liberty 
of  Carlow  and  at  the  port  of  Ross.  He  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  justiciary 
in  buying  up  corn  and  dispatching  it  to  Edward  I but  he  also  traded  on  his 
own,  while,  of  course,  he  was,  like  all  his  compeers,  continuously  engaged  in 
the  business  of  money-lending.  He  seems  to  have  spent  quite  a long  time 
in  Ireland.  He  was  there  from  the  early  eighties  until  January  1290,  when 
he  appointed  two  attorneys,  William  Spynell  and  Manettus  de  Guyton,  to 
act  for  him  since  he  himself  was  ‘about  to  proceed  by  licence  to  parts  beyond 
the  sea,’®’  in  other  words,  to  the  Continent.  Yet  he  was  back  again  within  a 
few  years  and  continued  to  be  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  corn  trade  until  his 
death  about  1298. 

But  it  was  the  export  of  wool  from  Ireland,  regarded  as  ancillary  to  the 
export  of  wool  from  England,  which  chiefly  attracted  the  Italians,  for  the 
wheels  of  the  famous  cloth  industry  in  Italy  could  be  kept  going  only  by  this 
most  precious  raw  material  of  which  England  supplied  the  finest  quality.®® 
Irish  wool  was  in  demand  by  Continental  merchants  quite  early  in  the  13th 
century.  For  instance,  in  1216,  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  sold,  to  what 
appear  to  be  Flemish  merchants,  51  sacks  of  wool  for  export  ‘ in  payment  of 
a loan.’®®  Fifteen  years  later  Walter  de  Lacy  exported  wool  from  Ireland  to 
merchants  in  London,®®  and  in  the  forties  Fulk  of  Newcastle  was  apparently 
dispatching  wool  to  London  and  Gascony.®^  When  in  1275,  however,  the 
magnates  of  Ireland  granted  to  the  king  the  ‘ great  new  custom  ’ on  wool, 
woolfels,  and  hides,  the  wool  export  trade  came  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  Italians.  They  were  in  charge  of  it  officially  in  Dublin,  and  in  order 
that  they  might  carry  out  their  work  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  they  had 
the  most  extensive  powers  in  all  the  chief  ports.®®  In  addition,  they  had 
agents  all  over  the  country  buying  wool  from  the  manors  of  the  lords  and  the 
lesser  tenants,  as  well  as  from  the  great  Cistercian  abbeys. 

The  Cistercians  were  the  first  to  organize  the  export  trade  in  wool  from 
England.®®  There  is  little  evidence  of  it  before  their  arrival  but  they  soon 
developed  it  on  a grand  scale,  delivering  their  wool  graded  into  bona,  grossa, 
et  lacci.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  most  profitable  business,  the  great  lay 
lords  quickly  followed  suit.  When  the  Cistercians  came  to  Ireland  they  gave 
a distinct  impetus  to  sheep  farming  in  that  country  with  the  same  end  in 
view,  and  quite  early  in  their  history  they  are  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
substantial  stocks  of  sheep.  Thus  in  1242,  when  Henry  III  required  funds 
to  carry  on  his  war  in  France  he  ordered  the  justiciary  to  request  a subsidy 
from  all  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  and  Premonstratensian  Orders,  stating 

Pat.  Roll.  18  Edw.  I.,  m.  43.  The  Cal.  Docs.  Irel.  and  the  Ccd.  Justiciary  Bolls, 
ltd.,  I,  contain  many  references  to  Lapis  Tynache. 

Wool  of  fine  quality  was  also  imported  into  Italy  from  Spain  and  North  Africa 
but  the  English  wool  was  most  sought  after. 

29  CaL.  Docs.  Ird.  (1171-1251),  no.  712. 

30  Ibid.,  no.  1875. 

31  Ibid.,  nos.  2826,  2987. 

32  Ibid.  (1252-1284),  no.  1968. 

33  Knowles,  Oy.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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that  ‘ in  lieu  thereof  the  king  would  willingly  receive  from  each  of  these 
abbots  a year’s  wool.’®^  Wool,  clearly,  had  already  become  for  them  the 
most  convenient  medium  of  exchange.  And  as  with  the  Cistercians,  so  with 
the  Norman  lords  and  lesser  tenants — wool  for  export  was  the  most  lucrative 
thing  in  farming. 

Irish  wool  was  coarser  than  the  English.  It  was  bulkier  and  weighed 
heavier,  so  much  so  that  the  custom  demanded  on  it  at  first  by  the  Italians 
was  ten  shillings  per  sack,  instead  of  the  usual  half  a mark  as  in  England,  but 
on  a complaint  being  lodged  by  the  Irish  stating  that  English  wool,  ‘though 
of  less  weight  is  of  equal  value,’  the  duty  was  reduced  to  the  recognized  level. 
Nevertheless,  though  its  quality  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  product, 
Irish  wool  was  keenly  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  bulk  of 
the  English  crop.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  13th  century  also  an 
accidental  circumstance  gave  a definite  fillip  to  sheep  farming  in  Ireland. 
Between  the  years  1280-90  there  was  a great  outbreak  of  sheep  scab  in 
England,  the  first  and  most  virulent  of  its  kind,  which  had  a devastating 
effect  upon  the  flocks.**®  These  years,  therefore,  were  a period  of  marked 
depression  in  the  trade  in  England.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Italians 
turned  to  Ireland  to  help  make  good  the  loss  and  they  became  more  active 
than  ever  in  their  quest  for  wool  in  that  country.  An  indication  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  command  of  Edward  I in  1280-82, 
to  his  bailiffs  and  subjects  of  Ireland  to  allow  Baroncinus  Walter!,  Richard 
Guy,  Reyner  Maggoari  and  their  associates,  merchants  of  Lucca,  ‘ to  export 
out  of  the  kingdom  for  profit  until  the  feast  of  All  Saints  next  ensuing,  wool 
and  other  merchandise  provided  they  pay  due  custom  thereupon.**®  The 
merchants  re-acted  quickly  and,  amongst  other  bargains,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing one  concluded  between  them  and  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
Nicholas  de  Segrave  which  throws  an  instructive  light  on  their  methods  and 
on  the  system  of  forward  buying  that  proved  to  be  such  a snare  for  so  many 
and  notably  for  the  Cistercian  abbeys. 

In  the  year  1284-5  De  Burgh  and  De  Segrave  entered  into  a recognizance 
with  Baroncinus  Walter!  and  his  associates  to  supply  them  with  ‘ 50  sacks  of 
good  wool  of  Ireland  by  the  great  sack  whereof  each  sack  ought  to  contain 
42  stone  and  each  stone  13  pounds  in  weight.’  The  vendors  received  the 
whole  price  of  the  50  sacks,  namely,  300  marks  sterling,  and  they  undertook 
to  deliver  the  wool  in  two  consignments  of  25  sacks  each  on  the  24th  June 
next  ensuing  and  on  the  same  date  in  the  following  year.  If  they  failed  in  their 
bargain  the  Italians  were  entitled  to  ‘ levy  the  value  of  the  sacks  out  of  their 
lands,  tenements  and  chattels.’**’^ 

The  system  of  forward  buying  indicated  here  was  the  one  regularly 
employed.  Under  it  the  Italians  aimed  at  securing  continuity  in  the  supply 
of  wool  and  the  producer  got  much  needed  ready  cash.  But  it  bristled  with 

31  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1171-1251),  no.  2586. 

35  Knowles,  Of.  cit.,  p.  68,  note. 

36  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1252-1284),  no.  1934. 

37  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1285-1292),  No.  13. 
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dangers,  especially  for  the  Cistercians  whose  only  cash  income  came  from 
wool,  for  while  the  money  advanced  was  quickly  spent,  the  contract  remained, 
and  if  through  failure  of  the  crop  or  any  other  circumstance  it  could  not  be 
fulfilled,  then  disaster  immediately  ensued.  The  abbeys  suddenly  found 
themselves  heavily  in  debt  and  mortgages  on  the  abbey  lands  followed 
automatically.®®  The  enormous  sums  owed  by  some  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys 
in  Ireland  to  Italian  bankers  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  Thus  in  1295, 
Hubert,  Abbot  of  Wothney,  County  Limerick,  pledged  the  church  of  Thurles 
and  the  chapels  of  Codach  and  Caprach  as  security  for  £1,000  owed  by  him 
to  Chimbard,  Malesard  and  Rupundi,  merchants  of  Lucca.  In  this  case  the 
Italians  foreclosed  on  the  mortgage  and  actually  leased  the  churches  to  the 
abbot  at  80  marks  per  annum.®®  Similarly,  in  1300,  the  abbot  of  Duisk  was 
bound  at  the  Exchequer  for  a large  sum  to  the  Ricardi  of  Lucca,  which  the 
king  permitted  him  to  pay  back  at  the  rate  of  £100  a year  in  half-yearly 
instalments.*®  In  1301  the  abbot  of  Monasternenagh,  County  Limerick,  also 
found  himself  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Italians,*-  while  the  following  year  the 
abbot  of  Baltingiass  is  seen  to  be  in  debt  to  the  Ricardi  to  the  extent  of 
278  marks,  8s.  4d.*® 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  of  all  in  the  relations 
of  the  Italian  merchant  bankers  with  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in  Ireland  is  to 
be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  abbot  of  Holy  Cross,  Cashel,  an  experience 
which  not  only  shows  the  Italians  for  the  hard  business  men  they  were,  but 
displays  them  as  clever  politicians,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  war  of  the 
races  which  they  found  inherent  in  the  Irish  situation.  The  abbey  of  Holy 
Cross  was  under  the  king’s  protection,  consequently  when  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  abbey  lands  had  been  alienated,  to  Lombards,  amongst  others, 
without  the  king’s  permission,  an  enquiry  was  instituted  in  1297.*®  From 
this  it  appeared  that  the  monks  of  Holy  Cross  were  all  Irishmen  with  no 
great  love  for  the  king,  a state  of  affairs  on  which  the  Lombards  at  once 
traded.  It  was  disclosed  that  some  years  previously  the  abbot,  a certain 
Peter  Oconyng,  had  been  in  England  with  David  bishop  of  Emly,  and 
Matthew  bishop  of  Killaloe,  when  the  bishops,  being  much  in  need  of  money, 
and  ‘ driven  by  necessity,’  borrowed  £100  from  one  Mons  Lombard**  and 
William  and  Chinus  his  sons,  on  the  security  of  the  abbot.  Before  the  pay- 

Rawl.  B.  444,  f.  9,  Bodleian  Lib.,  a'pud  Denholm-Young,  Seignorial  Administration, 
p.  55,  note  8,  gives  a list  of  English  monasteries  in  debt  to  the  Italians  during  the 
years  1291-4.  This  shows  Fountains  owing  £6,473  in  1291  and  £3,533  in  1294.  Glaston- 
bury about  the  same  time  owed  £801,  Westminster  800  marks.  In  1276  Fountains 
was  mortgaged  for  four  years  advance  payment  on  the  wool  crop — Knowles,  ov.  cit., 

p.  68. 

Plea  Roll,  No.  25,  m.  4,  apud  Westropp,  Proc.  R.I.A.,  XXX,  Sect.  C,  No.  16, 
p.  386. 

40  Cal.  Docs.  ltd.  (1293-1301),  no.  734.  Duisk  was  the  Irish  name  for  Graiguena- 
managh. 

41  Westropp,  Op.  cit.,  p.  386. 

42  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1302-1307),  no.  101. 

43  Cal.  Justic.  Rolls  Ird.,  I,  pp.  134-6. 

44  This  was  one  of  the  De  Monte  family  who  figure  a lot  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
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ment  of  the  debt  the  bishops  died,  whereupon  the  Lombards  immediately 
proceeded  to  recover  it  from  the  abbot.  The  latter  being  unable  to  pay,  gave 
them,  quite  illegally,  the  manor  of  Coullety  and  Grangecorkeran,  ‘ which 
were  extended  at  50  marks  a year  ’ to  hold,  for  50  years.  After  some  time, 
however,  the  astute  Lombards,  well  aware  of  the  falsity  of  their  position, 
sold  their  farm  to  David  archbishop  of  Cashel  for  300  marks,  and  though 
they  agreed  to  release  the  abbot  from  the  small  debts  in  which  he  was  bound 
to  them,  they,  nevertheless,  distrained  him  by  42  oxen,  32  bullocks,  300 
sheep  and  7 afers  none  of  which  had  as  yet  been  restored.*®.  Moreover,  at 
the  enquiry  the  Lombards  were  forced  to  admit  that  their  entry  into  the  said 
tenements  was  bad.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  they  first  used,  and  eventually 
sold,  property  to  which  they  knew  they  had  no  title  whatever  in  law,  and  in 
the  transaction  had  obtained  something  like  150  per  cent  profit  on  their 
original  loan  ! 

The  usurious  methods  of  the  Italians  indicated  in  this  instance  are 
regularly  seen  in  their  numerous  transactions  with  the  Normans  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  settlement  in  Leinster  and  Munster.  Theirs  was  the  money 
behind  the  whole  agricultural  economy  of  the  district ; they  were  the  Bank. 
But  their  terms  were  extraordinarily  harsh.  Usually,  they  lent  money  to  the 
Norman  lords  and  gentry  on  the  security  of  their  lands  and  chattels,  as  well 
as  of  the  lands  and  chattels  of  guarantors  whom  they  invariably  insisted 
upon.  Then  if  the  debtors  failed  to  pay  at  the  appointed  time  the  bankers 
came  down  on  them  and  their  guarantors  and  seized  their  property  at  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff.  Naturally,  no  buyers  could  be  found  from  amongst 
fellow  colonists  for  crops  and  stock  thus  forcibly  taken,  and  so  the  Lombards 
got  them  at  their  own  price,  in  other  words,  for  a fraction  of  their  value. 
Proceedings  of  this  nature  were  the  stock  in  trade  of  men  like  Theobald 
de  Castellion,  a notable  Florentine  merchant  who  operated  in  these  years  in 
Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Cork,  until  his  death  about  1299;*®  Lapis  Tynache 
w'ho  traded,  as  we  saw,  chiefly  in  Carlow;  Gestus  de  Assiso  who  also  covered 
the  district  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick;*''  Chinus  and  William  de  Monte,  two 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Cashel  incident;*®  Dauriot  le  Mazener;  Bendinus 
Lombard,*®  and  numerous  others.  And  while  the  Italian  merchant  bankers 
waxed  strong  and  wealthy,  many  of  their  Norman  clients  were  beggared  by 
methods  such  as  these. 

But  though  the  Italians  were  always  eager  to  deal  in  the  moveables  of 
the  colonists,  for  these  offered  a ready  sale  and  quick  profits,  they  were 
definitely  interested  also  in  real  estate  and  quite  often  secured  mortgages  on 
the  lands  of  the  Norman  laymen  just  as  they  did  on  the  lands  of  the  church- 
men. Thus,  in  1284,  Thomas  de  Clare  mortgaged  his  manor  of  Any,  County 
Limerick,  to  Baroncinus  Walteri,  Ronald  de  Podio,  Bendinus  Panichi,  Reiner 
Broccholi  and  their  associates,  merchants  of  Lucca,  of  the  society  of  the 

*5  The  large  number  of  sheep  is  significant.  ‘Afers’  were  common  horses. 

46  Cal.  Justic.  Bolls,  Irel.,  I,  pp.  60,  146,  147,  154,  296,  360. 

47  Ihid.,  p.  150. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  60,  295,  296,  297,  310-11,  360,  361,  425. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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Ricardi,  for  the  sum  of  £409  17s.  to  be  held  until  he  should  pay  back  the 
money.®*’  About  the  same  time,  too,  Sir  John  Bigod  let  his  manor  of 
Thamelin  or  Tuamelin,  County  Carlow,  and  his  manor  of  Hamakard,  County 
Kilkenny  for  a period  of  three  years  from  Easter,  1285,  to  Hugh  del  Post, 
merchant  of  Florence,  and  then  almost  immediately,  ‘ in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money,’  mortgaged  the  properties  for  2^  years  from  the  completion 
of  the  term  aforesaid  to  the  same  Hugh  and  to  Ruckus  Rustici,  receivers  as 
well  for  themselves  as  for  Theobald  de  Castellion  and  company  of  Florence.®^ 
Subsequently  he  extended  the  mortgage  for  an  additional  5 years,  this  time 
to  Hugh  del  Post,  Theobald  de  Castellion,  Duracius  Huberti,  and  Pinus 
Bernardini,  all  of  Florence.®^  Again,  in  1291,  Peter,  son  of  Meiler  de 
Bermingham,  mortgaged  his  lands  of  Cnockgraffyn,  Kylleness,  and  Karryk, 
besides  the  manor  of  Athenry  in  Connacht  for  a sum  of  money  lent  by  Gerard 
Chimbard  and  Raymond  Rapundi  of  the  Ricardi.®®  Indeed,  transactions  of 
this  description  were  quite  common  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
Norman  experiment  had  continued  in  Ireland,  the  Italians  might  well  have 
got  a firm  hold  on  much  of  the  lands  of  the  colonists. 

There  was  one  other  enterprise  in  which  the  Italians  were  interested  in 
Tipperary,  that  is,  the  mining  operations  which  were  undertaken  there  at 
the  instance  of  Edward  I.  With  the  development  of  a money  economy  in 
Western  Europe  from  the  11th  century  onwards  the  working  of  mines  of 
precious  metals  assumed  a new  significance  and  Edward  I,  ever  in  need  of 
money  for  the  growing  expenses  of  his  government,  turned  his  attention  to 
Ireland  which  had  in  earlier  times  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  production 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  baser  metals  of  lead,  copper  and  iron.  As 
early  as  1277,  the  king,  therefore,  initiated  a mining  project,®^  and  from  the 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Italians.  Later, 
in  1289-90,  merchants  of  Lucca  financed  the  undertaking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roscrea  and  an  Italian  miner  took  charge  of  the  workings.®® 

The  fact  is,  however,  the  range  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  merchant 
bankers  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  at  this  period  was  extraordinarily  varied. 
They  touched  life  in  Ireland  at  many  points.  But  subtle,  adroit,  and  quite 
unscrupulous  as  these  men  were,  they  were  popular  with  no  class,  whether 
colonist  or  native.  Nevertheless,  in  that  age  of  political  and  social  trans- 
formations they  had  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Norman  experiment 
in  Ireland  where  they  initiated  men  into  the  science  of  commerce  and  credit 
and  boldly  opened  up  new  paths  for  trade  and  economic  expansion.  And  if 
their  contribution  was  a strictly  mundane  one,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
evanescent,  it  forms,  notwithstanding,  an  important  and  engrossing  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  ages. 

50  Cal.  Docs.  Irel.  (1252-1284),  no.  2312^ 

51  Ibid.  (1285-1292),  no.  247. 

52  Ibid.,  no.  455. 

53  Plea  Roll,  No.  15,  m.  2d,  apud  Westropp,  Proc.  R.I.A.,  XXX,  Sect.  C,  No.  16, 
p.  386. 

54  Cal.  Docs.  Ird.  (1252-1284),  nos.  1496,  1516. 

55  Ibid.  (1285-1292),  nos.  483,  486,  498,  499,  512,  514,  520,  533. 
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COOLEY,  GANDON  AND  THE  FOUE  COUETS 
By  C.  P.  Curran,  Fellow. 


ACOAIMON  error  in  Dublin  guide-books  assigns  the  original  design  of 
the  Four  Courts  to  Thomas  Cooley,  conceding  to  Gandon  the  mere  com- 
pletion of  a building  the  conduct  of  which  was  entrusted  to  him  upon 
Cooley’s  death.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  it  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  by  Cooley  what  was  already 
evident  from  other  sources,  that  Cooley’s  building  on  Inns  Quay  was  intended 
to  provide  solely  for  record  offices,  and  that  his  plans  did  not  contemplate, 
and  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any  provision  for  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  misconception  appears  to  derive  from  a bold  assertion  anonymously 
made  by  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Publius,  1786-1787,  an  enemy  of 
Gandon,  who  stated  that  “ Cooley  had  formed  an  entire  design  for  the 
building,  his  plan  an  oblong  rectangle  with  two  courts  on  each  side.”  The 
writer  hopes  at  a later  date  to  deal  with  this  work  and  its  Malton  authorship. 
For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  at  variance 
on  this  point  with  authority  which  has  long  been  available  as  well  as  with 
Cooley’s  original  drawings.  The  error  is  not  made  in  Pool  and  Cash’s 
Views  of  Public  Buildings  in  Dublin,  1780,  which  correctly  represents  the 
building  then  in  progress  as  ‘‘  The  Public  Offices  now  existing  which  when 
finished  will  form  an  elegant  and  extensive  range  of  buildings  ” nor  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  Cooley  in  Anthologia  Hibernica,  1793,  but  it  was 
repeated  in  1818  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh  who  wrote;  ‘‘  It  was  the  intention 
of  Air.  Cooley  to  have  kept  back  the  middle  part,  containing  the  Courts; 
and  by  only  gently  breaking  the  range,  to  have  preserved  one  entire  court- 
yard of  the  space  that  is  now  divided  into  two,  and  the  ground  covered  by 
the  central  pile.”  The  authors  proceeded  to  deplore  Gandon’s  departure 
from  this  supposed  original  plan,  imputing  it  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sufficient  ground  at  the  rere.  Eeappearing  in  successive  editions  of  Wright’s 
Guide  the  misconception  has  passed  into  general  currency  and  accordingly 
requires  some  examination. 

A few  preliminary  words  on  Thomas  Cooley  may  be  permitted.  The 
earliest  and  most  reliable  authority,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Anthologia 
Hibernica  states  that  he  was  an  Englishman  who  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  a Air.  Eeynolds,  a carpenter  in  London,  before  he  passed  into  the 
employment  of  a carpenter  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  later  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  architect  Eobert  Llilne.  His  name,  it  is  true,  sounds  Irish 
and  occurs  here  though  infrequently — ^its  Irish  form,  0 Cuille  and  Alac 
Giolla  Cuille.  A certain  Edward  Cooley  received  quite  substantial  payments 
for  his  work  as  a plasterer  on  the  new  Parliament  House  in  1730-1731  and 
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there  was  a Thomas  Cooley  enrolled  as  a student  in  the  Dublin  Society’s 
Art  School  in  1763.  But  it  would  be  relying  merely  on  this  coincidence  to 
suggest  that  members  of  the  architect’s  family  might  have  migrated  like 
so  many  other  craftsmen  of  this  period  to  England.  However  this  may  be, 
he  came  to  Dublin,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  direct  the  building  of  the  new 
Royal  Exchange,  the  commission  for  which  he  had  won  in  1769  in  competi- 
tion with  sixty-four  rivals  of  whom  Gandon  was  one.  In  a letter  to  Gandon, 
Dr.  Bourke,  later  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  third  Earl  of  Mayo  reported  the 
contemporary  opinion  that  Cooley  owed  his  victory  to  party  feeling  and  in 
particular  to  Milnes’s  friendship  and  the  influence  of  the  London  merchants 
with  their  Dublin  brethren.  The  writer  in  Anthologia  Hibernica  was 
independently  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says  that  “ Mr.  Milnes’  interest, 
connection,  and  reputation  recommended  Cooley  powerfully  ” and  that  when 
he  came  over  he  profited  by  the  inspection  of  the  other  drawings  to  improve 
his  own.  The  support  of  Robert  Milne  (or  Mylnes)  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable weight.  The  latest  of  a long  line  of  Edinburgh  builders  and  archi- 
tect of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  he  was  at  this  date  closely  associated  with  the 
London  Common  Council  and  was  playing  a not  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
architectural  growth  of  London  from  1760.^  Admirable  as  is  Cooley’s 
Exchange — and  yet  more  admirable  before  the  Corporation  took  over  the 
building  in  1852  and  mutilated  the  fine  effect  of  colonnade  and  ambulatory 
by  building  up  makeshift  offices  between  the  pillars  of  the  great  hall — little 
in  his  later  building  career  confirmed  this  first  triumph.  The  private 
chapel  he  built  for  his  patron.  Primate  Robinson,  in  Armagh  shows  a good 
taste  but  his  other  building  is  comparatively  undistinguished  and  some  of 
it,  such  as  his  Newgate  and  his  work  on  Armagh  Cathedral,  laid  him  open 
to  just  criticism. 

His  orbit  neared  Gandon’s  on  two  other  occasions  before  they  crossed  at 
Inns  Quay.  The  first  was  when  he  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  city 
merchants  when,  in  their  own  selfish  interests,  they  unsuccessfully  resisted 
the  project  for  a new  Custom  House  which  also  plainly  involved  a new 
bridge  east  of  Essex  Bridge.  Cooley  gave  his  evidence  on  March  7th,  1774, 
before  the  Commons  sitting  as  a Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  report 
on  the  scheme  which  ultimately  brought  Gandon  to  Dublin.  Replying, 
evidently  to  a question  on  his  credentials,  Cooley  was  content  to  say  that  he 
was  an  architect  employed  to  conduct  the  building  of  the  new  Exchange 
and  that  he  was  bred  a builder.  Had  his  answer  been  fuller  and  on  the 
lines  now  usual  on  such  occasions  we  should  now  be  better  informed  as  to 
his  antecedents  and  training.  He  ran  close  again  to  Gandon  in  1782.  In 
that  year  Cooley  was  Inspector  to  Civil  Buildings  and  he  was  sent  for  in  this 
capacity  by  Viscount  Ranelagh  and  a House  of  Lords  Committee  to  consider 


1 Mylnes’  influence  extended  a little  further.  His  brother  William,  being  less  fortun- 
ate in  bridge-building,  left  Edinburgh  upon  the  collapse  of  his  New  Bridge  in  that 
city,  settled  in  Dublin  and  was  put  in  charge  of  our  water  works.  In  1783  he  success- 
fully opposed  a scheme  to  construct  a great  ornamental  water  basin  in  College  Green 
and  a tablet  in  St.  Catherine’s,  Thomas  St.,  preserves  his  name. 
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the  provision  of  additional  accommodation  for  the  Peers.  He  prepared  a i 
plan  which  was  passed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  the  project,  which,  ! 
indeed,  had  already  in  1778  been  discussed  and  determined  on,  was  again 
abandoned,  this  time  in  view  of  the  more  extensive  scheme  which  was  placed 
in  Gandon’s  charge  in  1783.  Cooley  died  the  next  year. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the  Inns  Quay  building  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  At  this  date  the  Courts  were  still  on  the 
plot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Christ  Church  Lane,  now  St.  Michael’s 
Hill,  and  directly  south  of  the  cathedral  nave.  A century  earlier,  Ormonde 
had  meditated  the  erection  of  “ a magnificent  palace  and  court  house 
west  of  Oxmantown  on  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  {Ormonde  Papers, 

VI,  VII)  and,  twice  since  then,  the  proposal  was  renewed  to  remove  the 
Courts  across  the  river  and  twice  successfully  resisted  by  the  City  Assembly. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  and  legal  records  were  dispersed  in  offices  and  in  the 
private  houses  of  officers  about  the  courts.  Some  were  in  Bermingham 
Tower  but  others  were  as  ambulatoiy  as  the  officers  and  in  houses  exposed 
,to  every  danger  of  fire  from  careless  cinderwenches.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  Wandesford,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  built  a Rolls  Office  in 
Dame  Street  but  we  find  them  in  the  King’s  Inns  in  1730.  From  1730  to 
1760  the  Pleas  Office  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  were  in  Castle  Street.  Other  King’s  Bench  officers  were  in  School- 
house  Lane,  the  Protonotary  of  Common  Pleas  was  in  Winetavern  Street 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Writs  in  Bride  Street.  Entries  in  Watson’s  Almanac, 
1777,  give  other  locations,  as  follows: — The  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in 
Fishamble  Street  with  the  Exchequer  offices  in  the  same  street  and  in 
Kennedy’s  Lane  and  the  Castle.  One  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  was  in 
Chapter  Court,  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  was  in  Darby 
Square  with  his  office  in  Maiden  Lane,  the  Chancei’y  Register  was  in  Golden 
Lane,  the  King’s  Bench  offices  in  Kennedy’s  Lane,  Common  Pleas  in  Wine- 
tavern  Street,  the  Deputy  Accountant  General  m Golden  Lane  and  the 
Secretary  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  Maiden  Lane  and 
Ross  Lane  respectively. 

In  these  circumstances  security  and  convenience  made  some  concentra- 
tion a matter  of  urgency. 

Accordingly,  in  taxing  statutes  from  1777,  we  find  the  Parliament  making- 
provision  for  this  purpose,  just  as  three  years  earlier  we  find  the  Register 
House  in  Edinburgh  formed  to  contain  the  national  records  of  Scotland. 

The  foundation  of  Cooley’s  building  was  laid  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
on  the  26th  October,  1776,  on  the  lands  by  the  river  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour’s,  but  granted  in  1541  to  the  Judges  and  other 
Professors  of  the  Law  for  their  Inns.  The  four  statutes  in  successive  years 
from  1777/8  provide,  out  of  the  duties  therein  granted  to  the  Crown,  pay- 
ments to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Judges  for  “ carrying  on  the  building 
of  offices  for  the  publick  records.”  In  each  of  these  four  years  the  purpose 
of  the  building  is  so  described  and  payments  in  all  amounting  to  £14,936 
are  made.  This  was  the  building  upon  which  Cooley  was  engaged  in  1784 
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the  provision  of  additional  accommodation  for  the  Peers.  He  prepared  a 
plan  which  was  passed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  the  project,  which, 
indeed,  had  already  in  1778  been  discussed  and  determined  on,  was  again 
abandoned,  this  time  in  view  of  the  more  extensive  scheme  which  was  placed 
in  Gandon’s  charge  in  1783.  Cooley  died  the  next  year. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the  Inns  Quay  building  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  At  this  date  the  Courts  were  still  on  the 
plot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Christ  Church  Lane,  now  St.  Michael’s 
Hill,  and  directly  south  of  the  cathedral  nave.  A century  earlier,  Ormonde 
had  meditated  the  erection  of  “ a magnificent  palace  and  court  house  ” 
west  of  Oxmantown  on  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  [Ormonde  Papers, 
VI,  VII)  and,  twice  since  then,  the  proposal  was  renewed  to  remove  the 
Courts  across  the  river  and  twice  successfully  resisted  by  the  City  Assembly. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  and  legal  records  were  dispersed  in  offices  and  in  the 
private  houses  of  officers  about  the  courts.  Some  were  in  Bermingham 
Tower  but  others  were  as  ambulatory  as  the  officers  and  in  houses  exposed 
,to  every  danger  of  fire  from  careless  cinderwenches.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  Wandesford,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  built  a Rolls  Office  in 
Dame  Street  but  we  find  them  in  the  King’s  Inns  in  1730.  From  1730  to 
1760  the  Pleas  Office  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  were  in  Castle  Street.  Other  King’s  Bench  officers  were  in  School- 
house  Lane,  the  Protonotary  of  Common  Pleas  was  in  Winetavern  Street 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Writs  in  Bride  Street.  Entries  in  Watson’s  Almanac, 
1777,  give  other  locations,  as  follows: — The  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in 
Fishamble  Street  with  the  Exchequer  offices  in  the  same  street  and  in 
Kennedy’s  Lane  and  the  Castle.  One  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  was  in 
Chapter  Court,  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  was  in  Darby  i 
Square  with  his  office  in  Maiden  Lane,  the  Chancery  Register  was  in  Golden 
Lane,  the  King’s  Bench  offices  in  Kennedy’s  Lane,  Common  Pleas  in  Wine- 
tavern  Street,  the  Deputy  Accountant  General  in  Golden  Lane  and  the 
Secretary  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  Maiden  Lane  and 
Ross  Lane  respectively. 

In  these  circumstances  security  and  convenience  made  some  concentra- 
tion a matter  of  urgency. 

Accordingly,  in  taxing  statutes  from  1777,  we  find  the  Parliament  making 
provision  for  this  purpose,  just  as  three  years  earlier  we  find  the  Register 
House  in  Edinburgh  formed  to  contain  the  national  records  of  Scotland. 
The  foundation  of  Cooley’s  building  was  laid  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
on  the  26th  October,  1776,  on  the  lands  by  the  river  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour’s,  but  granted  in  1541  to  the  Judges  and  other 
Professors  of  the  Law  for  their  Inns.  The  four  statutes  in  successive  years 
from  1777/8  provide,  out  of  the  duties  therein  granted  to  the  Crown,  pay- 
ments to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Judges  for  “ carrying  on  the  building 
of  offices  for  the  publick  records.”  In  each  of  these  four  years  the  purpose  j 
of  the  building  is  so  described  and  payments  in  all  amounting  to  £14,936  j 
are  made.  This  was  the  building  upon  which  Cooley  was  engaged  in  1784  | 
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when  he  died.  In  1785  there  is  a change.  In  that  year  a special  act  was 
passed,  to  be  followed  by  six  others,  making  annual  grants  “ tow'ards  build- 
ing further  offices  for  the  public  records  and  courts  of  justice  adjoining.” 
This  act  of  1785  followed  upon  a petition  from  the  Judges  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  11th  February,  1785.  From  this  it  appears  that 
even  at  that  date  neither  the  decision  to  erect  new  Courts  nor  their  site  had 
been  determined.  The  petition  set  forth  ‘‘  that  of  the  grant  made  to  them 
last  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  Purpose  of  building  offices  for  the  Public 
Records  there  remains  in  their  Hands  unapplied  a sum  of  £1,300  or  there- 
abouts; that  one  Wing  of  the  said  Building  remains  to  be  built  but  that  it 
cannot  be  proceeded  on  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the  Four  Courts 
(if  provision  is  to  be  made  for  erecting  new  ones)  shall  be  erected  on  the 
Inns’  Quay  or  elsewhere ” 

These  words  conclude  the  matter  and  corroborate  Gandon’s  own  account: 
” The  Office  of  Records  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley  who 
had  completed  the  west  and  south  portions  of  the  quadrangle  [the  present 
western  quadrangle]  before  his  demise  . . . On  my  being  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cooley  it  remained  to  be  determined  whether  the  central 
unoccupied  space  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Four  Courts  or  a hall  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  [of  the  King’s  Inns].  In  making  my  designs  I 
found  myself  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  ground  and  the  previous  arrange- 
ment of  the  offices.  ” 

The  Cooley  drawings  in  the  King’s  Inns  correspond  with  this  language 
and  with  the  parliamentary  record.  These  drawings,  two  of  which  are  re- 
produced here  by  courtesy  of  their  owners,  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns, 
consist  of  three  measured  plans  and  one  elevation.  They  are  all  signed 
Thos  or  Thomas  Cooley,  but  are  undated.  They  show  an  isolated  quad- 
rangle of  offices  only.  The  offices  are  arranged  about  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard  whose  interior  measurement  is  marked  104'  x 92'  and  the  entire 
depth  is  some  173'.  The  south  side  joresents  a 152'  frontage  to  Inns  Quay 
and  shows  a screen  wall  entrance  flanked  by  two  offices  aside  with  a stair- 
case between.  Other  staircases  ai’e  at  the  west  and  east  centres  and  at 
each  corner.  Windows  look  without  the  block  as  well  as  on  the  courtyard 
and  the  only  entrance  is,  as  mentioned,  on  the  south. 

Inscriptions  and  other  details  are  as  follow  : — 

i 

I.  “ Plan  of  Ground  Floor  of  Design  for  Puhlick  Offices. 

The  north  of  this  plan  is  inscribed  “Arcade  under  Record  Boom  ” 
and  shows  a ten  foot  wide  arcade  facing  south.  Five  offices  in  this 
north  block  are  entered  from  the  arcade  and  are  marked  “Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls  Office  ” Deputy  Clerk’s  Office  ‘‘  Fiants  ‘‘  Decrees 
of  Parliament  Rolls  ” and  ‘‘  Patent  Rolls  ‘‘  The  Whole  of  these 
offices  to  be  arched.’’  There  are  seven  offices  in  the  west  and  seven 
in  the  east  wing.  Two  on  the  west  are  marked  ‘‘  Hanaper  Office; 
Deputy  Clerks,’’  and  two  others  ‘‘  Registers  Office;  Deputy  Clerks.’’ 
The  purpose  of  the  eastern  offices  is  nowhere  indicated. 
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II.  “ Plan  of  One  pair  of  Stairs  Floor  of  Design  for  Publick  Offices.” 

A single  apartment  measured  102'  x 30'  and  inscribed  Record  Room 
occupies  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  with  a room  and  staircase  at 
the  angles.  Again  on  the  west  side  are  seven  offices;  two  of  them  are 
inscribed  Examinator’ s Office  and,  beyond  a central  staircase,  an 
Usher’s  Office.  The  other  rooms  are  un-named. 

III.  “ Plan  of  two  Pair  of  Stairs  Floor  of  design  for  Publick  Offices.” 

This  plan  show's  the  Record  Room  as  it  rises  to  this  level  and  is 
marked  Upper  Part  of  Record  Room  102' x 30'.  The  disposition  of  the 
remaining  rooms  are  as  on  the  preceding  plans  and  are  not  particularised. 

IV.  “ Front  to  the  Inns  Quay  of  the  Design  for  the  Publick  Offices.” 

This  three-storey  elevation  shows  a frontage  to  the  river  of  152  feet. 
The  entrance  to  the  courtyard  is  through  a three-arch  screen  wall  sur- 
mounted with  a balustrade  and  is  46'  wide.  It  is  flanked  by  somewhat 
ornate  wings,  consisting  of  rusticated  basement,  a flrst  storey  with 
three  halustraded  window-openings,  the  centre  round-headed  with  Ionic 
pillars,  the  others  pedimented.  The  upper  storey  has  three  square 
framed  windows.  The  background  shows  the  far  end  of  the  quadrangle 
with  a shallow  pediment  and  part  of  the  arcade  under  the  Record  Room. 

Cooley  survived  only  long  enough  to  finish  the  south  wing  and  the 
western  block  of  offices.  On  his  death,  Gandon  was  asked  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lifford,  and  the  chief  judges  to  furnish  them  with  new  designs 
and  only  now  were  the  competing  claims  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Judges,  and  the  Benchers  resolved  in  the  decision  to  include  the  new  Four 
Courts  in  the  scheme.  Gandon’s  designs,  supplied  without  delay,  were 
approved  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  1785;  the  ground  was  cleared  and 
excavations  begun  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  ground  w'as  not  acquired  at  Pill  Lane  adjoining  the  Benchers’ 
property  to  secure  greater  depth  for  the  Courts  and  later  building.^  The 
same  thriftless  economy,  maintained  against  Francis  Johnston’s  advice  in 
1813,  has  since  resulted  in  a congeries  of  disorderly  and  distressing  building 
that  obscures  and  degrades  Gandon’s  masterwork. 

Gandon’s  plan  was  therefore  controlled  by  this  narrow  depth  and  by  the 
lay-out  of  Cooley’s  quadrangle.  Bash’e’s  plates,  prepared  for  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland,  1813-1815,  show 
his  completed  work.  Comparing  these  with  Cooley’s  drawings  one  can  see 
how  little  of  Cooley  survived.  Gandon  reduced  the  dimensions  of  Cooley’s 
courtyard  from  104'  x 92'  to  a square  of  95',  and  abandoning  the  projected 
range  of  offices  on  its  eastern  side  he  permitted  the  courtyard  to  abut  on  the 
Courts.  He  secured  the  original  number  of  offices  by  widening  the  west 
block  to  include  a second  range  of  offices  running  south  to  north  from  the 

2 The  situation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Mulvany’s  picture  of  the  White  Cross  Inn, 
Four  Courts  and  Record  Room,  reproduced  J.R.S.A.I.,  March,  1945. 


Plate  III.]  [Facing  page  24. 


Elevation  of  the  New  Courts  approved  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  .1785.”  James  Gando)i. 
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offices  about  the  entrance.  Lesser  changes  were  made  in  the  north  block. 
Its  central  pedimental  embellishment  was  rejected  and  a passage-way  to  the 
north  constructed  through  the  intended  Fiants  office.  But  Gandon  preserved 
the  dimensions  of  the  Record  Room  above  and  the  series  of  vaulted  offices 
below  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Fiants  office.  Seeking  bold  recessions 
throughout  his  building  and  the  strong  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  he 
loved  and  advocated,  Gandon  retained  the  arcade  and  repeated  it  in  his 
eastern  quadrangle.  This  feature,  obliterated  in  the  re-building  after  1922, 
had  already  appeared  in  his  Custom  House,  as  earlier  in  Burgh’s  Library 
of  Trinity  College  and  in  the  Upper  Castle  Yard.  Lengthening  Cooley’s 
screen  wall  to  meet  the  centre  pile  he  made  it  at  the  same  time  more  open 
and  more  monumental,  and  he  reduced  the  ornament  of  Cooley’s  Inns  Quay 
front  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  central  pile.  The  addition  of  the  Courts 
and  an  eastern  quadrangle  more  than  doubled  the  entire  frontage  but  Gandon 
had,  perforce,  to  retain  the  original  depth,  and  criticism  of  his  building  on 
this  score  is  as  otiose  as  the  other  cepsures  of  Publius. 

Two  other  unpublished  drawings  accompany  this  article.  The  first  of 
these  shows  Gandon’s  accepted  elevation  of  1785  with  its  suggested  statuary. 
The  figures  are  merely  indicative  and  differ  from  Edward  Smyth’s  actual 
work  which  did  not  begin  until  the  autumn  of  1792 — his  superb  figure  of 
Moses  was  not  in  position  until  1796.  The  second  shows  a section  of  the 
Great  Hall  with  the  allegorical  decoration  by  Smyth  destroyed  in  1922. 
Dealing  with  this  decoration  in  the  Capuchin  Annual  1948,  the  present 
writer  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  inclusion  of  Manco  Capac,  the 
Peruvian  legislator,  in  the  decorative  scheme  in  the  company  of  Solon, 
Confucius,  Moses,  Ollamh  Fodhla  and  others,  noting  his  appearance  in  a 
similar  context  in  Chaudet’s  nearly  contemporary  work  on  one  of  the 
pavilions  of  the  Louvre.  I hazarded  the  opinion  tha,t  some  contemporary 
publication  might  explain  this  subject  of  curious  interest.  I have  since 
chanced  on  a second-hand  copy  of  Peruvian  Tales,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Samuel  Humphreys,  5th  edit.,  Dublin,  1784,  whose  text  devotes  many 
pages  to  the  Inca’s  wisdom,  the  author  deriving  his  material  from  Temple’s 
Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue.  These  two  Gandon  drawings  come,  like  Cooley’s 
from  the  Benchers’  collection.  There  is  still  another  drawing  by 
Gandon  in  the  National  Museum  showing  the  Courts  as  an  isolated  pile  with 
unidentified  or  unrealised  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  It  may  be  observed 
that  none  of  these  drawings  shows  the  portico  of  the  Courts  more  projected 
than  in  the  existing  building  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  Gandon 
designed  it  originally  to  cover  the  pavement  and  that  it  was  set  back 
reluctantly  by  the  architect  to  its  present  position  on  the  clamour  raised  by 
a gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  and  influence,  a privy  councillor  and 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.”  {Mulvany:  Gandon  pp.  99,  100). 

The  writer  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s 
Inns  and  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce drawings  in  their  possession  and  to  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  photostats  used  and  for  other  facilities  most 
generously  afforded  him. 
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PLACE-NAME  STUDY  AS  APPLIED  TO  HISTOEY 
By  Liam  Price,  President. 

I. 

BOLEYHEMUSHBOY  seems  to  be  a very  ordinary  sort  of  name:  “ the 
summer  milking-place  belonging  to  Seamus  buidhe,”  or  “ yellow 
Seamus  you  constantly  find  buidhe  used  to  describe  a person,  whatever 
exactly  it  may  have  meant.  It  is  rather  surprising,  then,  to  find  this  name 
written  “ James  Boys  Boyley  ” in  a lease  of  1663.  This  is  a letting  of 
(among  other  places)  “ Kilbegg  and  the  two  Boyleyes  thereof,  viz., 
Boyleymultagh  and  that  called  James  Boys  Boyley.”^ 

If  this  was  an  Irish  name  it  would  not  have  been  given  an  English  form 
in  a lease  of  this  date,  when  business  was  just  beginning  to  come  back  to 
normal  after  a period  of  great  disturbance,  and  landowners  were  only  anxious 
to  get  some  return  again  from  their  property:  Kilbegg  and  Boyleymultagh 
are  not  translated  into  English,  nor  would  Boleyhemushboy  have  been  if 
the  place  had  been  known  by  that  name.  So  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
find  out  why  this  place,  in  a district  of  Irish  names,  is  called  after  someone 
with  an  English  name,  James  Boy,  or  James  Boys. 

Boleyhemushboy  is  a place  in  the  mountains  of  West  Wicklow,  in  the 
townland  of  Ballynultagh,  six  miles  or  so  from  Blessington.  The  mappers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  a few  years  before  1839,  wrote  it  down  as  they 
got  it  from  the  local  people,  “ Builehemishbui  ”:  O’Donovan  writes  in 
the  Name  Book  “ buAile  SeurriAis  buroe,  James  Boy’s  Dairy  or  milking 
place,”  and  gives  the  spelling  Boleyhemushboy  as  the  form  in  which  the 
name  is  to  be  put  on  the  map.  I have  heard  the  name  locally  pronounced 
Boley-haymish-wee.  Besides  the  lease  of  1663,  it  is  recorded  in  a later  lease 
as  James  Boyes  Booley.  This  seems  to  be  all  the  information  that  is 
available  about  it. 

But  there  is  a townland  called  Baltyboys  or  Boystown,  from  which  the 
parish  gets  its  name,  Boystown:  Ballynultagh  is  in  Boystown  parish.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  name  is  in  a document  of  about  the  year  1530,2 
in  which  it  appears  as  Ballyboy  alias  Boyeston.  In  1541  it  is  written 
Boieston,2  and  it  appears  as  Boyestowne,  Bouestowne,  Ballyboye  in  several 
subsequent  documents,^  and  as  the  parish  of  Boysetowne  in  the  description 
of  the  bounds  of  the  country,  made  about  1578.®  Boystown  is  stated  to  have 

1  See  this  Journal,  Ixiv  (1934),  p.  182. 

2  Alen’s  Eegister,  fo.  151. 

3  Fi.  Hen.  VIII,  no.  184. 

4  Fiants,  Hen.  VIII,  Elizabeth,  etc. 

5  Carew  Calendar  1589-1600,  p.  189. 
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been  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  so  was  treated  as  forfeited 
land  in  consequence  of  the  earl’s  attainder  after  the  rebellion  of  Silken 
Thomas.  It  did  not,  however,  form  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
earls  of  Kildare;  it  came  into  their  ownership  in  the  late  15th  century,  and 
the  way  in  which  this  was  effected  is  rather  interesting. 

All  this  district  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  part  of  the 
manor  of  Coillache  which  was  granted  to  John  Comyn,  the  first  Anglo- 
Norman  Archbishop,  by  John  lord  of  Ireland.  As  a result  of  certain 
transactions  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Butlers  a lengthy  lawsuit 
developed,  which  was  settled  in  1305  on  terms,  one  of  which  was  the 
recognition  by  the  then  archbishop  that  the  manor  of  Hollywood  and  its 
appurtenances  were  the  property  of  Edmund  Butler,  the  justiciary.  The 
lands  of  Boystown  were  then  part  of  this  manor,  but  they  were  not  known 
by  that  name;  they  were  probably  part  of  the  parish  the  name  of  which  is 
written  Tulachfergus  in  the  Crede  Mihi  list  of  c.  1280;  this  name  survives 
in  that  of  the  townland  of  Tulf arris,  which  adjoins  Baltyboys  (Boystown). 

After  the  death  of  James  Butler,  4th  Earl  of  Ormond,  in  1452  the 
Butlers  became  involved  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  England;  their  power 
in  Ireland  declined,  and  their  lands  in  West  Wicklow  were  occupied  by  the 
neighbouring  Irish,  the  O’Tooles.  From  1470  to  1477  Thomas  7th  earl  of 
Kildare  was  justiciary  for  most  of  the  time,  and  his  son  Gerald,  8th  earl, 
and  his  grandson  Gerald,  9th  earl,  established,  as  Curtis  says,  “ a practical 
sovereignty  which  was  only  ruined  by  the  folly  of  Silken  Thomas  in  1534.”® 
The  Parliaments,  under  their  influence,  granted  them  a considerable  force 
of  archers,  and  enabled  them  to  maintain  a number  of  galloglasses  also. 
In  1482  Parliament  authorised  the  earl  to  take  possession  of  uninhabited 
lands  (unless  the  owners  re-occupied  them  within  12  months)  and  to  hold 
them  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.'^  Among  these  uninhabited  lands  was 
the  district  in  which  Boystown  is  situated. 

I know  of  no  record  showing  the  precise  action  taken  by  the  earls  of 
Kildare  under  these  statutes,  but  we  can  deduce  them  from  the  official 
records  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  attainder.  We  know  that  the  earl 
claimed  these  lands  as  former  Butler  property.'^®-  From  1553  onwards  for 
nearly  a century  we  have  documents  showing  that  Baltyboys  and  all  the 
surrounding  district  was  held  by  iMacDonnells.  Alexander  MacTirlaghe, 
captain  of  the  King’s  Scotici  otherwise  galloglas,  resided  there  in  1553.® 
These  were  galloglasses  from  the  north,  and  we  have  sworn  statements  made 
by  Alexander  MacTirlaghe  and  by  his  marshall,  concerning  the  imposition 
of  coyne,®  from  which  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  had  originally  been  under 
the  command  of  the  earl.  The  earl  employed  them  in  his  capacity  of 
Deputy,  or  Justiciary,  but  they  were  the  earl’s  men,  until  he  and  his  whole 

6 History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  386. 

Alen’s  Register,  fo.  153. 

•7.1.  Id.,  fo.  113b 

® Fi.  Edw.  VI,  no.  1195. 

9 See  this  Journal,  v.  (1858-59)  pp.  275-6. 
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family  were  wiped  out  in  1535.  After  that  the  Government  continued  to 
employ  them  as  Government  troops.^® 

Now  these  MacDonnells  were  not  only  employed  as  soldiers,  they  were 
also  settled  in  the  Baltyboys  district;  the  records  show  them  at  Burgage, 
at  Lackan,  and  at  Kilbege,  as  well  as  at  Baltyboys.^^  In  other  words, 
they  were  in  occupation  of  part  of  the  uninhabited  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Butlers  and  which  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  been  authorised  by  the 
statute  of  1482  to  acquire;  and  as  we  have  seen  these  lands  were  afterwards 
treated  by  the  Government  as  having  been  the  property  of  the  earl.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  had  been  settled  on  these  lands  as  the  earl’s  tenants. 
Why  then  are  the  lands  called  Boystown? 

Among  the  retainers  of  Gerald  8th  earl  of  Kildare  one  of  the  best  known 
was  James  Boyce  (Boice,  Boys),  who  came  from  a 'Co.  Meath  family. 
Stanihurst’s  story  of  his  plucking  a hair  from  the  earl’s  beard  when  the 
earl  was  in  a rage^^  shows  that  he  was  well  regarded.  He  continued  to 
serve  the  9th  earl,  and  at  the  time  of  Silken  Thomas’s  rebellion  was  constable 
of  Maynooth  Castle,  which  was  the  most  important  post  in  the  administration 
of  the  earl’s  own  estates.  He  witnessed  indentures  entered  into  between 
Irish  chiefs  and  the  earl  in  1525  and  1530.^3  When  Silken  Thomas  went 
into  rebellion  in  June,  1534,  Boys  at  once  surrendered  his  post  as  Constable, 
and  a letter  from  him  to  Secretary  Crumwell,  dated  at  Dublin,  12th  March, 
1535,  concerning  the  earl’s  goods,  is  extant. His  submission  was  evidently 
accepted,  and  he  was  not  regarded  as  a Geraldine  adherent;  he  was  present 
with  the  Government  forces  at  the  surrender  of  Maynooth.  He  is  the  Mr. 
Boice  of  whom  Stanihurst  tells  the  well  known  story:  when  Paris,  the 
commander  of  Maynooth,  had  betrayed  the  castle  to  the  Deputy,  realising 
that  he  was  about  to  be  executed  as  a traitor,  he  said  that  if  he  knew  he 
would  be  so  dealt  with  he  would  not  have  given  up  the  castle;  whereupon 
Boice  said  in  Irish  ‘ Antragh  ’ [i  n-antrdtJi),  that  is,  ‘ too  late.’  Whereof, 
says  Stanihurst,  grew  the  Irish  proverb,  ’ Too  late,  quoth  Boice.’  The  tale 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  was  written  within  50  years  of  the  event,  and 
some  such  story  about  Boys  must  have  been  current. 

Such  facts  as  we  have  suggest  that  Boystown  got  its  name  from  Boys, 
the  constable  of  Maynooth.  If  he  was  settled  here  on  the  earl’s  newly 
obtained  lands,  in  charge  of  the  earl’s  galloglasses,  this  would  have  been 
before  the  ‘ old  earl’s  ’ death  in  1513,  and  the  new  name  for  the  lands 
would  have  been  current  by  1530,  when  it  first  appears.  The  fact  that 
the  MacDonnells  did  not  join  in  the  rebellion  of  1534  would  be  thus  accounted 
for;  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  take  the  same  attitude  towards  Silken 
Thomas  as  the  constable  of  Maynooth,  but  more  especially  so  if  he  were 

For  instance,  in  1578  Tirrelagh  Oge  McAllexander,  captain  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
three  septs  of  Clandonnells  Gallowglas,  covenanted  to  serve  with  90  spears  of  Gallowgias 
(Carew  Calendar,  1575-1588,  p.  168). 

11  Fi.  Eliz.  nos.  444,  6660. 

1®  Quoted  in  Jour.  Kildare  Arch.  Soc.  ii  (1896-99)  132. 

10  See  this  Journal,  vii  (1862-63),  pp.  125,  129. 

1*  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol  II  (iii),  p.  231. 
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in  charge  of  them.  Why  did  the  McDonnell’s  name  not  attach  itself  to 
the  lands  they  occupied?  This  would  be  explained  if  the  lands  were  not 
set  by  the  earl  to  them,  but  to  some  one  who  was  in  command  of  them, 
and  who  was  to  distribute  among  them  the  lands  on  which  they  were  being 
settled.^® 

The  name  Boleyhemushboy  (representing  James  Boyes’  booley)  gives  us 
just  the  confirmation  that  is  needed.  It  was  evidently  the  established  site 
of  the  summer  milking  place  to  which  James  Boyes’  cattle  were  brought 
up  each  year  from  his  house  or  castle  in  Boystown,  some  four  or  five  miles 
away.  It  shows,  I suggest,  not  only  that  the  lands  of  Boystown  were 
farmed  to  James  Boys  by  the  earl,  but  that  he  resided  there  himself,  and 
was  there  for  so  many  years  that  his  name  was  given  both  to  the  townland 
and  to  the  place  in  the  mountains  to  which  his  cattle  went  each  summer. 

This  is  an  interesting  name  because  it  shows  that,  in  or  about  the  year 
1500,  it  was  the  regular  practice  on  the  estate  of  the  greatest  nobleman 
in  Ireland  for  the  herdsmen  to  go  with  the  cattle  to  live  on  the  mountain 
pastures  in  the  summer.  But  it  is  more  interesting  because  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  steps  which  the  earls  of  Kildare  were  taking,  gradually  and 
over  a period  of  forty  years  or  more,  to  establish  their  power  on  a solid  basis, 
settling  retainers  and  soldiers  on  newly  acquired  lands  which  gave  them  a 
permanent  means  of  livelihood  and  gave  the  earls  a secure  income.  If  the 
" great  earl  ’ did  in  fact  intend  to  establish  a practical  sovereignty  over 
Ireland,  this  firm  foundation  of  wealth  and  force  was  one  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  such  a plan. 


II. 

Let  us  turn  to  an  earlier  period  of  Irish  history.  Kilranelagh,  a parish 
in  West  Wicklow,  takes  its  name  from  a very  old  church  site  in  the  diocese 
of  Leighlin.  It  has  been  identified  by  O’Donovan  and  others  with  Gill 
Eannaireach  of  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  other  manuscripts,  and  the 
identification  may  be  accepted  without  question.  But  the  forms  of  the 
name  found  in  early  English  documents  all  have  the  spelling  with  -1 
(-ranelagh,  etc.),  except  one,  which  has  been  recently  published  in  the 
Calendar  of  Ormond  Deeds^®;  in  this  it  is  spelled  Kilrenner.  This  helps 

The  name  Ballydonnell,  which  is  that  of  a townland  in  the  mountains  beside 
Ballynultagh,  may  be  the  last  trace  of  the  MacDonnells  in  the  district. 

C.  0.  D.,  ed.  Curtis,  vol.  i p.  48. 

The  points  of  the  compass  (‘the  grove  towards  the  west’  and  ‘the  plain  towards 
the  east  ’)  must,  I think,  be  given  wrongly  in  the  deed.  The  ‘ bounds  of  the  monks 
of  Balkinglas  ’ form  the  limit  of  the  lands  granted  on  one  side.  Kilranelagh  parish 
adjoins  the  lands  of  Baltinglass  Abbey  all  along  the  west  side,  so  that  Butler  could 
not  have  owned  the  area  towards  the  west  on  this  side.  Following  the  description 
given  in  the  deed,  the  lands  granted  cannot  be  located  so  as  to  adjoin  the  lands  of  the 
Abbey  on  any  side  except  here  at  Kilranelagh.  Furthermore,  adjoining  Kilranelagh 
parish  in  the  south-east,  in  Kiltegan  parish,  are  lands  which  are  now  called  Hume- 
wood,  but  which  were  called  Butlerswood  until  after  1750.  This  is  surely  the  grove 
referred  to.  One  sometimes  finds  that  old  deeds  are  inaccurate  about  points  of  the 
compass. 
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to  confirm  the  identification  with  Gill  Rannaireach.  The  spelling  with  -1 
no  doubt  came  into  use  through  a confusion  with  the  better  known  name 
Ranelagh”;  this  was  in  origin  the  name  of  a branch  of  the  O’Byrne  family, 
and  for  a long  time  was  used  for  their  territory  around  Glenmalure,  which 
was  not  far  from  Kilranelagh. 

The  document  relating  to  Kilrenner  gives  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
granted : they  are  those  of  the  present  parish  of  Kilranelagh.  But  this 
deed  is  worth  attention  for  more  than  the  identification  of  the  name;  I 
think  some  information  can  be  deduced  from  it  about  early  territorial 
divisions  in  this  part  of  Leinster. 

Some  16th  and  17th  century  documents  describe  places  in  this  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Leighlin  as  being  in  Omayl.^®  There  are  also  references  to  this 
effect  in  a rental  of  Omail  of  about  1310  in  the  Red  Book  of  Ormond. 
This  rental  covers  the  present  parish  of  Donaghmore,  Co.  Wicklow,  and 
that  parish  comprises  the  area  which  was  generally  called  Omayl  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  century;  the  name  of  course  represents  the  Irish  territorial 
designation,  Ui  Mail.  The  later  entries  suggest  that  Omayl  meant  a larger 
area  than  that  of  the  12th  century  grants,  but  they  would  not  by  themselves 
be  of  sufficient  authority  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  about  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Ui  Mail.  But  a careful  study  of  the 
Kilrenner  deed  does,  I think,  give  us  some  information  on  the  matter. 

It  is  a grant  by  Theobald  Butler  I to  Res  son  of  Philip;  the  date  is 
wrongly  given  as  circa  1250  in  the  Calendar  of  Ormond  Deeds : it  should 
be  dated  some  50  or  60  years  earlier.  It  does  not  mention  Omayl  at  all; 
the  land  granted  is  described  as  extending  on  one  side  to  the  bounds  of 
Humurthi.  The  boundary  line  on  this  side  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
present  Kilranelagh  parish,  between  it  and  Donaghmore  parish.  Humurthi 
is  the  Irish  territory  of  Ui  Muireadaigh. 

Res  son  of  Philip  held  Omayl  under  a grant  from  Walter  de  Ridelisford, 

1’^  Incidentally,  I have  not  seen  it  clearly  explained  how  a suburb  of  Dublin  came 
to  be  called  Eanelagh.  Sir  Eoger  Jones,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  obtained 
in  1628  a grant  of  lands  near  Eathdrum,  in  the  territory  of  Eanelagh,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  created  a peer,  taking  his  title  Viscount  Eanelagh  from  these  lands.  His 
grandson,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Eanelagh  in  1674,  had  a mansion  in  London  at 
Chelsea.  After  his  death  in  1711  without  male  issue,  his  house  and  grounds  at 
Chelsea  were  sold,  and  the  gardens  were,  some  time  afterwards,  laid  out  as  a place 
of  public  entertainment,  which  was  opened  in  1742.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  amusement  in  London  in  the  18th  century.  About  the  year  1770,  an  enter- 
prising Londoner  took  a house  at  Cullenswood  near  Dublin  and  laid  out  the  grounds, 
in  imitation  of  Eanelagh  in  London,  as  a place  of  public  amusement.  This  continued 
in  existence  for  some  years,  and  from  it  the  district  took  its  name.  It  is  called 
Eanelagh  on  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  map  of  1783,  and  has  been  known  by  this  name 
ever  since ; the  old  name  Cullenswood  is  almost  forgotten. 

18  For  instance,  Talbotstown  and  Kilneclonagh  (now  Highpark),  in  the  Kildare 
Eental  : Kiltegan,  in  Irish  Monastic  Possessions  : Talbotstown,  Kiltegan,  Colvinstown 
and  other  places,  in  Cal.  Pat.  Eolls,  James  I,  p.  114. 

19  It  includes  Kedyn  (now  Keadeen  in  Kilranelagh  parish)  and  probably  some  other 
places  outside  Donaghmore  parish. 
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who  had  obtained  twenty  fiefs  in  Omorethi  (Ui  Muireadaigh)  from  Strongbow. 
The  grant  of  Omayl  to  Ees  son  of  Philip  was  confirmed^*)  by  John,  while  he 
was  Lord  of  Ireland,  that  is  before  1199.  The  part  of  Omayl  so  held  by 
Ees  was  evidently  portion  of  de  Eidelisford’s  twenty  fiefs  in  Omorethi.  It 
is  described  as  part  of  the  fee  of  Walter  de  Eidelisford  in  1229.^1  We  know 
that  some  of  Omayl  was  in  Omorethi,  for  in  Strongbow’s  confirmatory  grant 
to  the  Abbot  of  Glendalough,  date  1172-6,  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  are 
described  as  including  “ half  of  Umaill  in  the  land  of  Umurethaige. 
Donaghmore,  which  was  the  chief  place  in  Ees  son  of  Philip’s  manor, ^3  is 
among  the  places  named  in  this  “ half  of  Umaill.” 

The  present  parish  of  Donaghmore  seems  to  represent,  almost  unchanged, 
the  part  of  Omayl  which  Ees  son  of  Philip  held  from  Walter  de  Eidelisford. 
It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Glendalough  which  in  this  area  was  co-extensive  with 
the  territory  of  the  abbey.  The  diocese  of  Leighlin  borders  it  on  the  south. 

Now  as  to  Theobald  Butler:  John,  when  Lord  of  Ireland,  granted  Ofelmyth 
to  him  in  1190  or  thereabouts. Some  years  later  the  Earl  Marshal  confirmed 
the  grant. 25  The  Earl  Marshal  acquired  the  land  of  Leinster  on  his  marriage 
to  Strongbow’s  daughter  in  1189:  John  was  at  first  unwilling  to  give  him 
seisin,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  Eichard  I;  he  obtained  the  concession, 
however,  that  Theobald  Butler  should  keep  the  lands  he  had  granted  to 
him,  provided  Butler  held  as  the  Earl  Marshal’s  vassal. 26  Hence  the  grant 
of  confirmation. 

Butler’s  manor  of  Ofelmyth  represents  the  Irish  territory  of  Ui  Feilmedha 
tuaidh.27  It  included  the  present  barony  of  Eathvilly  in  Co.  Carlow,  and  this 
grant  of  Kilrenner  shows  that  it  also  included  the  parishes  of  Kilranelagh 
and  Kiltegan.28  It  extended  to  the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Leighlin, 
and  adjoined  the  parish  of  Donaghmore  in  the  diocese  of  Glendalough. 

I think  that  the  entries  in  the  later  documents  have  a historical  foun- 
dation, and  that  part  of  Omayl  must  have  been  in  the  Butler  manor  of 
Ofelmyth,  and  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  Kilrenner  deed:  that  Ees 
son  of  Philip,  after  obtaining  John’s  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Omayl 
to  him,  made  a claim  to  own  the  whole  of  Omayl,  not  only  the  part  that 
was  in  Omorethi,  but  also  the  adjoining  part  that  was  in  Ofelmyth.  Theobald 


20  Cal.  Ormond  Deeds,  vol.  i,  p.  4. 

21  Disafforestation  charter,  C.D.I.  vol.  i p.  264  : Alen’s  Eegister,  fo.  23. 

22  Crede  Mihi,  no.  XLIV. 

20  The  entries  showing  this  relate  to  Res’s  grandson  : Cal.  Ormond  Deeds,  vol.  i, 
p.  131  : Red  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  19,  which  mentions  burgesses  there. 

24  Red  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  9.  It  is  there  called  the  manor  of  Tulauth  in  Ofelmyth, 
but  is  elsewhere  called  simply  Ofelmyth. 

25  Cal.  Ormond  Deeds,  vol.  i,  p.  17.  Berry’s  identification  there  [Tullagher]  is 
corrected  by  Brooks  in  this  Journal,  Ixxi  (1941)  p.  54  note  9. 

26  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  ii,  203. 

21  See  Leabhar  na  gCeart,  ed.  O’Donovan,  p.  208. 

28  Res  covenants  to  do  the  services  of  a free  farmer  in  the  cantred  of  Offelmet,  for 
the  lands  granted  to  him.  “ The  grove  to  the  west  ” must  be  the  place  afterwards 
called  Butlerswood  in  Kiltegan  parish. 
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Butler  of  course  claimed  that  this  was  included  in  the  grant  of  Ofelmyth  to 
him;  but  if  relations  between  him  and  the  Earl  Marshal  were  in  any  way 
strained,  he  might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  boundaries  defined 
so  as  to  support  his  case.  So  we  have  in  this  deed  a compromise  which 
goes  a good  way  to  satisfy  Ees’s  claim;  Res  obtained  one-half  (Kilranelag 
parish),  to  be  held  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Ofelmyth,  while  Butler  retained 
the  other  half  (Kiltegan  parish). 

If  this  is  correct,  it  means  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
the  territory  called  Omayl  (that  is,  Ui  Mail)  was  not  located  only  in  Ui 
Muireadaigh;  a part  of  it  was  regarded  as  being  in  Ui  Feilmedha  tuaidh 
These  are  all  names  of  septs  or  family  groups,  which  were  used  as  territorial 
names  and  applied  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  group. 

As  the  territory  which  took  its  name  from  the  Ui  Mail  is  divided  between 
the  territories  of  the  other  two  groups,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Ui  Mail 
belonged  to  an  older  stratum  of  the  population  than  the  other  two.  ihe 
Ui  Muireadaigh  and  the  Ui  Feilmedha  tuaidh  were  family  groups  belonpng 
to  the  ruling  families  of  Leinster,  the  Ui  Muireadaigh^to  the  Ui  Dunlainge 
of  north  Leinster,  the  Ui  Feilmedha  tuaidh  to  the  Ui  Cennselaig  of  south 
Leinster.  In  the  structure  of  the  Leinster  genealogies  all  the  ruling  f ami  les 
are  traced  back  to  one  common  ancestor,  Gathair  Mor;  the  Ui  Mail  on  the 
other  hand  are  traced  back  to  Maine  Mai,  who  is  given  a subordinate  place 
as  brother  of  Cathair  Mor. 

The  Ui  Muireadaigh  and  the  Ui  Feilmedha  tuaidh  had  of  course  been 
in  occupation  of  the  territories  called  after  them  for  a long  time  before  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  interesting  thing  about  these  documents  of 
the  late  12th  century,  the  Kilrenner  deed  and  the  others,  is  that  we  can 
get  some  information  from  them  about  the  older  population  of  this  district, 
which  is  on  the  boundary  between  north  and  south  Leinster. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  Glen  of  Imaal  in  Co.  Wicklow  represents 
the  old  territory  of  the  Ui  Mail,  but  there  are  indications _ that  they  once 
occupied  a much  wider  area,  not  merely  a part  of  Ui  Feilmedha  tuaidh, 

but  elsewhere.  , m ,i  . n 

In  the  notes  to  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus  we  are  told  that  one  Cellach 

had  his  hermitage  in  Ui  Mail  at  Disert  Cellaig,  south-east  of  Glendalough.^ 
This  Cellach  was  probably  a contemporary  of  St.  Kevin.  Disert  Cellaig 
was  somewhere  in  Glenmalure.  We  do  not  know  when  the  note  was  written 
and  the  place-name  may  be  used  with  reference  to  a period  later  than  St. 
Kevin’s  time.  At  that  period,  whenever  it  was,  the  Glenmalure  area  was 

regarded  as  being  in  Ui  Mail.  ^ i.-  ^ xv,. 

Further,  as  we  have  seen,  Strongbow’s  grant  (really  a confirmation  of  th 
existing  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Glendalough)  refers  to  half  of  ^mai 
in  the  land  of  Umurethaige.”  Where  was  the  other  half?  Was  it 

also  in  Umurethaige,  but  outside  the  lands  of  the  abbey?  Or  was 

29  Martvrolosv  of  Oengus,  Stas’s  edition  of  1905,  notes  to  October  7 in  MS.  Laud 

610.  The^Iris^Life  of  Sfc.  Kevin  says  Ceallach  was  sent  to  Gill  Cheallaigh  (Plummer, 

Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  i,  p.  129). 
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it  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin,  in  Ui  Feilmedha  or  elsewhere?  Further  research 
would  perhaps  give  the  answers.  I wish  to  draw  attention  here  to  one  of 
the  names  in  the  list  of  places  which  this  “ half  of  Umaill  ” apparently 
included : it  is  Gluaindartada,  a name  which  we  find  also  in  a papal  bull 

of  1179,  and  which  appears  in  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  in  the  lists  of 
saints  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  this  place  is 
named  with  Eiban,  Cluaindaanuair  and  Maen  in  the  bull  of  1179  suggests  to 
me  that  it  is  the  same  as  Clonardinagory  (or  Clonardmacgori),  which,  with 
Clonwanwyr  ( = Cluaindaanuair),  was  assigned  in  1219  to  be  part  of  the 
endowments  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  Clonardinagory  is  the 
place  now  -called  Tullygorey  in  Co.  Kildare, four  miles  west  of  Mullamast, 
and  only  two  miles  from  Athy. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  territory  called  Ui  Mail  contained  this  place, 
only  two  miles  from  the  River  Barrow,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  the 
Ui  Mail  at  one  time  occupied  not  merely  a mountainous  district  in  Co. 
Wicklow,  but  a large  and  important  part  of  the  ancient  Leinster.  But  this 
investigation,  which  started  with  the  name  Kilranelagh,  has  now  taken  us 
far  enough  afield. 


HI. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  a name  which  is  of  great  interest  from  a historical 
point  of  view,  Belach  Mugna,  or  Mugna,  the  name  of  a place  in  the  south 
of  Co.  Kildare. 

This  must  be  distinguished  from  Moone,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  well-known  high  cross  stands:  Moone  represents  the  Irish  Maen,  or 
Maen-Coluimcille,  which  means,  according  to  O’Donovan,  “St.  Columbkill’s 
property.’’®®  The  two  places  are  quite  different,  though  the  similarity  of  the 
names  has  often  led  to  confusion. 

The  name  Mugna,  or  Mugna  Mosenoc,  as  it  was  called  from  a saint 
named  Senoc,  has  been  preserved  in  the  names  of  two  adjoining  parishes 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Co.  Kildare.  One  is  Ballaghmoon:  the  name  of 
the  other  was  anglicised  as  Monmohenock,  which  later  developed  into  the 
present  much  corrupted  form  of  Dunmanoge.  'This  division  does  not  seem 
to  be  ancient.  The  present  distribution  of  parishes  would  appear  to  date 
from  the  early  Anglo-Norman  period. 

The  bull  of  1179,  previously  mentioned,  which  is  a confirmation  of  the 
possessions  of  the  diocese  of  Glendalough,®^  names  Mugna  in  a list  of  places 

Other  names  in  the  list  are  Cellnamanache,  Balitarsna,  Domnachmore,  half  of 
Locheleig  : all  these  were  in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore  or  in  that  neighbourhood. 
There  are  other  names  in  the  list  which  seem  to  be  quite  unidentifiable,  such  as 
Muinsuli  hicotlud. 

See  Mason,  History  of  St.  Patrick’s,  pp.  27-8  : G.  E.  Hamilton  in  Jour.  Kildare 
Arch.  Soc.  viii  (1915-17)  438-9.  Cluaindaanuair  is  a place  now  called  Cloney,  about  4 
miles  north-west  of  Tullygorey. 

Name  Book,  quoted  in  Jour.  Kildare  Arch.  Soc.  i (1891-95)  409. 

33  Crede  Mihi,  p.  7. 
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which  appear  to  cover  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Co.  Kildare.  These 
places  are  districts  larger  than  the  present  parishes,  and  Mugna  seems  here 
to  be  the  name  of  a district  stretching  along  the  River  Barrow  from 
Ballaghmoon  up  as  far  as  the  parish  of  Kilberry.  This  district  can  be 
identified,  though  it  is  given  a different  name,  among  the  earliest  grants  of 
land  made  by  Strongbow  to  his  followers,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  territory  granted  to  Thomas  le  Fleming  under  the  name  of  Ardri. 
Several  deeds  have  been  preserved  which  show  that  Ballaghmoon, 
Dunmanoge  and  Tankardstown,  as  well  as  Ardree,  were  included  in  this 
territory, 34  which  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  was  the  property  of  Milo 
de  Stanton,  successor  in  title  to  Thomas  le  Fleming. 35 

In  this  district  Mugna  Mosenoc  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important 
church.  Thomas  le  Fleming  granted  it  (under  the  name  of  Muna)  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Thomas.  Some  of  his  principal  tenants  made  gifts  of  other 
churches  to  the  abbey,  which  the  bishop  of  Glendalough  confirmed.  The 
bishop  however  claimed  that  this  church  belonged  to  him,  evidently  relying 
on  the  bull  of  1179,  which  named  Mugna  among  the  possessions  of  the 
diocese.  After  litigation  before  judges  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  III  it 
was  agreed  that  the  church  should  be  divided,  the  abbey  keeping  one 
moiety  and  the  bishop  the  other. 36 

Mason,  in  his  History  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  no  doubt  having  this  in 
mind,  says  “both  [Monmohenock  and  Ballaghmoon]  were  perhaps  originally 
one  parish. ’’37  O’Donovan  says  the  same,  adding  “ the  district  seems  to 
have  been  called  Mughna  and  an  ancient  road  which  passed  through  the 
south  part  of  it  Bealach  Mughna  or  the  Pass  of  Mughna. ’’38  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  exact  to  say,  not  that  these  two  parishes  were  originally 
one,  but  that  there  were  a number  of  churches  in  the  territory  called 
Mugna,  and  that  Mugna  Mosenoc  was  the  principal  church  of  the  district. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  here  a defined  parochial  organisation 
on  modern  lines  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion;  the  exact  definition  of 
the  parochial  areas  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  new  rulers  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  collection  of  tithes  on  a clearly  organised  basis. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  church  of  Ballaghmoon  before  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  and  some  of  the  deeds  already  mentioned  suggest  that 
the  place  where  it  was  was  called  Eathkarthin:  only  one  of  them,  a 
confirmation  of  1200  or  thereabouts,  calls  it  Balachmuna.®® 

Only  one  Irish  document  makes  any  reference  to  Belach  Mugna  as  the 
site  of  a church,  and  in  this  the  name  is  simply  used  as  an  alias  for  Mugna 
Mosenoc.  This  is  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus  at 


34  Register  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  pp.  152,  161-163,  167,  168,  289,  291,  292  : 
Alen’s  Register,  fo.  13,  A2. 

35  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  iii,  p.  215. 

36  Alen’s  Register,  fo.  13,  A2. 

3'?  p.  65,  note. 

38  Kildare  0.  S.  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  56. 

38  Register  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  pp.  162,  291. 
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Dec.  11.  The  note,  in  MS.  Rawl.  605,  reads  [Senoc]  .i.  o Mugna  i n-iarthar 
Laigen  for  bru  Berba,  while  in  MS.  Laud  610  it  reads  A.  mosenoc  imbelach 
mughna  A.  an  iarthar  Laigen  for  bru  Berba.  Both  names  here  refer  to 
the  church  of  Mugna  Mosenoc,  afterwards  Monmohenock  or  Dunmanoge. 

We  may  therefore  accept  O’Donovan’s  conclusion,  that  Mugna  was  the 
name  of  a district,  of  which  Ballaghmoon  was  part. 

There  are  several  other  references  to  Mugna  and  Belach  Mugna  in  early 
Irish  documents.  Belach  Mugna  in  these  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a road. 
O’Donovan  identifies  it  with  Ballaghmoon,  but  this  has  been  questioned, 
and  in  particular  it  has  been  said  that  the  site  of  the  well-known  battle  of 
Belach  Mugna,  fought  in  908,  was  at  Ballymoon  in  Co.  Caidow.  Here 
again,  I think,  O’Donovan’s  conclusion  is  the  correct  one. 

Dr.  Hogan  doubted  the  identification  with  Ballaghmoon  because  the  old 
accounts  of  the  battle  locate  it  in  Magh  x\ilbhe  in  Ui  Drona  (Idrone).^®  But 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  in  fact  no  inconsistency  here. 

This  was  the  battle  in  which  Cormac  mac  Cuilenain,  king  of  Cashel,  v/as 
slain  by  Cerball,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Elann  Sinna,  the  high-king.  The 
occasion  of  the  battle  was  an  attempt  by  Cormac  to  levy  tribute  from 
Leinster.  A note  on  St.  Emin  of  Eos  Glaise  (now  Monasterevin,  Co. 
KUdare)  says^^  that  the  battle  was  fought  to  defend  Eos  Glaise;  in  this 
note  it  is  called  the  battle  of  Belach  Mugna  in  Magh  Ailbi  in  Ui  Drona. 
The  account  of  the  battle  in  the  annals  transcribed  by  McEirbis  which 
is  followed  by  Keating,  says  that  the  men  of  Munster  came  across  Sliabh 
Mairge  to  Droichead  Leithghlinne  (the  bridge  of  Leighlin).  This  also  has 
been  taken  to  support  a location  in  Co.  Carlow.  This  account,  however, 
also  states  that  Cormac  was  buried  at  Disert  Diarmata  (Castledermot). 

It  is  clear  that  the  battle  was  fought,  as  the  name  implies,  at  some  well- 
known  pass.  This  pass,  or  road,  is  also  referred  to  in  the  poem  on 
Muircertach’s  circuit  of  Ireland  which  says  that  the  men  of  Ailech,  on 
their  way  from  Leinster  to  Cashel,  after  leaving  Aillinn  (now  Knockaulin, 
between  Naas  and  Mullaghmast),  spent  the  next  night  at  Belach  Mugna. 
This  was  some  40  years  after  the  battle  in  which  Cormac  was  killed,  and 
Muircertach  was  evidently  following  here  the  same  route  as  Cormac,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Belach  Mugna  is  also  mentioned  in  “ The  Story  of  MacDatho’s  Pig,” 
a heroic  tale  belonging  to  the  Tain  cycle. This  ends  with  Ailill  and  Medb 
leaving  MacDatho’s  house;  his  hound,  named  Ailbe,  leaps  on  their  chariot 
and  is  killed  by  the  charioteer,  and  the  body  falls  on  the  plain,  which  from 
this  gets  its  name  Magh  Ailbe.  Ailill  and  Medb  go  on  northwards  to  Belach 
Mugna  Sen-Roirind,  then  across  Ath  Midbine  at  Maistiu  (Mullaghmast), 

^0  Onomasticon  Goedelicum,  p.  102. 

Book  of  Ballymote,  facs.  233  a,  31. 

*2  Three  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,  ed.  O’Donovan,  pp.  201-215. 

Edited  by  O’Donovan  in  1841,  and  by  Hogan  in  1891  : see  also  this  Journal, 
Ixvi  (1936)  9-31. 

Irische  Texte  i,  p.  106 
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and  on  through  north  Leinster.  Sen-Roirind  here  is  evidently  the  place  now 
called  Mullaghreelan,  about  3 miles  from  Ballaghmoon:  it  is  the  same  as  the 
place  called  Roiriu  in  Ui  Muireadaig  in  the  Dindshenchas,  and  it  is  else- 
where named  in  the  same  context  as  Maistiu.^^  description  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  Belach  Alugna  refers  either  to  Ballaghmoon 
or  to  Dunmanoge,  and  Magh  Ailbe  (at  the  time  the  tale  was  composed)  was 
evidently  regarded  as  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  it. 

But  Ballymoon,  Co.  Carlow,  which  is  in  the  present  barony  of  Idrone, 
has  more  than  once  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  battle  of  908,  and  as 
the  Belach  Mugna  where  Muircertach’s  men  were  encamped.  Leaving 
these  two  aside,  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Ballymoon  m any  ancient 
document,  nor  does  the  name  occur,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any  Anglo-Norman 
document.  It  appears  first,  on  a late  16th  century  map,^®  as  B:moone,  in 
the  State  Papers  in  1687  as  Balemowan,^^  and  in  1612,  1640,  etc.,  as 
Ballymone.^®  These  forms  do  not  suggest  that  the  original  name  contained 
the  word  bealacli,  but  rather  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  baile.  The  form 
of  the  name  therefore  does  not  support  the  identification  of  this  place  with 
Belach  Mugna.  Furthermore,  the  position  of  Ballymoon,  which  is  4 miles 
south-east  of  the  present  Leighlinbridge,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
accounts  of  the  battle.  Cormac  was  obviously  marching  northwards  to 
invade  Leinster,  whose  king,  Cerball,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ui  Faelain. 
It  is  stated  that  the  battle  was  fought  to  defend  Monasterevin;  an  army 
marching  across  Sliabh  Mairge  to  attack  Monasterevin  would  not  go  near 
Balljunoon,  for  it  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  Again,  if  we  accept 
the  statement  that  Cormac  was  buried  at  Castledermot,  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  the  battle  could  have  been  fought  at  Ballymoon,  nearly  20  miles 
away.  Even  Ballaghmoon,  4 miles  away,  is  far  enough,  and  this  may 
explain  why  a special  reason  is  given  for  the  burial  at  Castledermot,  seeing 
that  the  church  of  Mugna  Mosenoc  is  only  about  a mile  from  Ballaghmoon. 

It  seems  therefore  reasonably  certain  that  Ballymoon  is  not  the  same 
place  as  Belach  Mugna,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  where  the  men 
from  Ailech  encamped  40  years  later.  If  the  old  accounts  showed  that 
the  battle  was  fought  at  some  place  in  the  present  barony  of  Idrone,  then 
we  could  only  say  that  the  name  Belach  Mugna  must)  have  become  obsolete. 
But  the  present  barony  is  not  the  same  as  the  territory  of  Ui  Drona 
mentioned  in  the  authorities : that  territory  extended  further  than  Idrone 
East  and  Idrone  West,  into  which  the  barony  is  now  divided. 

It  was  found  by  Inquisition  in  1572  that  the  boundary  of  Odrone  on  the 
north  stretched  as  far  as  Carlow,  and  “ at  the  latter  place  the  stream  of 
Burrin  environs  ODrone  eastward  and  east  south-east.”^®  This  shows  that 
Idrone  in  the  16th  century  stretched  farther  north,  and  was  regarded  as 

“^5  e.g.,  LI.  295  /3  6 : et  ra  loscset  Nas  -]  Alind,  Maistin  -|  Rairind. 

-®  This  Journal,  xi  (1870-71)  187. 

Cal.  of  State  Papers,  1586-1588,  p.  289. 

Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  Jas.  I,  p.  225. 

*9  Morrin,  C.P.R.,  vol.  i,  p.  550. 
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including  parishes  that  are  now  in  the  barony  of  Carlow,  a barony  that  was 
formed  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  I do  not  know  at  precisely  what 
period.  In  two  early  documents  we  have  lists  of  churches  in  Co.  Carlow 
which  correspond  more  or  less  to  the  present  parishes : one  is  the  Papal 
Bull  of  1204  confirming  the  possessions  of  his  diocese  to  Herluin  Bishop  of 
Leighlin®°:  the  other  is  the  Taxation  of  1302-6.®^  In  these  the  territory  of 
Idrone  (Odron,  Odroiny)  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  same  as  it  was  in 

■1572.  Carlow  is  included  in  Obargy,  and  so  is  ‘ Carrik,’  which  no  doubt 

represents  Ballinacarrig  parish;  the  latter  was  in  Odrone  in  1572.  ‘ Cluaiti- 

encia,’  which  appears  to  represent  Clonmelsh  parish,  seems  to  have  been 
in  Odron  in  1204.  Tullowmagimma  parish  was  in  Odroiny  in  1302-6.  They 
were  both  in  Odrone  in  1572.  A part  of  the  present  Clonmelsh  parish, 
where  Browne’s  Hill  House  is  situated,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Burrin  River, 

so  was  outside  the  Odrone  of  1572;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  was  in  the 

ancient  Ui  Drona,  and  if  so  that  territory  extended  almost  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Co.  Kildare,  that  is,  to  the  boundary  of  the  present  Ballagh- 
moon  parish.  At  any  rate  Tullowmagimma  parish  extends  to  within  four 
miles  of  this  boundaiw. 

The  old  authorities  do  not  say  precisely  that  Belacli  Mugna  was  in  Ui 
Drona,  but  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  Magh  Ailbe  in  Ui  Drona.  Magh 
Ailbe  then  was  regarded  as  being  in  Ui  Drona,  but  Magh  Ailbe  and  Ui  Drona 
are  not  merely  alternative  names  for  the  same  district.  We  know  from  the 
story  of  MacDatho’s  pig  that  the  Belach  Mugna  of  that  tale  (which,  as  w'e 
have  seen,  is  the  present  Ballaghmoon,  or  perhaps  Dunmanoge)  was  close 
to  Magh  Ailbe  and  on  the  north  side  of  it.  One  of  the  references  to  Mugna 
says  the  .same.  According  to  the  Dindshenchas,®^  Eo  IMugna,  a tree  300 
cubits  high,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  poets  (or  seers?),  fell  southwards 
across  Magh  Ailbe.  So  that  the  ‘ tree  of  Mugna  ’ (the  name  Mugna  here,  I 
suggest,  refers  to  Mugna  Mosenoc,  or  to  a place  in  its  immediate  vicinity) 
was  close  to  Magh  Ailbe  and  on  the  north  side  of  it. 

I .suggest  that  Magh  Ailbe  was  an  old  name  for  part  of  the  wide  plain  of 
north  Carlow  which  can  be  so  strikingly  seen  from  any  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  We  know  that  the  eastern  part  of  this  plain  W'as  the  old  territory 
of  Magh  Eea,  in  which  were  Rathmore  and  Cell  Osnadha  (Kellistown  grave- 
yard). Magh  Ailbe  would  be  the  western  part,  probably  including  the  places 
now  called  Browne’s  Hill  and  Oak  Park  in  Co.  Carlow  and  the  surrounding 
district,  and  probably  also  including  the  southern  part  of  Ballaghmoon 
parish  as  far  as  the  River  Lerr,  that  is,  the  part  adjoining  Oak  Park.  This 
is  where  O’Donovan  locates  Magh  Ailbe,  though  he  seems  to  make  it  of 
rather  wider  extent. 

Thus  the  statement  that  the  battle  of  908  was  fought  at  Belach  Mugna 
in  Magh  Ailbe  in  Ui  Drona  is  quite  consistent  with  the  identification  of 

Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  18. 

Sweetman  & Handcock,  C.D.I.,  vol.  v,  pp.  249-252. 

Gwynn,  Metr.  Binds,  iii,  144,  146,  148. 

•53  flee  the  references  s.v.  Mag  Ailbe  in  Onom.  Goed. 
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Belach  Mugna  with  Ballaghmoon.  If  the  location  given  for  Magh  Ailbe  is 
correct,  Ballaghmoon  would  be  properly  described  as  being  in  it.  Ui  Drona 
is  evidently  added  to  define  where  Magh  Ailbe  was.  Some  part  of  Magh 
Ailbe  was  in  Ui  Drona,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  it,  if  we  are  to  regard 
it  as  including  the  flat  country  stretching  south  of  Carlow  to  Milford  and 
beyond.  Though  this  is  not  in  the  present  barony  of  Idrone,  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Ui  Drona. 

In  the  names  Magh  Ailbe  and  Magh  Fea  we  seem  to  have  old  district 
names  which  belong  to  a period  earlier  than  that  of  designations  like  Ui 
Drona,  Ui  Muireadaig,  etc.,  in  which  territories  took  their  names  from  the 
family  groups  which  occupied  them.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  territories  of  these  family  groups  must  have  altered  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  would  be  especially  likely  to  happen  here  in  the 
north  of  Co.  Carlow,  on  the  boundary  between  north  and  south  Leinster. 
This  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the  dioceses  of  Glendalough  and 
Leighlin,  and  Ballaghmoon  is  situated  on  it.  Now  Keating,  in  his  account  of 
the  Synod  of  Raith  Breasail  which  met  in  the  year  1111,  tells  us  that  the 
diocese  of  Leighlin  extended  as  far  as  Belach  Mugna  on  this  side,  that  is, 
here  where  it  adjoins  Glendalough.  Might)  we  not  almost  assume,  without 
further  discussion,  that  when  the  chronicler  of  the  Synod  of  Raith  Breasail 
spoke  of  a place  called  Belach  Mugna  on  the  boundary  of  Leighlin  diocese 
he  meant  the  Belach  Mugna  where  Cormac,  the  bishop-king,  had  been 
killed  200  years  before? 

We  may  accept  O’Donovan’s  statement  that  Mugna  was  the  name  of  a 
district  and  Belach  Mugna  that  of  an  ancient  road  that  passed  through  it.^ 
I cannot  attempt  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  name  Mugna,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  used  as  a,  personal  name  in  one  of  a number  of  stories 
from  the  Law  Tracts  published  by  Professor  Myles  Dillon. He  gives  no 
date  for  the  composition  of  the  stories,  but  says  that  the  language  is  a 
mixture  of  Old  and  Early  Middle  Irish,  going  back  to  an  Old  Irish  original. 
As  the  place-name  also  occurs  in  the  form  Magh  Mugna,  apparently  as  an 
alias  for  Mugna,  we  may  possibly  have  here  a district  name  of  the  same 
class  as  Magh  Ailbe  and  Magh  Fea.  My  present  purpose  in  calling  attention 
to  the  name  is  to  show  that  the  study  of  place  names  and  of  the  contexts 
in  which  they  occur  may  at  times  throw  light  on  problems  of  history. 


54  The  early  anglicised  forms  of  the  name  Ballaghmoon  show  that  it  contained  the 
word  bealach  : c.  1200  Balachmuna,  Balachmon  : c.  1280  Belachmune  ; 1386  Balagmone, 
etc. 

55  Erin  xi  (1930)  44,  64. 
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THE  DAVID  CYCLE  ” IN  EAELY  JEISH  AET 
By  Helen  M.  Eoe,  M.A.,  Member. 

IN  the  varied  and  developed  repertory  of  medieval  Christian  Art  a series  of 
narrative  scenes  based  on  the  life  of  David  were  linked  together  to  form  a 
recognised  iconographical  cycle.  Many  of  these  occur  frequently  throughout 
a long  period  of  time  and  appear  on  a diversity  of  objects.  This  cycle  was 
of  importance,  apart  from  its  pictorial  interest,  as  many  of  the  episodes 
were  regarded  as  parallels  to  and  types  of  certain  events  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  further  as  symbolising  various  aspects  of  Christian  teaching. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  century  the  cycle  begins  in  European  Christian 
art  with  the  fugitive  appearance  amongst  catacomb  paiirtings  of  the  youthful 
David  carrying  a sling.  In  the  course  of  time  the  cycle  in  detailed  and  ample 
form  occurs  on  wall-paintings  and  frescoes,  in  carved  work,  on  metal  objects 
and  especially  in  the  miniatures  of  illuminated  psalters  and  gospel  books. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  and  value  of  these  last  as  a 
medium  whereby  such  cycles  were  stabilised  and  cast  into  an  almost 
unalterable  mould,  and  as  a consequence  of  their  incessant  copying,  certain 
artistic  modes  and  techniques  were  preserved  and  disseminated,  even  if  in 
somewhat  debased  form,  throughout  the  “ barbarian  ” fringes  of  the 
Christian  world. 

And  here  a brief  digression  must  be  made  to  mention  the  sources  wdience 
the  archetypes  of  these  modes  were  derived.  At  the  risk  of  over-simplification 
these  may  be  broadly  taken  as  two,  that  is  of  main  influence;  one  itself 
based  on  the  classical  art  of  Greece  where  observation  combined  with  skill 
produced  works  of  an  essentially  plastic  nature  distinguished  by  their 
expression  of  grace  and  mobility:  the  other  the  comparatively  abstract  and 
remote  expression  of  Asiatic  artistry,  where  the  absence  of  direct  observation 
produces  a certain  supernatural  aspect.  The  first  style,  that  is  the  Hellenistic, 
continued  to  flourish  until  well  into  the  6th  century  in  the  ateliers  of 
Alexandria  and  afforded  models  for  many  of  the  stylistic  formulae  used  to 
illustrate  Old  Testament  episodes,  while  the  transcendental  style  of  Asiatic, 
Syriac  and  Coptic  art  underlies  most  of  the  conventions  for  the  delineation 
of  New  Testament  subjects.  Both  these  cultural  modes  were  potent  factors 
in  the  production  of  the  widely  influential  art  known  as  Byzantine^  of  which 
the  first  great  flowering  dates  to  the  later  part  of  the  6th  century.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  9th  century  an  artistic  movement  of  great  significance  was 
promoted  and  fostered  by  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  under  whose 
influence  a real  attempt  was  made  to  emulate  and  re-create  the  vanished 
splendours  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  In  architecture  and  in  art  it  is  apparent 

^ For  a full  discussion  of  the  bases  of  Early  Christian  Art  see  Morey,  C.  R.,  Early 
Christian  Art,  and  for  Byzantine  styles  a useful  Summary  is  to  be  found  in  Rice,  D. 
Talbot,  Byzantine  Art,  and  the  same  writer’s  Byzantine  Painting, 
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thati  the  artists  of  the  period  took  as  models  all  that  they  could  procure  of 
the  artistic  remains  of  the  past  and  their  works  show  an  amalgam  of 
Hellenistic,  Asiatic  and  early  Byzantine  stylistic  and  iconographical  sources. 
Carolingian  carved  ivories,  book-covers  and  illuminated  books  all  display 
their  manifold  origins  and  as  such  portable  objects  were  widely  diffused 
and  generally  faithfully  copied,  these  divers  strains  were  perpetuated  long 
after  the  Carolingian  period  proper  was  past. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  illuminated  books:  we  know  that  the  Psalter, 
the  Gospels  and  the  Sacramentary,  or  handbook  of  the  Mass,  constituted 
the  three  essential  books  for  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  these,  especially  the 
Psalter  and  the  Gospels,  were  frequently  decorated  by  ornamental  initials, 
borders  and  often  small  pictures  or  full  page  miniatures  of  scenes  drawn 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  later  ages  many  such  illummated 
books  became  in  themselves  objects  of  devotion  in  addition  to  being  manuals 
for  practical  use  and  were  indeed  sometimes  raised  to  the  status  of  sacred 
relics  and  preserved  with  pious  care  in  decorated  shrines  such  as  the  ornate 
and  rich  c^imdachs  familiar  to  us  in  Ireland. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  Psalter,  especially  in  earlier  examples,  the  life 
of  David,  containing  as  it  does  so  much  eminently  picturesque  material, 
provided  the  majority  of  the  subjects  but  in  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  such 
illustration  in  Continental  and  English  copies,  the  selection  of  these  as  known 
in  Ireland  is  comparatively  meagre.  Very  few  manuscripts  have  survived 
which  contain  David  miniatures,  and  it  is  only  from  other  Irish  material  that 
we  can  learn  to  what  extent  the  David  cycle  was  known  in  this  country. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others  indicating  the  extent  of  Ireland’s 
communion  with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  the  main  source  of 
information  is  provided  by  the  sculptured  crosses. ^ These  monuments  with 
their  wealth  of  scenes  constitute  quite  a comprehensive  catalogue  of  the 
books  known  to  the  Irish  religious  and  from  them  it  is  possible  to  list  a 
number  of  scenes  from  the  David  cycle.  These  include  The  Anointing  of 
David,  David  Kills  the  Lion,  David  and  Goliath,  David  as  Harpist,  and 
some  of  less  certain  interpretation — such  as  David  Dancing,  and  David 
Warrior.  Some  of  these  appear  again  amongst  the  Romanesque  sculptures 
of  tlie  11th  and  12th  centuries  and  examples  are  known  from  some  Irish 
shrines  and  an  ivory  crozier. 

The  Anointing  of  David. 

The  subject  of  the  anointing  of  the  youthful  David  by  the  prophet  Samuel 
serves  both  as  an  historical  illustration  and  as  an  analogy  for  Jesus,  the 
Holy  Child  anointed  of  his  Father.  The  usual  mode  of  representation  in 
Christian  art  corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  Biblical  account  of  the 

2 According  to  Dr.  Henry  the  sculptured  crosses  represent  one  aspect  of  the 
Carolingian  renascence — “ Les  croix  irlandaises  ne  seraient  en  somme  qu’un  aspect  de 
ce  phenomene  complexe  qu’est  la  renaissance  Carolingienne.”  “ Les  Origines  de 
L’Iconographie  Irlandaise,”  in  Itevue  Archeologique,  xxxi  (1930),  p.  108. 
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inspired  selection  of  the  lad  from  amongst  his  brethren — (I  Samuel,  xvi,  1 £f) 
where  it  is  related  that  God  instructed  Samuel  to  seek  out  one  of  Jesse’s 
sons  and  anoint  him  king  of  Israel.  The  prophet  summoned  Jesse  and  all 
his  sons  and  when  David  came  before  him  he  took  a horn  of  oil  and  anointed 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 


Fig.  l.—THE  ANOINTING  OF  DAVID. 


1.  Homilies  of  Gregory,  detail  (after  Morey,  Early  Christian  Art); 

2.  Monasterboice,  West  Cross;  3.  Freshford,  Doorway;  4.  Dunleek,  North 
Cross;  5.  Mai  Lumkin,  Isle  of  Man,  Cross  Slab  (after  Kermode,  Manx 
Crosses);  6.  Kinnitty,  Cross. 

The  mode  of  representation  of  this  scene  may  be  very  detailed  and  include 
Jesse  and  all  his  sons  as  in  the  Paris  Psalter  ^ or  may  be  somewhat  reduced 

^ For  the  Paris  Psalter  (Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  139)  see  Morey,  C.  R. , op.  cit.  sup.,  77  ft’.. 
Fig.  210.  For  the  affinities  between  this  miniature,  that  in  the  Homilies  and  one  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  Synagogue  at  Dur.a-Europos  see  Leveen,  J. , The  Hebrew  Bible  in 
Art,  p.  42,  note  1. 
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and  simplified  as  in  the  miniature  in  a copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,^  dated  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century  and  part  of  which  is  shown 
here — (Fig.  1:1). 

In  Ireland  the  scene  is  still  further  abbreviated  and  is  well  illustrated  on 
the  West  Cross  at  Monasterboice — (east  shaft,  4).®  Here  the  prophet  holds 
a horn  of  oil  from  which  he  anoints  David  who  kneels  before  him — -(Fig.  1:2). 
The  subject  appears  again  at  a later  date  on  the  south  impost  of  the 
Romanesque  doorway  at  Freshford,  where  both  figures  stand  and  a curious 
oblong  to  one  side  of  the  panel  suggests  that  here  perchance  a last  remnant 
of  the  classical  “ pavilion,”  such  as  appears  in  the  miniature  of  the  Paris 
Psalter  and  the  Homilies,  may  survive — (Fig.  1:3). 

On  Kinnitty  Cross  (east  shaft,  2)  the  subject  appears  in  unusual  guise; 
there  on  the  left®  is  a seated  figure  of  David  as  Harpist  {q.v.  p.  54) 
and  before  him  stands  a figure  holding  in  one  hand  a long  staff  with 
crook  head  while  in  the  other  he  holds  on  high  a cylindrical  object  by  its 
handle — (Fig.  1:6).  This  object  has  been  thought  to  be  a bell;^  however, 
close  examination  seems  to  show  it  as  a small  situla  or  bucket  such  as  is 
sometimes  carried  by  the  sponge-bearer  in  Crucifixion  scenes  or  by  the  Holy 
Women  at  the  Tomb  in  many  Continental  and  Byzantine  ivories  of  the  10th 
and  11th  centuries;  one  of  the  figures  in  the  Entombment  panel  on 
Clonmacnoise  West  Cross  seems  to  hold  a somewhat  similar  vessel  with  a 
divided  base.  With  this  panel  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  grouping  on 
the  cross  of  Lumkin  in  Michael  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  shows  a large 
seated  figure  playing  a harp  and  confronted  by  a person  holding  the  con- 
ventional horn — (Fig.  1:5). 

Two  other  possible  instances  of  this  subject  appear  on  Duleek  North  Cross 
(west  shaft,  2) — (Fig.  1:4),  and  the  West  Cross  at  Galloon  (south  shaft, 
lowest  part).®  In  both  of  these  there  is  a seated  figure  with  a standing 
figure  before  him  who  holds  a large  horn. 

David  Kills  the  Lion. 

The  theme  of  the  cult-hero’s  combats  with  various  wild  beasts,  such  as 
lions  and  bears  or  wild  bulls  or  stags  is  common  throughout  classical  and 

^ Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  gr.  510. 

5 In  giving  the  position  of  a panel  on  a monument  the  number  is  reckoned  from 
the  base  up.  With  regard  to  the  illustrations  in  this  paper  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  are  based  on  the  comparison  and  collation  of  a number  of  photographs,  both 
published  and  unpublished,  together  with  many  drawings  both  in  the  field  and  from 
casts.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  drawn  in  any  scale 
relationship  either  with  the  originals  or  with  each  other. 

® By  right  and  left  is  meant  right  and  left  of  the  spectator  when  looking  at  the 
object. 

By  Margaret  Stokes  who  interpreted  this  panel  as  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert  pre- 
senting a crozier  to  St.  Finan  Camm,  founder  of  Kinnitty.  2’ he  High  Crosses  of 
< astledermot  and  Durrotv,  Intro.,  v. 

8 I am  indebted  to  Lady  Dorothy  Lowi-y-Corry  for  this  information. 
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Asiatic  myth  and  presentments  of  such  encounters  are  to  be  found  in 
sculpture,  has  reliefs,  friezes,  metalwork  and  textiles.  So  when  the  Christian 
artist  desired  to  illustrate  the  killing  of  a lion  by  David  there  was  no  dearth 
of  material  from  which  to  provide  an  acceptable  and  lively  rendering.  The 
scene  illustrates  the  account  given  in  I Samuel,  xvii,  34-6  (A.V.)  where 
David  tells  Saul  “ Thy  servant  kept  his  father’s  sheep  and  there  came  a 
lion  and  a bear  and  took  a lamb  out  of  the  flock.  I went  out  after  him  and 
smote  him  ....  and  when  he  arose  again  I took  him  by  the  beard  and 
slew  him.”  Closely  parallel  to  this  account  is  the  story  of  Samson  (Judges, 
xiv,  56,  A.V.)  who  encountered  a young  lion  and  ‘‘  rent  him  as  he  would  a 
kid  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.”  This  similarity  makes  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  scenes  ambiguous  unless  some  distinguishing  feature,  such  as 
the  shepherd’s  crook,  is  included. 

Both  stories  were  of  similar  symbolic  import;  David’s  deliverance  of  the 
lamb  being  equated  with  Christ’s  deliverance  of  man  from  death  while 
Samson’s  exploit  is  used  as  the  type  for  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hell 
whence  he  shall  bring  the  saved.® 

In  Ireland  this  subject  appears  on  a number  of  the  sculptured  crosses 
and  there  is  at  least  one  manuscript  miniature.  These  examples  may  be 
grouped  under  three  modes  of  illustration. 

Type  1. — This  is  the  most  frequently  employed  and  seems  to  derive  from 
some  archetype  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  isubject  on  a silver  dish  from 
Cyprus^® — (Eig.  2 : 8)  or  the  Byzantine  textile  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

On  Irish  crosses  David  crouches  on  the  lion’s  back  and  with  both  hands 
wrenches  the  beast’s  jaws  apart:  in  the  background  the  lamb,  sometimes 
shown  as  a ram,  lies  or  stands.  Two  or  more  sheep  may  appear  and  David’s 
crook  is  often  included.  On  some  panels  something  else,  now  unidentifiable 
except  as  a round  ball-like  object,  also  forms  part  of  the  scene.  The  granite 
cross  at  Old  Kilcullen  has  a comparatively  clear  instance  of  the  subject  (east 
shaft,  1) — (Fig.  2:7).  With  this  the  scene  on  Durrow  (Fig.  2:12)  may  be 
considered.  There  (east  face,  north  arm),  owing  to  the  space  allotted  to 
the  subject,  the  sheep  has  been  brought  free  of  the  group  and  looks  back 
interestedly  over  her  shoulder  at  the  struggle.  On  some  of  the  other  crosses 
there  is  a curious  and  rather  awkward  arrangement  where  David  is  partially 
astride  the  lion  and  one  of  his  legs  shows  beneath  its  body,  producing  the 
effect  of  a five-legged  animal ; this  occurs  on  Kells  Market  Cross  (end  of 
south  arm)— (Fig.  2:14),  Kells  South  Cross  (end  of  south  arm — (Fig.  2:9), 
and  Monasterboice  West  Cross  (east  shaft,  1) — (Fig.  2:13).  The  much 
worn  panel  at  Arboe  (south  shaft,  2) — (Fig.  2:10)  has  a large  sheep  wedged 

® In  both  the  Biblia  Paiiferum  and  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis  Samson  “qui 
fortissimus  delaceravit  leonem”  is  quoted  as  one  type  for  the  Descensus  ad  Inferos. 

ro  For  the  silver  treasure  from  Cyprus  see  Dalton,  0.  M.,  Archaeologia,  Ivii,  I (1900), 
159  ff.  and  vol.  lx,  I (1906),  1 ff. 

Dalton,  0.  M.,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archaeology , p.  591,  Fig.  371. 
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7.  Old  Kilculleii,  Cross;  8.  Silver  Dish,  Cyprus,  detail  (after  Dalton, 

, Byzantine  Art  and  Archaeology);  9.  Kells,  South  Cross;  10.  Arboe,  Cross; 

11.  Irish  Psalter  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (after  Westwood,  ^ 
Facsimiles);  12.  Durrow,  Cross;  13.  Monasterboice , West  Cross;  14.  Kells,  jj 
Market  Cross;  15.  Killamery,  Cross. 
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in  sideways  at  the  upper  right  and  the  dead  lamb  lies  beneath  the  body  of  the 
lion  much  as  on  the  Cyprus  dish,  while  the  rampant  lion  here  is  perhaps  the 
finest  and  most  lively  of  the  Irish  representations.  On  these  panels  and 
in  some  others  depicting  David,  he  seems  to  be  naked,  but  this  is  unlikely  as, 
though  nakedness  was  common  in  pagan  art,  Christian  artists  always  show 
their  subjects  clothed  (except,  of  course,  in  depicting  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  Baptism,  where  the  waters  of  Jordan  are  made  to  shield  the  body  of 
Christ).  Originally  there  must  have  been  some  form  of  garment,  perhaps 
indicated  by  incised  lines  now  obliterated,  and  in  fact  there  is  a belt  or 
girdle  about  David’s  waist  on  the  Kells  Market  Cross  panel  and  some 
indication  of  a short  belted  tunic  on  Monasterboice  West  Cross. 

All  these  sculptures  have  preserved  something  of  the  force  and  brio  of 
antique  art  but  the  miniature  in  the  Psalter  preserved  in  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  (Fig.  2:11),  although  basically  the  same  composition,  affords  an 
astonishing  contrast  to  them,  for  in  it  all  contact  with  reality  seems  lost. 
The  scene  is  laid  out  in  two  stages;  in  the  lower  one  David,  heavily  clothed 
j and  wearing  a minute  pointed  hat,  herds  a horned  sheep;  and  in  the  upper 
part  he  stands  regarding  the  lion  while  extending  a frail,  etiolated  hand 
towards  the  back  of  its  neck.  The  fantastically  fabulous  beast,  its  mouth 
open  in  a decorative  snarl,  waves  its  lobster-like  claws  in  the  air.  It  is 
possible  that  a sculptured  version  of  this  illumination  finds  a place  on  the 
cross  at  Killamery.  On  the  top  right  panel  on  the  end  of  the  north  arm 
there  seems  to  be  a central  figure  who  extends  his  hand  towards  a small 
rampant  beast  which  has  its  back  turned  to  him — (Fig.  2 : 15).  On  the 
left  of  the  central  figure  is  a man  head  downwards  in  the  position  of  Goliath 
in  another  minature  from  the  same  Psalter  {q.v.  infra,  pOO),  but  the  whole 
panel  is  so  obscure  that  this  suggestion  is  admittedly  conjectural. 

Type  2. — This  formula,  which  is  that  always  used  by  the  Scottish 
sculptors^^  is  rare  in  Ireland,  where  it  is,  with  one  exception,  confined  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  design  seems  to  derive  from  some 
classical  motif  such  as  was  employed  to  depict  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
Lion — (Fig.  3:  16).  This  was  adapted  to  the  David  story  by  the  substitution 
for  the  hero's  club  of  the  shepherd’s  crook  and  in  Scotland  David’s  harp 
is  often  included  for  good  measure — (Fig.  3:19).  The  arrangement  on  the 
cross  at  Donaghmore,  Co.  Down,  of  the  little  figure  shown  full-face  but  with 
his  hands  to  one  side  grasping  a tiny  lion  in  mid-air  (Fig.  3 : 18)  is  very  similar 
to  the  Scottish  treatment  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mode  of 
decoration  for  the  whole  of  this  (eastern)  side  of  the  cross,  with  the  surface 
crowded  with  figures  of  varying  size  is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Scottish  monuments.  On  two  other  crosses.  Galloon  West  Cross  (top  part 
of  south  shaft)  and  Armagh  (south  shaft,  3)  the  subject  is  said  to  be 

Allen  and  Anderson,  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  Figs.  72a,  259b, 
332a,  etc.  See  also  Antiquity,  X,  1936,  where  this  style  in  Scotland  is  considered  to 
be  derived  ultimately  from  representations  of  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  divine-hero 
Gilgamesh. 
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16.  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  (after  Smith,  Classical  Dictionary); 

17.  Kells,  South  Cross;  18.  Donaghmore , Co.  Down,  Cross;  19.  Aldbar, 
Scotland,  Cross  Slab  (after  Allen  and  Anderson,  Early  Christian  Monuments 
of  Scotland). 
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similarly  treated  but  unfortunately  both  monuments  are  too  worn  for  the 
recovery  of  detail. is  Finally,  there  is  a well  executed  sculpture  on  the  end 
of  the  north  arm  of  Kells  South  Cross  (Fig.  3:17)  which  shows  a figure 
against  whom  leaps  a small  beast.  As  there  is  already  on  this  cross  a 
representation  of  David  killing  the  lion  {Type  1)  this  may  be  the  rarer 
scene  of  the  killing  of  the  bear. 

Type  3.  Only  one  instance  of  this  version  of  David  and  the  Lion  has 
been  recorded  in  Ireland,  at  Kilteel,  Co.  Kildare,  where  on  one  of  the  stones 
of  the  ^ chancel  arch  there  is  carved  a man  kneeling  on  one  knee  and 
wrenching  apart  the  jaws  of  a lion  which  stands  before  him  (Fig  4:20). 
That  this  is  David  and  not  Samson  seems  most  probable  when  the  panel  is 
compared  with  mid-llth  century  lintel  in  Southwell  Cathedral— (Fig.  4:21). 


Fig.  4.— DAVID  KILLS  THE  LION. 


20.  Kilteel,  Chancel  Arch;  21.  Southwell,  Lintel  (after  Clapham 
nomanesque  Architecture  before  the  Conquest). 


English 


David  and  Goliath. 


® ® ^°™bat  with  the  gigantic  champion  of  the  Philistines 

Goliath  IS  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  further  relation  here.  The 
chapter  in  I Samuel,  xvn,  1-56,  which  is  of  unusual  interest,  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  but  from  it  a few  details  must  be  taken  as  they  are  helpful  in 
distinguishing  the  iconography  of  the  scene.  According  to  the  Scripture 
Goliath  wore  extremely  massive  bronze  armour  and  carried  an  immense 
iron  spear  mounted  on  a shaft  “ like  a weaver’s  beam.”  The  boy  David 
being  too  slender  to  carry  a man’s  armour  or  wield  a full-size  sword,  went 
to  battle  armed  only  with  his  shepherd’s  staff  and  a sling  for  which  he 
had  five_  waterworn  stones  in  a small  bag  or  ” scrip.”  As  David  saw 


p 1-  ,1  1 , 11.  - — AS  joavia  saw 

Goliath  he  ran  towards  him  and  slang  a stone  which  struck  him  in  his 


to  rJnZ  Dorothy 
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forehead  so  that  “ he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth.”  Then  David,  having 
cut  off  the  giant’s  head  with  his  own  sword,  carried  it  to  Saul,  Ring  o 
Israel. 


22.  Silver  Dish,  Cyprus,  detail  (after  Morey,  Early  Christian  Art); 

23.  Monasterboice , S.  Cross. 

This  outstanding  episode  in  the  life  of  David  plays  a considerable  part 
not  only  in  narrative  art,  but  in  liturgical  and  homiletic  literature,  where 
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it  is  employed  to  exemplify  God’s  power  to  save  his  servants  even  in  the 
uttermost  perils.  In  this  significance,  the  deliverance  of  David  from  the 
valour  of  Goliath’s  sword  is  included  in  the  Litany  of  Oengus^^  and  forms 
one  of  the  invocations  in  the  poetical  prayer  against  the  plague  attributed  to 
Colman  MacChlusaigh,  fer  legind,  of  Cork.i^ 

Before  dealing  with  the  Irish  examples  of  this  scene,  both  in  illuminated 
work  and  sculpture  it  is  an  advantage  to  consider  the  mode  of  representation 
in  Continental  art,  as  for  example  on  one  of  the  silver  dishes  from  Cyprus, 
where  the  subject  received  elaborate  treatment.  On  this  the  design  is  laid 
out  in  three  stages : the  topmost  in  small  scale  shows  the  challenge  of 
David  to  Goliath;  in  the  centre  field  and  in  full  size  is  the  encounter  betwnen 
them,  which  is  illustrated  here  (Eig.  5:  22),  while  in  the  lowest  part  or 
exergue  David  beheads  Goliath.  This  version  in  more  or  less  modified  form 
is  not  uncommon  in  Psalter  illustration  where  the  subject  frequently  appears. 

In  Ireland  this  subject  appears  in  two  forms.  A comparatively  full  version 
i which  resembles  in  some  details  the  Cyprus  one  may  be  seen  on  the  panel 
on  Monasterboice  South  Cross  (east  shaft,  2) — (Eig.  5:  23).  At  the  extreme 
left  is  a seated  figure  with  sword  and  shield  and  holding  a large  horn: 
Saul?  Then  David  in  a short  patterned  tunic  with  the  shepherd’s  bag 
hanging  round  his  neck,  his  staff  over  his  shoulder  and  the  open  sling 
hanging  from  his  fingers — before  him  Goliath,  heavily  armed  and  wearing 
a pointed  helmet,  presses  his  hand  to  his  head  and  sinks  dying  to  the 
ground.  At  the  extreme  right  stands  a man  holding  a shield,  presumably 
one  of  the  Pliilistines.  On  Arboe  (south  shaft,  3)  (Eig.  6:25)  the  sculptor 
ha.s  cut  off  both  ends  of  the  scene  and  shows  only  David  and  Goliath.  This 
is  very  worn,  but  it  is  possible  to  see  that  David  holds  the  open  sling  while 
Goliath  sinks  to  his  knees  as  on  the  Monasterboice  panel.  The  British 
Museum  Irish  Psalter  (Vit.  f.xi)  shows  the  scene  similarly  cut,  but  is  of 
real  assistance  in  supplying  detail  not  discernible  in  the  worn  sculptures — 
(Fig.  6:24).  In  this  David’s  staff  is  not  a crook  but  a short  rod  finished 
with  a pleasant  zoomorphic  design;  the  sling,  which  is  smaller  but  similar 
to  those  on  the  sculptured  monuments,  hangs  open  after  the  stone,  which  is 
in  the  air  between  the  two  figures,  has  been  slung.  Goliath  armed  with 
shield,  sword  and  high  pointed  helmet  holds  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
collapses  with  his  knees  buckling  under  him.  The  position  of  the  hand 
should  be  noted,  as  it  explains  the  tiny  fingers  of  the  Monasterboice  sculpture, 
which  are,  of  course,  only  the  first  joints  and  not  the  complete  fingers.  These 
high  pointed  helmets  are  to  be  compared  with  those  worn  by  the  Philistine 
onlookers  on  the  Cyprus  dish;  the  shields,  although  small,  have  a central 
umbo  about  which  it  is  just  possible  to  discern  a pattern  which  may  be  a 
tenuous  link  with  the  whorled  design  on  one  of  the  shields  on  the  silver 
piece  and  similarly  the  studded  design  on  Goliath’s  figure  in  the  miniature 
may  be  a reminiscence  of  armour. 

Pelire  Otnguso,  ed.  W.  Stokes,  ‘ Last  Prologue  ’ p.  285,  11.  481-4. 

Rtvue  Celtique,  v,  p.  101. 
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The  miniature  in  the  St.  John’s  College  Psalter  differs  somewhat  from  the 
designs  just  discussed.  David  has  no  sling,  but  carries  a long  ammal-beaded 
staff  with  pointed  ferrule;  before  him  Goliath  armed  with  shield  and  sword 
and  .small  pointed  helmet  with  his  hand  pressed  to  his  death  wound  falls 
upon  his  face  to  the  earth.”  This  the  artist  attempts  to  ^ 

successfully,  by  drawing  a vertical  figure  upside  down  (Fig.  6 : 26).  This  device 
seems  to  be  repeated  on  the  Killamery  panel  (Fig.  2 ; 15)  already  referre 
to  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  David  and  the  lion  and 
my  .suggestion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  panel  be  correct  we  have  here 
compressed  into  one  scene  the  essentials  of  the  two  miniatures  from  this 


'24.  ^ 25. 

Fig.  6.— DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

24  Irish  Psalter  {B.  M.  Vit.  F.  XI)  (after Westwood  Facsimdes);  25.  Arboe 
Cross;  26.  Irish  Psalter  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (after  Westwood, 
Facsimiles). 

psalter.  In  all  these  examples  vestiges  of  the  classical  formulae  may  stiff 
be  discerned;  even  in  the  extremity  of  abstraction  as  m the  St.  Johns 
College  miniature,  the  flutter  of  David’s  shoulder  cloak  may,  m spite  of 

the  restricting  straight  line,  be  seen. 

In  the  second  type  of  illustration  of  this  subject  the  e.ncounter  between 
David  and  the  giant  is  not  .shown  but  instead  we  find  David,  often  mature 
and  heavily  bearded,  holding  Goliath’s  severed  head  impaled 
spearshaft.  An  excellent  instance  is  to  be  seen  on  the  chancel  arch  at  Kilteel 
(Fig  7-27)  and  here  his  elaborate  dress  should  be  noted.  Much  the  same 
rendering  is  on  the  cross  at  Donaghmore  (Fig.  3:18)  where  David  s high  boots 
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are  an  interesting  detail.  The  scene  is  combined  with  that  of  the  Anointing 
on  Monasterboice  West  Cross,  but  here  David  is  young  and  the  head  seems 
to  hang  on  the  background  with  the  sling  depending  below  it — (Fig.  1:2). 
Finally,  on  the  base  at  Seirkieran  (Fig.  7:28)  David  hurries,  holding  the 
head  with  the  sling  dangling  below  it,  towards  a seated  figure,  presumably 
Saul.16 


27.  KilteeJ,  Chancel  Arch;  28.  Seirkieran,  Cross  Base. 


David  Dancing. 

This  subject  illustrates  the  recovery  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the 
Philistines  by  whom  it  had  been  captured  many  years  previously.  Elaborate 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  this  most  sacred  object  were  made  by 
King  David,  who  himself  went  out  to  meet  the  procession  “ and  David 
danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might  ....  and  Michal  (David’s  wife) 
looked  through  a window  a.nd  saw  David  leaping  and  dancing  ....  and 
she  despised  him  in  her  heart  ” — (II  Samuel,  vi,  13-16  A.V.).  There  is 
a manuscript  of  English  workmanship  and  said  to  be  of  llth-12th  century 
date  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (A. 1. 1.)  which  has  a finely 
illuminated  uncial  initial  to  the  Ist  psalm,  Beatus  vir,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a crowned  figure  turning  head  over  heels,  while  lower  on  the  curve  of 
the  letter  is  a little  roundel  from  which  a crowned  woman  looks  out  and 

I®  This  compares  interestingly  with  a miniature  in  the  Boulogne  Psalter,  ea.  A.D. 
1000,  where  David  swinging  Goliath’s  head  by  the  hair  runs  to  a seated,  crowned 
Saul.  Westwood,  J.  0.,  Facsimiles  of  Miniatures  and  Ornaments  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Irish  MSS.  pi.  38. 
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shakes  an  admonitory  finger  at  him — (Fig.  8:30).  This  miniature  provides 
an  acceptable  interpretation  for  the  “ tumbler  ” on  Kilteel  chancel  arch 
(Fig.  8:31)  as  a rendering  of  this  theme. 


29.  Ivory  Crozier-head , Aghadoe;  30.  Psalter,  detail  (T.C.D.,  A. 1. 1.); 
31.  Kilteel,  Chancel  Arch. 


In  the  Statens  Historiska  iMuseum  in  Stockholm  there  is  a crozier  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  Co.  Kerry.  This  beautiful  work  is  of  morse  ivory  with 
an  elaborately  carved  scroll  head  in  the  centre  part  of  which  is  a bearded  man 
tumbling  ” as  at  Kilteel,  but  with  the  fanciful  addition  that  the  handle 
has  been  wrought  into  a dragon  whose  fanged  jaws  engulf  the  tumbler’s  feet 
— (Fig.  8:29).  Considered  alone  this  might  be  regarded  as  representing  Jonah 
being  cast  up  by  the  whale,  but  the  remarkable  affinities  between  this 
carving,  the  miniature  and  the  Kilteel  sculpture  justify  its  inclusion  in  this 
group  of  subjects  relating  to  the  life  of  David. 

David  Warrior. 

On  a number  of  the  Scottish  monuments  and  apparently  in  association 
with  scenes  relating  to  David  there  appears  an  armed  man  who  is  described 
as  David  as  a warrior — (Fig.  11:37).  Similar  figures,  sometimes  with  a bird 
and/or  a dog  or  dogs  are  recorded  on  some  Northumbrian  crosses. Four 
analogous  figures  have  been  noted  on  Irish  monuments;  one  at  Carndonagh 
(Fig.  10:36)  (North  pillar,  east  side),  a standing  figure  armed  with  shield 
and  sword;  the  cross  at  Durrow  (south  shaft,  3)  (Fig.  9:32)  shows  a seated 
warrior  with  an  upraised  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  a round  shield  on 
his  left.  Two  dogs  are  turned  with  their  backs  to  his  knees.  A closely 


Collingwood,  W.  S.,  Northvmhrian  Crosses  of  the  Pre-Norman  Age,  Figs.  193,  194. 
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similar  figure  but  holding  a round  object  instead  of  a sword  appears  on 
Monasterboice  West  Cross  (north  shaft,  2)  (Fig.  9:34)  and  at  Killary  (Fig. 


Fig.  9.— DAVID  WARRIOR. 


32.  Durrow,  Cross;  33.  Consular  Diptych,  ivory,  detail  (after  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Carvings  in  Ivory);  34.  Monasterboice , W^est 
Cross. 

10:35)  a standing  figure  cazTying  a shield  holds  a similar  object  in  his  right 
hand  (north  shaft,  2).^®  This  object  has  been  interpreted  as  an  orb  and  also 
thought  to  be  food  for  the  dogs.^^  On  comparison  with  some  English  manu- 
scripts we  find  that  this  round  object  also  appears,  as  for  example  in  the 
Durham  Cassiodorus  where  in  the  miniature  of  David  warrior  it  is  used  as 
an  “ identity  disc  ” with  the  name  David  inscribed  on  it. 20  This  whole 
group  of  designs  appears  to  derive  ultimately  from  the  ivory  consular  diptychs 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  Illustrated  here  (Fig.  9:33)  is  a leaf  of  the 
diptych  of  Flavius  Anastasius,  consul  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  517.21  The 
consul  is  shown  seated  on  an  elaborate  state  chair  with  “ lion  ” supports 
and  holding  on  high  the  “ mappa  Circensis  ” which  he  would  throw  down 


Durrow  and  Monasterboice  panels  have  been  described  by  Dr.  F.  Henry  as  the 
Ascension  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Alexander. 

19  Crawford,  H.  S.,  Handbook  of  Carved  Ornament  from  Irish  Monuments,  p.  76. 
He  also  says  that  the  unnatural  position  of  the  dogs  may  be  due  to  some  convention 
now  forgotten. 

20  Cf.  also  St.  Augustine’s  Psalter  (Cott.  Vesp.  A.  I.)  for  a miniature  of  an  armed 
man  holding  a small  circular  object.  See  Westwood,  Facs.,  pi.  3. 


21  Viet.  & Albert  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Ivory  Carvings,  Pt.  I,  p.  28  PI.  vi,  and 

Fig.  7. 
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as  a signal  for  the  public  games  to  begin.  An  adaptation  of  such  a design 
as  this  goes  far  to  explain  the  “ orb  ” and  the  back-to-back  animals  of 
the  Irish  instances. 


Fig.  10.— DAVID  WARRIOR. 

35.  Killary,  Cross;  36.  Carndonagh,  Noi'th  Pillar. 


David  Harpist. 

With  the  illustration  of  David  as  a harpist,  by  tar  the  most  frequently 
employed  motif  of  the  cycle,  we  depart  from  the  narrative  scene^^  and  the 
representation  is  intended  as  a portrait  of  the  “ sweet  singer,”  the  author 
of  the  psalms.  The  subjeot  of  David,  alone  or  accompanied  by  his  four 
musicians,  is  that  commonly  selected  to  decorate  the  first  psalm  and  seems 
inspired  by  such  a passage  as  the  9th  verse  of  Ps.  xliii:  ‘‘  I will  sing  a 

22  There  are  some  miniatures  to  show  the  episode  of  Saul’s  casting  the  javelin  at 
David  while  he  played  before  him.  (I  Samuel,  xviii,  10-11). 
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new  song  ....  upon  a psaltery  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  will  I 

sing.  ”23 

In  Ireland  the  full  illustration  of  David  and  his  musicians  occurs  only 
once,  that  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  head  of  the  South  Cross  at  Monasterboice 
(Eig.  4:38).  Here  the  group  has  been  flattened  into  a row  of  figures  to  the 
left  of  the  central  subject  with  one  isolated  horn  player  to  the  right  of 
this.  The  row  is  headed  by  David  seated  and  playing  a rectangular 
instrument  of  four  or  five  strings  arranged  close  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  frame  on  top  of  which  a bird  is  perched.  Next  is  a horn-player  and 
behind  him  one  who  holds  a book  and  follows  the  music  with  his  forefinger 
on  the  page.  Over  his  shoulder  another  figure  stretches  his  hand  towards 
the  book.  The  presence  of  the  bird  is  explained  as  symbolising  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  came  upon  David  from  the  time  of  his  anointing.  On 
Durrow  (Fig.  11:39)  similarly  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  head,  the 
scene  is  reduced  to  two  figures — a seated  harpist  with  a horn-player  before 
him.  The  instrument  is  very  like  that  on  Monasterboice,  and  has  six  strings 
closely  strung  and  passing  over  a sort  of  bridge  or  sounding  board  at  the 
base  of  the  frame.  The  four  horn-players  on  the  easit  side  of  the  head  of 
the  West  Cross  at)  Clonmacnoise  may  belong  to  this  iconography,  but  as 
‘ there  is  no  harpist  this  is  not  certain.  Single  musicians  such  as  appear  on 
some  monuments  are  most  probably  ‘‘  cuts  ” from  some  version  of  the  full 
choir.  An  example  of  such  a one  appears  on  this  cross  at  Clonmacnoise 
(north  shaft,  2),  which  shows  a person  blowing  a set  of  pan-pipes.  His  feet 
rest)  on  a stool  with  very  elegantly  treated  ‘‘  lion  ” supports  and  included  in 
the  panel  is  a curious  device  for  which  no  satisfactory  interpretation  is 
forthcoming  (Fig.  11:40).  The  Scottish  slab  at  Ardchatten  which  illustrates 
David  and  choir  and  David  Warrior  includes  a player  on  similar  pipes  (Fig. 
11:37). 

When  all  the  Irish  examples  of  David  as  Harpist  are  closely  compared 
and  studied  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  majority  of  these  depict 
an  instrument  which  is  not  a true  harp  but  a copy,  more  or  less  blundered, 
of  a lyre,2^  and  the  chair  on  which  he  sits  frequently  has  zoomorphic 
characteristics.  Exceptions  to  these  general  remarks  are  afforded  by  the 
panel  on  Graiguenamanagh  (Fig.  12:49)  cross  (east  shaft,  1),  Carndonagh 
north  pillar  (west  face)  (Fig.  12:50),  and  the  South  Cross  at  Kells  (west, 
top  of  head)  (Fig.  12:47).  On  the  first  two  the  harpists  sit  upon  the  ground 
and  the  instruments  are  harps,  that  at  Carndonagh  being  of  especial  interest 
for  its  detail  and  decoration.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  on  the  Kells 
Cross  is  unlike  any  of  the  other  Irish  examples  as  the  harp  most  nearly 


The  exact  significance  of  these  words  is  far  from  certain.  The  Boulogne  Psalter 
illustrates  a rectangular  instrument  with  ten  strings  with  the  legend  “ Hec  est  forma 
psalterii  ” (Westwood,  Facs.,  pi.  37).  According  to  Sachs,  C.,  History  of  Musical 
Instruments,  p.  115,  the  psaltery  is  to  be  equated  with  the  vertical  angular  harp. 

^ In  contradiction  to  this  Sachs  (op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  262)  considers  all  the  Irish 
examples  to  be  harps  and  not  lyres. 
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37.  Ardchatten,  Scotland,  Slab  (after  Allen  and  Anderson,  Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Scotland);  38.  Monasterboice,  South  Cross;  39.  Burrow,  Cross; 
40.  Clonmacnoise , West  Cross. 

resembles  that  on  Mai  Lumkin  (Fig.  1 : 6)  and  the  chair  is  devoid  of  any 
zoomorphic  features. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  ultimate  provenance  of  the  motif  of  the  Harpist 
we  find  that  the  early  Christian  artists  drew  their  inspiration  from  one  or 
more  of  the  stock  modes,  common  in  antique  art,  of  portraying  Orpheus,®® 
and  illustrated  here  (Fig  12:41)  is  a detail  from  a Roman  lamp  which  shows 
Orpheus  seated  on  a lion  and  holding  in  one  hand  a lyre  supported  on  his 
knee  while  a tuning  key  can  be  seen  in  his  other  hand.  On  the  frame  of 
of  the  lyre  a bird  is  perched. 


25  The  adaptation  of  Orpheus  models  to  Christian  themes  was  common  and  there  is 
an  instance  of  such  an  artistic  transfer  by  a Jewish  artist  to  depict  David  as  harpist 
in  the  3rd  century  synagogue  at  Dura-Europos.  Leveen,  J.,  The  Hehreiv  Bible  in 
Art,  pp.  29-30,  pi.  vi,  1. 
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This  late^aiiMque  work  has  been  selected  as  indicating  the  prototype  from 
whicn  a series  of  Irish  representations  may  be  said  to  derive.  First  amongst 
these  the  miniature  in  the  Irish  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum  (Vit.  F.  xi); 
here  (Fig.  12:42)^David  sits^  on 'a  wonderfully  stylised  lion  and  plays  upon 
an  instrument  which  is  neither  a lyre  nor  an  harp,  but  a sort  of  hybrid  with 
eleven  strings,  seven  pegs  and  a handsome  sidepiece  composed  of  two 
animals  decoratively  combined.  His  right  hand  is  in  front  of  the  strings 
and  the  left  hand  and  tuning  key  are  shown  behind  the  frame.  The  treaL 
ment  of  the  lion’s  haunch  and  its  tail  beneath  its  body  where  it  terminates 
in^  an  interlaced  knot  of  surpassing  complexity  ishould  be  noted.  This 
miniature  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  panel  on 
Clonmacnoise  West  Cross  (south  shaft,  2)  where  David,  bearded  and  with 
flowing  hair,  rather  uncomfortably  seated  on  his  lion,  plays  his  “ lyre-harp  ” 
which  has  weathered  into  a bell-like  object  (Fig.  12: 43). 26  The  position  of 
his  hands  is  no  longer  clear  nor  is  it  possible  to  discern  any  detail  of  the 
frainework  of  the  instrument.  At  first  glance  it  seems  evident  that  the 
lion  s tail  curls  up  in  front  of  his  flank,  but  in  certain  lights  there  seems 
to  be  a ghostly  trace  of  carved  work  beneath  its  body,  so  that  when  the 
stone  was  newly  worked  the  parallels  between  it  and  the  miniature  may 
have  been  even  closer  than  they  now  appear.  From  Clonmacnoise  this  design 
may  be  followed  to  Kells  "West  Cross  (east  shaft,  3)  where  David,  an  absurd 
little  figure,  sits  in  mid-air  over  a badly  bent  lion  and  brandishes  a fan- 
shaped object  (Fig.  12 : 44)  and  finally  to  Kinnitty  (Fig.  1 : 6)  where  fantasy- 
yields  to  reason  and  David  sits  calm  and  benign  upon  a lion  almost  com- 
pletely tamed  into  a chair. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  decline  of  lion  into  chair  the  faintly  animal 
characteristics  of  the  chairs  on  Durrow  and  the  North  and  South  crosses 
at  Castledermot  take  on  an  added  significance,  while  the  “ harp  ” on  the 
South  Cross  (west  _ side, ^ north  arm)  (Fig.  12:45)  seems  to  have  had  a 
zoomorphic  elaboration  of  the  top  member  of  the  frame,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  carving  creates  the  impression  that  the  player’s  arm  extends 
over  the  top  of  the  instrument.  Both  this  instrument  and  that  on  the 
North  Cross  (went  side,  north  arm  (Fig.  12:45)  seem  to  have  had  five  or 
perhaps  six  strings  across  the  centre  of  the  frame  which  is  approximately 
quadrangular.  Unfortunately  the  harpist  on  Ullard  (east  side,  south  arm) 
IS  too  worn  to  be  adequately  studied,  but  from  what  may  be  seen  it  would 
appear  that  the  design  resembles  that  on  Castledermot  North  Cross. 

With  the  mention  of  the  instances  of  this  motif  on  Irish  metal  work  we 
come  to  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  David  cycle  in  Irish  art.  These 
examples  occur  on  two  important  shrines,  the  Breac  Moedoc  and  the  shrine 
of  the  Stowe  Missal. ^ The  harpist  on  the  first  wears  a long  garment  with  a 
bordered  cloak  over  it  and  plays  a quadrangular  harp  with  five  strings;  his 

The  link  between  the  miniature  and  the  panel  was  suggested  as  long  ago  as  1897 
by  Romilly  Allen  {Pro.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  xxxi,  326)  but  the  idea  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  developed  and  such  various  interpretations  as  the  Itaisiiuj  of  Lazarus  or 
Moses  Striking  the  Pock  have  been  offered. 
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Fig.  12.— DAVID  HARPIST. 

41  Orpheus  (after  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities); 
42.  Irish  Psalter  (B.  M.,  Vit.  F.  XI)  (after  Westwood  Facsimiles);  43.  Clo«- 
macnoise,  West  Cross;  44.  Kells,  West  Gross;  45.  ' 

46.  Castledermot,  South  Cross;  47.  Kells,  South  Cross;  48^  Shrine  of  the 
Stowe  Missal,  detail;  49.  Graiguenamanagh , North  Cross;  50.  Garndonagh. 
North  Pillar;  51.  Breac  Maodhog,  detail. 
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bird  is  not)  perched  on  the  frame  but  placed  near  it — (Fig-  12:51).  The 
general  treatment  of  this  figure  and  the  dotted  borders  on  his  garments 
resemble  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  figures  on  Clonmacnoise  West  Cross 
and  also  on  Durrow  and  as  it  is  usually  accepted  that)  while  part  of  this 
shrine  is  of  11th  century  date,  the  Harpist  and  some  of  the  decorative  details 
may  be  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century:  a date  which  would 
harmonise  reasonably  well  with  the  early  10th  century  date  to  which  the 
Clonmacnoise  Cross  is  generally  ascribed.  On  the  shrine  of  the  Stowe  Missal, 
a work  of  the  first)  half  of  the  11th  century,  the  harpist  is  a small  seated 
figure  who  plays  a three-stringed  rectangular  instrument : he  is  placed 
betw'een  two  ecclesiastics  and  has  a demi-angel  over  his  head. — (Fig.  12:48). 


Summary. 

Some  fifty  instances  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  David  as  they  appear  in 
Irish  art,  be  it  illumination,  sculpture,  metalwork  or  ivory  have  been 
reviewed.  The  choice  of  subjects  is  somewhat  limited  and  the  examples  of 
each  seem  to  have  followed  a constant  and  almost  unvarying  mode  of  repre- 
sentation with  a close  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the 
stone  carver.  A relationship  which  gains  interest  by  the  very  disparity  of 
their  respective  treatment  of  a common  original  whereby  the  elegant 
implausibility  of  an  eye  treated  as  a circle  with  tangental  socket  or  an  ear 
composed  of  interlocking  C-spirals  serves  to  enhance  the  genuine  naturalism 
of  the  sculptor.  A naturalism,  which  though  somewhat  obscured  by  a 
tendency  to  transfer  the  draughtsman’s  technique  to  stone  as  witness  the 
interlaced  beards  or  the  “ handle-bar  ” moustachios,  yet  created  such  living 
individuals  as  the  Warrior  on  Monasterboice  West  Cross  or  the  Harpist  at 
Kinnitty.  The  common  originals  from  which  the  workers  derived  most  of 
their  designs  for  the  illustration  of  the  David  cycle  have  been  shown  to  be 
based  on  motifs  of  classical  origin  and  popular  in  Continental  Christian  art 
from  an  early  date.  Their  distribution  to  our  remote  western  island  being 
in  all  probability  due  to  illuminated  psalters  or  gospels  containing  miniatures, 
themselves  copied  with  such  a degree  of  fidelity  to  the  antique  mode  as  to 
retain  many  vestiges  of  their  origin. 
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SOME  OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  AEMS  OF  THE  FOUE  PEOVINCES 


By  Edward  MacLysaght,  M.A.,  H.  Litt.,  M.E.I.A.,  Vice-President. 

WE  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  the  Arms  of  the  Four  Provinces 
displayed  in  a variety  of  prominent  positions  that  most  people  are 
inclined  to  take  their  antiquity  for  granted.  They  seem  to  have  a 
considerable  popular  appeal : there  is,  perhaps,  an  idea,  possibly  subcon- 
scious, that  their  use  in  conjunction  with  each  other  suggests  that  the  body, 
institution  or  firm  which  uses  these  arms  on  plaque,  notepaper  or  calendar 
has  an  all-Ireland  character  and  a nation-wide  organization.  Such  use  is 
irregular  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland,  the  Arms 
of  the  Four  Provinces  are  an  integral  part  of  their  own  arms,  duly  registered 
at  the  Office  of  Arms  (Genealogical  Office)  in  Dublin  Castle.  More  often 
than  not  the  Arms  of  the  Four  Provinces,  whether  pirated  or  used  legiti- 
mately, to  represent  the  Provinces  are  incorrectly  shewn;  during  the  1798 
celebrations  last  year,  for  example,  only  two  of  the  flags  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Provinces  outside  Leinster  House  were  correct — Ulster  and  Connacht 
were  inaccurately  blazoned ; it  is  only  recently  that  the  white  field^  shewn  in 
the  Ulster  flag  at  Croke  Park,  was  corrected  by  the  G.A.A.  authorities  to 
yellow;  and,  greatest  “ howler  ” of  all,  which  I have  before  me  as  I write, 
a commercial  firm,  of  standing  certainly,  but  in  no  way  an  almost  national 
institution  as  Guinness’s,  the  C.I.E.  or  the  E.S.B.  might  be  said  to  be,  has 
a representation  of  the  arms  of  the  Four  Provinces  which  entirely  ignores  the 
tinctures  and  sets  out  the  whole  achievement  in  red,  white  and  blue!  All 
this,  as  I say,  has  familiarized  us  with  these  arms,  which,  with  their  correct 
tinctures,  of  course,  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  Burke’s  “ General 
Armory.  ” 

Their  origin,  at  least  as  provincial  arms,  is  obscure.  The  earliest  record 
in  the  Office  of  Arms  is  that  made  by  William  Hawkins,  who  was  Ulster 
King  of  Arms  from  1698  to  1736:  they  were,  in  fact,  recorded  by  him 
officially  in  two  different  places.  One  of  these, ^ in  1733,  blazons  the  arms 
almost  exactly  as  now  generally  accepted  and  in  another**  a few  years  earlier 
Munster,  Leinster  and  Connacht  are  as  in  MS.  62  but  for  Ulster  we  find 
in  Hawkins’s  hand  “ Or  a lion  rampant  double-queued  gules  ” with  “ Argent 
a dexter  hand  couped  gules  ” added  later,  a further  addition  in  the  hand  of 
Sir  William  Betham  (Ulster  King  of  Arms,  1820  to  1853)  giving  the  present 
blazon  i.e.  “Or  a cross  gules,  on  an  inescutcheon  argent  a dexter  hand 
couped  gules.  ’’ 

Clearly  Hawkins  was  not  registering  a new  Grant  or  recording  any  very 
recent  innovation  since  the  Arms  of  the  Four  Provinces  as  we  now  know 


1 It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  arms  officially  granted  to  Northern  Ireland  in 
1924,  though  based  on  those  of  Ulster,  are  by  no  means  identical  with  them.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  tiie  field  argent  instead  of  or. 

2 G.O.  MS.  62  3 G.O.  MS.  54. 
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them  were  undoubtedly  widely  known  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  appear,  for  example,  on  a map  of  Galway  made  in  1651 
.and  on  an  academic  document  of  1644,  reproduced  in  Gilbert’s 

Facsimiles.”* 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  both  these  sources  the  ancient  Province  of 
Meath  is  shewn  as  well  as  the  other  four,  the  arms  ascribed  to  it  being 
apparently  ‘‘Azure  a king  seated  on  his  throne  all  or.”  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  a manuscript  dated  1542,  gives  these  arms  as  those 
of  the  King  of  Ireland®  while  another,  compiled  by  Ulster  King  of  Arms  rather 
more  than  a century  later  records  that  ‘‘  the  ancient  arms  of  this  Kingdom 
were  sable  a king  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  throne  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a lily  or.”®  Again  Canon  Ffrench  in  his  article  in  this  journal 

entitled  ‘‘  Arms  of  Ireland  and  Celtic  Tribal  Heraldry  ” says’  that 
O’Flaherty  recorded  ‘‘  Saturn  (i.e.  sable)  a king  enthroned  in  majesty  with 
a lily  in  his  hand  ('?or)”  as  the  early  Arms  of  Ireland.  Lyndsay ’s  king  is 
holding  a sceptre.  Ffrench  further  states  that  O’Halloran  concluded  that 
the  arms  in  question  were  those  of  Meath.  However,  I have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  reference  to  these  arms  in  an  Irish  source  earlier  than  1644. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  never  was  any  formal  grant  in  the  case  of 
these  coats:  to  whom  indeed  could  they  have  been  granted,  at  any  rate 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  Provinces  were 
recognized  as  separate  entities  for  military,  fiscal  and  other  administrative 
purposes.  The  form  in  which  they  were  recorded  by  Hawkins  supports  the 
assumption  that  he  was  unofficially  or  semi-officially  recording  something 
hallowed  by  tradition  or  at  least  warranted  by  prescription. 

In  one  sense  these  arms  can  be  regarded  as  hallowed  by  tradition  because 
in  the  case  of  Munster,  Leinster  and  Connacht,  and  one  might  perhaps  add 
Meath,  they  appear  to  be  continuations  or  adaptations  of  arms  at  some  time 
used  by  Ireland  as  a whole.  Thus  the  ‘‘azure  three  antique  crowns  or  ”® 
■of  Munster  was,  without  question,  regarded  as  the  x\rms  of  Ireland  prior  to 
the  adoption  by  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  of  the  harp  motif;  Leinster’s 
‘‘  vert  a harp  or  stringed  argent  ” is  simply,  of  course,  the  arms  of  Ireland 
as  used  now  and  for  the  past  four  centuries  with  the  substitution  of  vert 
for  azure  in  the  field.  The  case  of  Connacht  is  more  interesting.  Until 
recently  it  was  frequently  stated  that  the  dimidiated  eagle  and  the  arm  and 
sword  represented  two  powerful  (but  never  definitely  identified)  Connacht 
families;  this  view,  however,  may  be  discounted  and,  having  regard  to  the 
ascription  of  national  coats  to  the  other  Provinces,  the  statement®  made 

* Vol.  IV,  part  II,  plate  59.  The  map  of  Galway  is  preserved  in  T.C.D.  and  a 
copy  is  in  the  National  Library.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  these  by  Dr.  Hayes 
McCoy. 

5 See  printed  facsimile  plate  18.  e G.O.  MS  54  p 33 

’ J.R.S.A.I.,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  238. 

® In  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries  the  three  crowns  were  usually  in  pale,  not 
‘2  & 1 as  for  Munster  nowadays,  thus  giving  some  colour  to  the  legend  that  Henry 
VIII’s  main  reason  for  substituting  harps  for  crowns  when  he  assumed  the  title  King 
of  Ireland  was  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  three  crowns  in  pale  to  the  Papal 
triple  tiara. 
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about  the  year  1575,  by  Edward  Fletcher,  Athlone  Pursuivant,  that  the 
Arms  of  Ireland  “ are  now  Azure  three  harps  or  but  in  old  time  were  party 
per  pale  or  and  gules  in  the  first  dimidiated  eagle  displayed  [?sa]  in  the  second 
a hand  holding  a dagger  argent  hilted  and  pommelled  or  ” immediately 
suggests  that  the  modern  Connacht  arms  are  once  again  a variant  of  the 
arms  of  Ireland. 

If  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Betham  can  be  trusted  the  Four  Provinces 
had,  in  fact,  arms  which  were  officially  used  and  recognized  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  in  a period  before  the  date  of  the  earliest 
record  of  the  present  arms,  and  I think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  though 
Betham,  like  everyone  who  daily  sets  down  the  results  of  the  unremitting 
labours  of  a lifetime,  made  mistakes  he  was  not  a man  deliberately  to  invent 
and  then  to  record  his  inventions  in  the  archives  of  his  Office.  The  facts 
Betham  records^  are  that  the  Vice-Admirals  of  the  four  Provinces  used 
respectively ; 

Ulster:  Argent  a sinister  hand  couped  as  the  wrist  gules, 

Leinster:  Azure  three  crescents,  two  and  one,  or, 

Munster:  Gules  a cubit  arm  fessways  holding  a sword  erect 
all  proper, 

Connacht : Argent  on  oak  tree  eradicated  vert; 
each  having  a wing  in  the  dexter  chief  or  the  fesse  point  and  that  the  omission 
of  the  wings  gives  the  arms  of  the  Provinces  themselves.  This  discovery  is 
somewhat  startling  as  in  three  of  the  four  Provinces  the  arms  blazoned  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  those  now  regarded  as  traditional. 

Ulster  has  the  red  hand,  in  this  case,  be  it  noted,  a sinster  hand.  It  has, 
I think,  been  put  beyond  the  range  of  dispute  that  the  Red  Hand  of  the 
O’Neills  was  a dexter  hand  and  that  the  use  of  the  left  in  baronets’ 
escutcheons  is  an  error  based  on  a misconception.  So  I suggest  that,  having 
regard  to  its  date,  in  the  trick  now  under  consideration  the  left  hand,  not  the 
right,  was  naturally  drawn  without  question. 

Though  the  Province  of  Ulster  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  four,  or  of  the  five  if  Meath  be  included,  whose  arms  were  not  based  on 
those  of  Ireland,  Ulster  does  in  fact  combine  the  arms  of  two  royal  or  quasi- 
royal families  with  the  dexter  hand  gules  of  the  O’Neills  and  the  cross  gules 
of  the  de  Burgos. 

Another  question  which  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  arms  of 
the  Four  Provinces  is  concrned  with  their  correct  marshalling  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  appear  quarterly.  Ireland,  like  several  other  European 
countries  (including  republican  France  and  Switzerland  as  well  as  the  mon- 
archical Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries)  uses  heraldic  designs  on  postage 
stamps  : viz,  the  2^d.,  4d.  and  9d.  denominations  of  the  permanent  series. 

9 G.O.  MS.  81,  p.  183,  quoting  T.C.D.,  E.  1.  30;  cf.  B.M.  Harl.  304,  p.  8298,  which 
gives,  inter  alia,  another  version  of  this  blazon  as  the  arms  of  Ireland.  The  date  is  circa 
1580. 

19  G.O.  MS.  526,  p.  65.  The  date  of  this  manuscript  is  1712:  Betham  of  course' 
made  the  entry  referred  to  more  than  a hundred  years  later  on  a blank  page  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 
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and  in  this  design  the  order  of  marshalling  is  1.  Leinster,  2.  Connacht,  3. 
Ulster  and  4.  Munster.  It  might  be  concluded  from  their  appearance  in  that 
order  on  an  official  publication  that  this  was  the  accepted  order  of  precedence 
but  actually  the  marshalling  on  the  stamp  was  quite  arbitrary;  it  was  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  artist  whose  decision  was  based  on  purely  aesthetic 
grounds.  The  older  generation  would  find  it  hard  to  depart  from  the  stock 
phrase  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  Connacht,  (or  rather  Connaught)  of  our 
school  days  but  that  presumably  was  based  on  euphony.  It  was  followed 
when  a Grant  of  Arms  was  made  to  the  Veterinary  College.  In  the  arms  of 
the  Genealogical  Office  the  order  selected  was  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster, 
Connacht,  once  again  for  aesthetic  reasons. 

The  official  view  is  that  the  arms  of  the  Provinces  are  those  now  com- 
monly in  use  as  correctly  blazoned  below^^  and  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  no  order  of  precedence  among  them. 

Fox-Davies  in  his  “ Book  of  Public  Arms  ” says  that  no  Irish  county 
has  armorial  bearings  and  his  statement  was  substantially  true  at  the  date 
this  work  was  published.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  Office  of  Arms  in  April 
1943  from  British  to  Irish  authority,  the  Dublin  County  Council  has 
obtained  a Grant  of  Arms  viz..  Or  a raven  standing  upon  a hurdle  sable, 
with  for  crest  a beacon  proper,  the  territorial  implications  of  which  are  no 
doubt  sufficiently  apparent.  Some  other  county  arms  have  also  come  to 
light.  Counties  Kilkenny,  Tipperary  and  Carlow  were  recorded  in  an  official 
manuscript  volume  of  1665^®  as  having  the  following  arms — 

Kilkenny : Ermine  a fesse  party  per  pale  dexter  sable  three  garbs 

argent  sinister  quarterly  1 & 4 argent  2 & 3 gules  a fret  or. 

Tipperary : Ermine  a fesse  quarterly  1 & 4 or  a chief  indented  azure 
2 & 3 gules  three  covered  caps  or. 

Carlow : Ermine  a fesse  party  per  pale  dexter  argent  a lion  rampant 

gules  sinister  gules  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

These,  of  course,  incorporate  the  arms  of  well-known  leading  families — - 
Butler,  MacMorrogh,  etc.  and  in  Carlow  it  would  appear  that  John,  King  of 
England  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  is  represented. 

The  Councils  of  the  respective  modern  counties  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  officially  recorded  coats  but  I do  not  know  whether  any  of  them 
intend  to  use  them  for  their  seals  or  other  administrative  purposes. 

I have  confined  my  observations  in  this  brief  paper  to  a consideration  of 
the  arms  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Ireland.  Those  of  the  cities  and 
towns  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a critical  examination  also  since 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  registered  at  the  Office  of  Arms  and  several, 
such  as  Limerick,  have  variants  the  correct  form  of  which  should  be  officially 
recorded.  This,  however,  must  be  dealt  with  in  a further  article. 

The  blazons  now  accepted  as  correct  are  : — Leinster  : Vert  a harp  or  stringed 
argent ; Munster  : Azure  three  antique  crowns  or,  two  and  one ; Ulster  : or  a cross 
gules,  on  an  inescutcheon  argent  a dexter  hand  couped  gules  ■,  Connacht  ; per  pale  argent 
and  azure  dexter  a dimidiated  eagle  displayed  sable,  sinister  conjoined  therewith  at  the 
shoulder  a sinister  arm  embowed  holding  a sword  proper  sleeved  of  the  first. 

12  G.O.  MS.  No.  60,  fo.  190. 
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By  the  Eev.  John  Eyan,  S.J.,  D.Litt.,  Past-President. 


IN  our  approach  to  earliest  Dublin  we  have  our  choice  of  three  ways,  one 
legendary,  one  archaeological,  one  historical.  They  all  bring  us  to  the 
ford  over  the  Liffey  (Aba  Life,  Euirthech)  near  its  mouth,  a ford  known 
from  the  earliest  times  as  Ath  Cliath — “ ford  of  the  wickerwork,  wattles  or 
hurdles.”  Excavations  in  the  last  century^  showed  that  the  area  round 
Christ  Church — Winetavern  Street,  Eishamble  Street,  Castle  Street,  High 
Street — was  in  ancient  times  a bog.  This  peat  foundation  may  have  given 
a dark  colour  to  the  water  somewhere  near  the  point  where  the  Poddle  joins 
the  larger  Liffey  stream  and  thus  constituted  a Dubh-linn  (‘  ‘ blackpool  ’ ’)  in 
the  river.  Both  Ath  Cliath  and-  Dubhlinn  are  Gaelic  forms,  and  neither  is 
unique  in  Ireland.  There  is  an  Ath  -Cliath  (Medraige)  in  the  north  of  Ui 
Fiachrach  Aidne  (a  territory  that  corresponds  with  the  diocese  of  Kilmac- 
duagh)  at  Cla-rinbridge  near  Athenry,  -and  another  called  Ath  Cliath  in 
Chorainn  at  Ballymote,  C-o.  Sligo.  There  was  a Duiblinn  in  Ulster,  and  a 
Duiblinn  in  Connacht,  apparently  on  the  Suck  in  Galw-ay.  Ath  Cliath  and 
Duiblmn  are  thus  names  given  to  a ford  across  and  a pool  in  .a  river  by 
Irish  -speakers.  It  may  be  noted  that  Baile  Atha  Cliath  as  the  name  for 
Dublin  is  found  first  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  1368.2 

Where  -exactly  the  ford  was,  and  what  exactly  -th-e  construction  at,  or 
near,  it  was,  to  justify  the  epithet  ‘‘  ford  of  the  wattles  or  hurdles,”  are 
questions  none  too  easy  to  answer.  It  is  natural  to  -suppose  that  where  the 
ford  w-as  there  the  bridge  was  built  in  due  -course.  But  where  was  the  first 
bridge  built?  Speed’s  map  of  1610  shows  the  one  bridge  of  that  period 
joining  Bridge  Street  with  Church  Street. ^ But  we  know  that  permission  to 
build  -a  new  bridge  was  granted  to  the  -citizens  by  King  John  in  1214,  at  the 
place  ‘‘  where  it  should  -seem  most  expedient  for  the  use  of  the  -city,”  and 
that  leave  was  given  -at  the  same  time  to  demolish  the  old  bridge  should 
the  -citizens  id-e-sire  to  do  so  in  -order  to  help  to  defray  expenses.  What 
actually  took  place  then  is  not  recorded.^  It  is  obvious  that  a new  bridge 
may  have  been  built  and  at  a point  on  the  river  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
on  which  the  older  ‘‘  bridge  -of  the  Oistmen  ” had  stood.  Whether  this 
original  bridge  again  had  been  built  at  the  traditional  ford  of  Ath  -Cliath  is 

1  Haliday,  The  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin,  p.  208  ff. 

2  6 baile  Atha  Cliath  co  baile  Atha  Luain.  Contrast  AU.,  1369,  ag  Gallaih  Atha 
Cliath  : 1412,  d' eUd  a hAth  Cliath.  But  AU.,  1473,  co  baile  Atha  Cliath.  Thus  Baile 
Atha  Cliath  is  hardly  found  in  Irish  mouths  until  about  1500,  if  even  then.  The  Four 
Masters  consistently  use  Ath  Cliath,  without  the  Baile. 

3  Fr.  Hogan,  Onom..,  s.v.  Drochet  Dubgaill,  says,  quoting  Gilbert,  History  of  Dublin, 
I,  319,  that  the  only  bridge  in  Dublin,  1006-1670,  was  the  Old  Bridge  that  led  from 
Bridgefoot  Street  to  Oxmantown. 

* Haliday,  loc.  cit.,  216  ff. 
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doubtful.  According  to  Haliday  (p.  222),  it  is  to  be  deduced  that  the  so- 
called  “ Old  Bridge  ” of  later  times  was  built  in  1428  for  the  Dominicans, 
who  had  a house  in  lOxmantown,  and  a school  at  Usher’s  Island,  south  of  the 
river.  But  it  .is  not  clear  that  this  bridge  was  built  .at  Bridgefoot  Street — 
Queen  Street.  If  de  Burgo  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was.  still  standing  when 
he  wrote^  it  would  be  at  Bridge  Street.  The  suggestion  is  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Dublin  Bridge  in  1386,  there  was  no  new  building,  but  com- 
munication solely  by  ferry,  until  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1428.  Two 
considerations  must  here  be  kept  in  mind.  The  bridge  would  be  built  well 
upstream,  within  the  city  bounds,  so  as  to  allow  the  river  at  Wood  Quay 
and  Merchants’  Quay  to  be  used  freely  by  ships.  There  are  references  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries®  to  fords  and  shallow  places  between  the  bridge 
of  Dublin  and  the  island  of  Clontarf,  at  the  river  mouth,  land  above  all  to  a 
ford  p.assing  from  near  Dame’s  Gate  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  there  was  a well-known  and  much  used  ford  leading  from  the 
Fownes  Street — Eustace  Street  area  on  the  south  side  to  Jervis  Street  or 
thereabouts  on  the  north  side.  This  may  have  been  the  traditional  Ath 
Cliath. 

What  is  the  isignificance  of  the  cliath  in  Ath  Cliath,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
wattles  or  hurdles  in  the  ‘ ‘ ford  of  the  hurdles  ” ? U nf ortunately  no  definition 
is  offered  by  any  ancient  source.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  12th 
century  a .structure  called  a cliath-drochet — “ wattle  bridge  ”■ — was  erected 
on  the  Shannon  at  Athlone  by  Toirdelbach  O’Connor  and  again  by  Rory 
O’Connor,''  whilst  a similar  structure  bearing  a similar  name  w.as  flung  by 
Toirdelbach  O’Connor  over  the  Shannon  at  Ath  Liag.®  I suspect  that  the 
difference  between  an  dth-clioMi  and  a cUath-d7vichet  was  not  very  great  in 
practice.  Piles  of  stones  would  be  placed  at  short  intervals  along  the 
ford.  On  them  poles  or  beams  would  be  laid,  and  on  top  of  these  branches, 
the  whole  forming  a rude  roadway  like  the  tochars®  or  causeways  excavated 
in  various  bogs.  Such  a structure  might  properly  be  called  a cliath-di'oichet 
when  it  carried  travellers  dryshod  over  the  ford;  it  might  be  called  an 
dth-cliath  when  it  did  not.  Given  the  building  facilities  and  the  building 
methods  of  the  day,  and  taking  into  account  the  lattentions  of  hostile  forces, 
I think  that  the  distinction  between  an  dth-cliath  and  a cliath-droichet  would 
be  mainly  theoretical.  In  pasing  it  may  be  said  that  while  references  to 
fords  in  early  Irish  records  are  legion,  references  to  bridges  are  extremely 
few.  Some  occur  in  the  literature. “ In  the  Latin  Lives  of  the  Saints,  a 


5 Hibernia  Dominicana,  Kilkenny,  1762.  6 Haliday,  loc.  cit.,  p.  205. 

7 AFM.,  s.a.  1155,  1159.  s aFM.,  s.a.  1140. 

9 AU.  1001.  A tochar  was  made  across  the  Shannon  at  Athlone  by  Maelsechnaill 
II  and  Cathal,  king  of  Connacht. 

10  Of.  Droichet  in  I.T.,  Worterbuch.  Also  Frag.  Annals,  p.  204  : the  Munster 
forces  came  to  Droiched  Leithglinne  on  their  way  to  fight  the  battle  of  Belach  Mugna, 
908. 

Cellene  drochtech  was  abbot  of  Iona,  726-752.  But  does  the  epithet  drochtech  here 
mean  “bridge  builder?” 
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source  which  provides  us  with  abundant  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  barely  one  mention  of  a bridge  occurs It)  tells  of  an  unfortunate 
man,  who  after  death  was  buried  in  hell,  but  who  in  life  had  done  a good 
deed  by  constructing  a bridge  over  a dangerous  -stream,  and  for  that  charitable 
act  was  granted  in  eternity  some  mitigation  of  punishment.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  before  the  year  1000  the  number  of  bridges  in  Ireland  was  negligibly 
small . 

The  legend  of  Ath  Cliath  is  found  in  the  Dindsenchas  and  need  not  detain 
us  long.  Its  burden  is^^  that  owing  to  Adam’s  sin  a prototype  of  the  Loch 
Ness  monster  appeared  at  Lecc  Benn.  The  beast  had  four  heads  and  was 
140  feet  long.  It  licked  up  the  Boyne  bed  till  the  whole  place  became  a 
deep  valley!  At  Brug  male  ind  Oic  (Newgrange  on  the  Boyne)  it  met  its 
end  at  the  hands  of  some  unknown  warrior.  Its  skeleton  got  tossed  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  restless  waves  carried  it  to  the  ford,  where  it  formed  a 
cliath  or  palisade  that  shall  abide  till  doom.  Thereafter  the  ford  was  called 
Ath  Cliath. 

Duiblind  had  a like  romantic  origin. is  The  daughter  of  Rodub  the  curly- 
haired  and  brave  was  wife  of  Enna,  son  of  Nos,  who  settled  in  the  meadow 
land  of  Etar  (Howth).  She  was  a wizard,  she  was  a poetess,  she  was  a 
lady  of  starlike  beauty.  Yet  Enna  cast  an  eye  on  another  lady,  fair  and 
lovely.  Aide,  daughter  of  Ochind.  Duiblind,  daughter  of  Rodub,  grew  jealous 
and  one  morning  sang  a spell  of  the  sea.  This  enraged  Ochind,  father  of  the 
other  woman,  who  suborned  -a  gilla.  Margin  son  of  Cnucha,  to  cast  a caer- 
eJiss  (cunning-ball)  in  her  path  and  destroy  her!  Thereafter  the  Liffey 
pool  w-as  -called  Duiblind  in  loving  memory. 

Archaeologically  the  district  round  Ath  Cliath  has  yielded  some  finds  of 
interest.  But  they  do  not  indicate  a settlement  of  any  size  or  importance. 
Rather  do  they  suggest  a fishing  village  with  huts  like  the  “ tuguriolum  ubi 
hospitabam  ” mentioned  by  St.  Patrick^  where  sailors  would  find  lodgings 
when  they  had  brought  their  ships  into  -shelter  at  nightfall  in  Dublin  Bay. 

Historically  the  earliest  reference  to  Ath  Cliath  is  probably  that  found  in 
Adamnan’s  Life  of  St.  Colmcille.^®  Adamnan  died  in  704,  but  the  reference 
is  to  St.  Colmcille  himself,  whose  death  is  -dated  597.  According  to  the 
story  a strange  disease  followed  a fall  of  rain  from  dense  and  ugly  clouds  in 
that  part  of  Ireland  which  lay  between  the  stream  called  Ailbene  (the  Delvin 
River  which  enters  the  sea  at  Gorm-anston)  and  the  Vadum  died  (Ath 
Cliath  on  the  Liffey).  This  rain  caused  ulcers  in  man  and  beast,  with  fatal 
consequences.  iColmcille  sent  one  of  his  monks  to  stop  its  ravages.  Thus 
in  the  6th  century  Ath  Cliath  on  the  Liffey  was  a place  well  known  to 
Irishmen. 

Strange  to  relate  it  entered  hardly  at  all  into  Irish  history  before  the  9th 

n Vita  Brendani  II,  VSH.,  II,  p.  288.  Cf.  ib.  I,  p.  civ.  n.4;  CBS.,  pp.  68-9.  All 
references  to  bridges  in  BNE,  e.g.,  Drochet  Atha  (Drogheda),  are  late. 

12  Metrical  Binds.,  Ill,  p.  100. 

13  Metr.  Binds.,  Ill  p.  94. 

15  Vita  Columbae,  ed.  Reeves,  pp.  108-9. 


1*  Confessio,  § 18. 
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century,  despite  its  position  on  a river  that  marked  the  boundary  between 
two  king'doms.  North  of  the  Liffey  Lay  Mide,  Meatli,  soutli  of  tlie  Liffey 
lay  Laigin,  Leinster.  A word  or  two  must  be  said  about  these  boundary 
states.  North  of  the  Liffey  was  settled  a branch  of  the  Cianachta,  a people 
said  to  be  of  Munster  origin  and  found  in  Eld®  and  in  Glenn  Geimin,  Co. 
DeiTy  (Cianachta  Glinne  Geimin).  Their  land  in  the  east,  from  Dromiskin 
to  the  Liffey,  is  said  to  have  been  given  them  in  reward  for  their  services 
to  Cormac  mac  Art,  King  of  Tara,  against  the  men  of  Ulster  in  the  battle 
of  Crinna,  fought  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  Similarly  in 
Munster  the  Desi  received  lands  for  the  military  service  given  by  them  to 
the  Eoganachta  against  the  Leinstermen.  A sub-section  of  the  Cianachta 
was  the  Saitne,  settled  in  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  north  Co.  Dublin.  On 
the  western  or  Meath  side  was  a branch  of  another  ancient  people — the 
Gailenga.  This  branch  was  called  the  Gailenga  Becca  Breg,  and  its  ruler 
in  pre-Norman  times  was  0 h-Aongusa  (Ennis).  According  to  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  Glasnevin  lay  in  Gailenga  territory.!^ 
Both  Cianachta  and  Gailenga  were  subject  to  the  great  U1  Neill  dynasty  of 
the  south,  and  formed  part  of  the  U1  Neill  kingdom  of  Brega,  which  with 
the  kingdom  of  Mide,  in  what  is  now  mainly  Westmeath,  formed  the  great 
Ui  Neill  (midland)  over-kingdom  of  Mide,  Meath. 

South  of  the  Liffey,  the  kingdom  was  Leinster.  The  sub-section  was 
Cuala.  Two  distinguished  septs,  the  Uf  Chellaig  Chualann  and  the  Ui 
Briuin  Ohualann  belonged  to  this  area.  The  former  were  of  the  same  descent 
as  the  Ui  Mail,  whose  name  survives  in  the  place  name  of  Glen  of  Imaal, 
and  the  Ui  Teig,  whose  lands  seem  to  have  been  nearer  the  later  city.  The 
Ui  Briuin  Chualann  were  connected  genealogically  with  the  Ui  Dunlainge, 
the  ruling  sept  of  north  Leinster. After  727  the  Ui  Dunlainge  broke  into 
three  groups,  of  which  one,  the  Ui  Diinchada,  had  its  chief  fortress  at 
Liamain,  the  Newcastle  Lyons  district  of  south  Co.  Dublin.  From  this  sept 
the  place  name  Cana  Ui  Dhunchadha,  shortened  from  Carnan  Cluana  Ui 
Dhunchadha,  seems  to  be  derived.^®  It  is  known  to  us  as  Dolphin’s  Barn. 
Thus  the  Ui  Dunchada  sub-kingdom  reached  the  Liffey  on  the  west  at 
Islandbridge  and  the  ruling  family  of  Ui  Dunchada,  Mac  Gillamocholmog, 
had  close  connections  with  the  city  in  mediaeval  times.  The  River  Dodder 
ran  through  Cualu.  Bruiden  Daderga  lay  in  Cualu,  an  institution  still  recall- 
ed by  the  road  that  led  to  it,  Bothar  na  bruigne  (Bohernabreena).  Ath  Cliath 
on  the  Liffey  was  also  accredited  to  Cualu,  for  it  was  called,  commonly, 
Ath  Cliath  Cualann.^°  As  Cualu  was  i)art  of  Laigin  (Leinster),  Ath  Cliath 
is  also  called  Ath  Cliath  Laigen.^i  In  other  words,  though  Ath  Cliath  lay 
on  the  boundary  between  Leinster  and  Meath,  it  was  regarded  always  as 

In  this  territory  lay  Durlas  Eile  (Thurles)  and  Buirgheas  Cloinne  Cein 
(Borrisokane). 

17  BB.  222  c 8,  Lee.  44  d 22. 

1®  Lee.  86  V.,  and  cognate  texts. 

1®  Hogan,  Onom.,  s.v.  Cell  Moshamdg  and  Ui  Dunchada. 

Cf.  R.  C.  XVI  p.  284.  21  Lebor  na  cCert,  p.  50  f. 
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belonging  to  Leinster.  Indeed,  the  Dindsenchas  poem  adds  to  the  extent  of 
Cualu  by  including  Howth  in  it:  “ Benn  Etair,  with  its  forehead  to  the 
flood,  the  hundred-strong  barrier  of  northern  Cualu, and  this  claim  may 
have  been  justified,  though  Howth  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Meath  sub- 
kingdom of  Brega. 23 

One  of  the  five  great  roads  leading  from  Tara  was  the  Slige  Cualann. 

Did  this  cross  the  Liffey  at  Ath  Cliath?  Colm  O Lochlainn,  in  the  very 
valuable  article  on  the  ancient  roads  of  Ireland  which  he  contributed  to  the 
MacNeill  Eeil-Sgribhinn,  and  the  late  Henry  Morris,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Journal  of  this  Society  in  1938,  argue  that  it  probably  did  so.  I 
venture,  however,  to  doubt  that  conclusion.  Meath  armies  marching  into 
Leinster  crossed  the  border  normally  over  the  Rye  Water  somewhere  near 
Leixlip.  Then  they  marched  probably  by  Saggart  to  Blessington  and 
Baltinglass.  I take  it  that  they  followed  in  this  the  Slige  Cualann,  and 
that  the  Slige  did  not  therefore  cross  the  Liffey  at  Ath  Cliath.  Had  it  done 
so  there  would,  I think,  have  been  major  battles  at  the  ford.  In  fact,  an 
occasional  border  squabble  is  all  that  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  there. 

Ath  Cliath  accordingly  was  a namie  of  very  minor  importance  until  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  change  came  with  the  new  and  dreadful 
era  in  Irish  history  due  to  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen.  As  is  well  known, 
the  opening  date  of  that  era  is  795.  At  first  the  Norse  were  mere  raiders. 
That  the  danger  which  they  portended  was  under-estimated  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  three  High-Kings,  Donnchad,  son  of  Domnall  Mide  (770-797), 
Aed  Oirdnide  (797-819)  and  Conchobar,  son  of  Donnchad  (819-833)  never  met 
(them  in  battle.  The  first  King  of  Ireland  to  face  them  in  the  field  was 
Niall  Uaille  (833-846),  soon  after  his  accession  in  833.  At  this  date  they  | 
were  still  raiders.  But  Niall  was  alarmed  by  the  strength  and  persistency  i 
of  their  incursions  and  took  serious  steps  to  organize  the  country  against 
them. 

Eollowing  raids  at  HoWth  (Etar)  in  821,  and  at  Lusk  and  the  Brega  coast 
in  827,  they  appeared  at  the  Liffey  mounth.  The  countries  of  Europe  were  ‘ 
interdepenclent  in  the  9th  as  well  as  in  the  20th  century,  and  unfortunate 
developments  abroad  had  unpleasant  repercussions  here.  The  last  decade 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  (830-840)  was  marked  by  violent  quarrels  1 
between  him  and  his  sons,  and  the  situation  became  worse  when  Louis  died 
(840).  This  gave  the  Northmen  their  opportunity  to  wander,  more  or  less  at 
will,  in  the  Frankish  Empire.  Success  in  France  increased  their  ambition 
and  their  boldness  elsewhere.  In  837  a fleet  of  60  ships  appeared  on  the 
Aha  Life.  Their  crews  occupied  the  rising  land  beside  Ath  Cliath  and  settled 
there,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  permanently.  In  841  a longport  was 
constructed  at  the  spot.  This  means  that  the  ships  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  'ti 
and  a fortified  wall  raised  around  them  on  the  land  side  to  keep  off  attack. 24  a: 

22  Metr.  Binds.  Ill  p.  104.  Etar,  etan  ri  dilind,  in  ddr  citach  tuath-Cualand.  , ^ 

23  See  Onom.,  s.v. 

24  A longport  was  constructed  at  Annagassan,  Co.  Louth,  in  the  same  year.  The  ^ 
term  longphort  was  later  extended  to  mean  any  fortified  base.  Hence  Longford,  an  ^ 
inland  town,  many  miles  away  from  the  sea  and  from  ships. 
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From  inow  on  the  Northmen  at  Ath  Cliath  had  one  foot  at  least  on  dry  land. 
The  beginning  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  to  be  placed,  therefore,  in  that  year. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  Dublin  became  the  chief  focus  or  rallying 
point  of  the  Northmen  in  the  country.  When  the  longport  was  built  there 
in  841  such  a rapid  rise  to  eminence  was  certainly  not  foreseen.  At  that 
time  the  leading  Norse  captain  in  Ireland  was  Turgeis.^s  His  fleet  was 
anchored  in  Loch  Neagh  whence  he  ravaged  the  North  (839).  In  844  he 
had  moved  to  Loc  Ribh,  whence  he  devastated  Mide  and  Connacht.  Next 
year,  845,  he  was  captured  by  the  King  of  Mide,  Maelsechnaill  I (mac 
Maeli-uanaid)  and  executed  by  drowning  in  Loch  Owel.  This  Turgeis  was  the 
ablest  leader  of  the  Northemen  in  Ireland  in  his  day,  but  he  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  Dublin. 26  Other  Norse  leaders  were  forthcoming,  and  the  period 
845-852  found  them  active  on  an  unprecedented  scale  all  over  the  island. 
The  menace  was  now  a national  problem  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  was 
treated  as  such  by  Maelsechnaill  son  of  Maelruanaid,  who  became  High-King 
in  846  and  ruled  to  862.  With  Tigernach,  King  of  southern  Brega, 27  the 
High-King  attacked,  captured  and  sacked  Duiblinn  in  849,  the  city’s  first 
experience  of  such  a misfortune.  Matters  were  complicated  by  an  alliance 
made  between  Cinaed  son  of  Conaing,  King  of  northern  Brega, 28  with  the 
Northmen,  the  first  alliance  of  its  kind  in  Irish  history.  It  was  a scandal 
that  incurred  universal  condemnation,  like  the  alliance  of  France  with  the 
hated  Turk  in  a later  century,  and  Cinaed  was  tried  as  a war-criminal  and 
executed. 29  Such  a fate  he  would  have  met  like  a man,  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  a ruler  whose  political  calculations  had  gone  sadly  astray;  but  the 
manner  of  putting  him  to  death  was  ignominious.  He  was  drowned  “ in 
a dirty  streamlet,”^®  not  in  a noble  lake  nor  river  nor  in  the  clean  if  briny 
sea,  and  that  outrage  rankled  in  the  memory  of  his  indignant  relatives. 
Damage  to  the  nation  was  to  them  a minor  evil ; dishonour  to  the  family  a 
major  disaster. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Norse  in  Ireland  we  must  take  care  not  to  think 
of  them  as  a unified  force  or  a number  of  co-ordinated  forces  owning  sub- 


25  The  name  I take  to  be  from  the  Norse  Thorgestr,  the  intervening  forms  being 
Thorgest,  Thorgess,  Torgeis.  But  it  may  be  derived  from  Thorgeirr  or  Thorgils. 

26  The  editor  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Heimskringla  (Cambridge,  1932)  is 
thus  doubly  at  fault,  when  he  places  the  death  of  Turgeis  in  836  and  says  of  him  (p. 
42)  “ Thorgils  or  Turgesius  subdued  the  Irish  by  his  conquest  of  Dublin.” 

2"?  The  chief  fortress  of  this  family  was  at  Loch  Gabor,  Lagore  : AU.,  785,  805,  825, 
etc. 

28  This  territory  is  called  generally  Cianachta  Breg,  from  the  branch  of  the  Cianachta 
there  settled.  They  had  come  under  the  control  of  the  Sil  nAeda  Slaine  section  of  the 
southern  Ui  Neill.  In  a poem  by  Flann  Mainstreach  (LL.  185b)  Cinaed  appears  in 
the  list  of  Sil  nAeda  Slaine  kings.  Cnogba  (Knowth),  near  the  Boyne,  is  mentioned 
as  a prominent  fortress  of  the  family  : AU.  918,  ri  Cnogbai. 

29  His  execution  took  place  with  the  approval  of  the  good  of  Ireland  and  the  successor 
of  St.  Patrick,  specialiter.  AU.,  CS.,  s.a.  851,  Three  Frags.,  ed.  O’Donovan. 

80  Robdided  e tre  chomairle  Maioilseachloinn  i sruthdn  salach  : Three  Frags.,  p.  118. 
AU.,  CS.,  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  a lake,  but  CS.  and  AFM.  give  the  place  as  the 
Ainghe,  the  Nanny  Water  in  Meath  about  three  miles  south  of  Drogheda. 
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mission  to  a single  military  or  political  head.  Quite  the  contrary.  Each 
detachment  was  accustomed  to  work  on  its  own,  fight  for  its  own  hand, 
seek  to  further  its  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  even  of  fellow-Northmen. 
Indeed,  an  amazing  feature  of  all  Soandinavian  history  during  the  Viking 
period  is  the  manner  in  which  raiding  leaders  and  raiding  parties  preyed  on  - 
one  another.  A Viking  captain  of  twenty  vessels  might  attack  and  destroy 
a Viking  fleet  of  ten  vessels.  There  were  alliances,  coalitions  that  sometimes 
brought  together  fleets  of  extraordinary  strength,  quarrels,  shattered 
partnerships,  cruel  and  bloody  struggles  between  the  Northmen  themselves.®^ 

In  Ireland  these  disputes  among  the  invaders  were  as  common  as  they  were 
everywhere  else.®^  It  can,  if  my  reading  of  the  records  is  correct,  be  stated 
as  a historical  fact  that  never  from  the  year  795  to  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  1170  were  all  the  Northmen  of  Ireland  found  working  together 
in  the  same  camp  in  any  cause.  Such  disunity  diminished,  but  of  course 
did  not  destroy,  their  power. 

One  need  go  no  further  than  Dublin  itself  for  illustrations.  The  Norse 
settlers  were  plundered  badly  by  Norse  raiders  in  851.  All  the  wealth  which 
had  come  to  the  -city  in  ten  years  of  industrious  robbery  on  land  and  sea 
■was  lost  overnight.  Much  of  this  wealth  consisted  in  objects  of  value  taken 
from  the  churches,  isanctuaries  and  shrines  of  Ireland.  It  was  now  carried 
off  to  the  northern  countries,  the  first  fruits  of  an  immense  spoliation.  As 
an  indication  of  what  Ireland  lost  in  this  manner  we  need  mention  only 
that  Irish  objects  of  the  Christian  ijeriod  have  been  found  in  over  200 
Norse  graves  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.®® 

A new  stage  in  the  history  of  Dublin  was  reached  in  853,  when  Olaf 
“ son  of  the  King  of  Lochlainn  ” (perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  important 
young  Norse  captain)  came  to  the  port  with  a large  fleet  and  took  command 
of  all  the  foreigners  settled  there.  In  other  words  he  was  accepted  as  ruler 
by  all  parties.  He  was  a man — rare  enough  among  the  Northmen — with 
political  sense  of  a high  order.  During  the  two  decades,  or  more  of  his 
government  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a younger  brother,  Ivar),®^  the 
settlement  at  Dublin  became  a stable  state,  with  cml  government,  and 
fixed,  if  still  rudimentary,  institutions. 

To  counter  the  obvious  growth  of  Norse  power  Maelsechnaill,  the  High- 
King,  tried  various  expedients.  He  met  the  rulers  of  Leth  Guinn  at  Armagh 
in  851,  but  nothing  much  came  of  their  deliberations.  Indeed,  the  sequel 
was  ironic,  for  Armagh  itself  was  raided  by  the  Norse  in  852.  Next 
Maelsechnaill  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Viking  ruler  of 
Dublin.  Nothing  was  easier.  The  Norse  kiirg  travelled  to  Maelsechnaill’s 
house  near  Mullingar,  where  he  was  treated  as  a royal  guest.  He  promised 
everything,  agreed  to  everything,  and  then  plundered  Maelsechnaill ’s  lands 
in  all  directions  on  his  way  home ! ®®  This  illustrates  a point  often  mentioned 

=*1  Heimsk.,  36,  38,  44,  47,  50,  etc.  Orkneyinga  Saga  (transl.  Taylor,  London  1938),  138, 
140,  141,  142,  147,  etc. 

32  AU.,  851,  852,  857,  867,  875,  877,  893,  914,  etc. 

33  Mahr,  Saorstat  Eireann  Official  Handbook,  Dublin  1932,  p.  213. 

3i  Three  Frags.,  p.  126.  35  Jhid. 
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in  the  Heimskringia  and  other  sagas  in  connection  with  the  Northmen: 
neither  their  word  nor  their  bond  had  any  value  whatsoever,  for  in  dealings 
even  with  one  another  treachery  was  a regular  weapon.^® 

Within  a decade  the  feeling  of  horror  which  Cinaed’s  alliance  with  the 
Northmen  had  aroused  was  completely  outmoded.  'Cerball,  the  ablest  king 
that  Ossory  ever  had,  took  a number  of  them  into  his  service  as  mercenaries.®' 
He  gave  a daughter  in  marriage  to  a Norse  chief,  and  the  lady  is  reckoned 
as  the  ancestress  of  several  distinguished  Icelandic  families..®*  According  to 
Northern  sources,  also,  a granddaughter  of  Cerball  married  a son  of  Olaf  of 
Dublin;®®  while  Olaf  himself  married  a daughter  of  Aed  Findliath,  then  king 
of  Cenel  Eogain.^®  The  original  policy  of  non-fraternisation  would  thus  be 
breaking  down  under  the  strain  of  daily  human  contacts. The  Norse 
continued  to  engage  in  minor  feuds,  sometimes  from  sea  bases,  sometimes 
from  land  settlements,  but  often  now  in  alliance  with  Irish  rulers  against 
other  Norse  and  other  Irish  rulers. 

After  a generation,  then  (by  870)  the  Norse  settlement  at  Ath  Cliath  had 
become  a small,  fairly  compact  Irish  state.  It  was  still  the  only  organized 
Scandinavian  state  in  the  country.  Ath  Cliath  or  Dublin  was  accepted  by 
the  Irish  rulers  as  an  exotic  addition  to  the  varied  elements  which  went  to 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  They  had  no  wish  to  drive  those  North- 
men away;  they  rejoiced,  rather,  in  using  them  as  pawns  against  one 
another  m the  fascinating  game  of  politics.  Thus  Aed  Findliath,  when 
king  of  Cenel  Eogain,  used  them  as  a valuable  small  reinforcement  to  his 
own  troops. As  High-King  (862-879)  he  castigated  them  so  severely  in  866 
that  their  strong  position  in  the  North  was  lost  for  ever.^®  In  this  we  can 
trace  the  influence  of  his  Queen  Lann,  daughter  of  Dunlaing  of  Ossory.^* 
By  an  earlier  marriage  she  had  become  the  mother  of  Cinneide,  son  of 
Gaithin,  king  of  Loi'gis,  who  was  also  famous  for  anti-Norse  activities  in  the 
Ireland  of  his  day.^® 

The  years  850-870  mark  the  high-tide  of  Scandinavian  success  in 


36  Heimsk.,  106,  110,  123,  etc.  Orkn.  Saga,  155-6,  18,  etc. 

3'^  Three  Frags.,  130-134. 

33  So  Ari  in  the  Landnamabok,  pp.  132,  219,  228  : Haliday,  p.  100  f£.  : Todd,  CGG., 
p.  300,  list  of  descendants  in  tabular  form.  These  northern  genealogies  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  reliable.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  Cerball  has  such  a prominent  place 
in  Norse  tradition.  In  the  Landnamabok,  p.  4,  he  is  made  king  of  Dublin,  and  in  the 
Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  148,  he  is  made  father  of  Eithne,  wife  of  Hlodver,  who  became 
Earl  of  the  Orkneys  in  978. 

39  Kendrick,  History  of  the  Vikings,  p.  282. 

^0  Three  Frags.,  p.  151.  For  the  dynastic  family  in  Dublin,  see  Bugge,  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland,  I,  13-14. 

■*3  Marriage  alliances  between  Irish  and  Norse  dynastic  familes  were  later  common; 
cf.  Haliday,  p.  77  ff. 

42  AU.,  861,  862.  43AU.,866. 

44  Three  Frags.,  p.  156  ; innisit  na  h-eoluig  (jnrah  i a hen  as  moo  rogreis  Aod  a cretin 
na  Lochlann. 

45  Three  Frags.,  pp.  157,  159,  165,  170,  173,  189;  AFM.,  860,  864,  etc. 
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Continental  Enrojoe.  It  was  natural  that  the  Norse  of  Ath  Cliath  should 
follow  the  progress  of  their  kin  in  these  areas  with  interest,  and  should 
feel  the  urge  to  share  in  their  glory.  Hence  their  attack  on  the  Britons  of 
Sti’athclyde  in  870.  The  Dublin  Norse  starved  the  great  fortress — Dunabarton 
— into  surrender  and  returned  home  with  abundant  booty.  Soon  afterwards 
(873)  we  find  them  trying  to  unite  Dublin  and  York  under  the  same  sceptre.^® 

Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechnaill  I,  became  King  of  Ireland  in  879  and 
ruled  to  916.  His  rule  almost  coincides  with  a so-called  “ Forty  Years  of 
Rest  ” from  Norse  depredations  recorded  in  Irish  sources. During  this 
period  there  was  no  Norse  attack  in  strength,  though  there  were  many 
waspish  and  mischievous  raids,  for  the  character  of  the  Northern  remained 
unchanged.  Their  activity  Avas-  displayed  at  this  epoch  more  in  England, 
France  and  Russia  than  in  Ireland.  They  reached  even  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  soundly  trounced  by  the  local  fleet. Seamanship  in  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire  remained  far  superior  in  quality  to  anything  which 
they  could  achieA^e.  It  was  different  in  Western  Europe,  where  the  Norse 
on  sea  were  far  in  advance,  not  only  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  of  the  great 
Frankish  state. 

Early  in  the  10th  century  Norse  power  in  France  collapsed.  An  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  which  the  French  king  should  let  them  colonize  a 
strip  of  territory  in  the  north  west.  It  was  to  develop  into  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.^®  In  England,  too,  the  opposition  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  his 
successors  led  to  a serious  curtailment  of  Norse  strength.  Once  again,  then, 
these  turned  their  attention  on  Ireland.  A new  era  began  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  fleet  at  Loch  da  Caech  (Waterford  Harbour)  in  914,  to  be 
followed  by  other  vessels  in  915.  Niall  Gliindub,  son  of  Aed  Findliath, 
became  King  of  Ireland  in  916,  and  set  himself  to  organize  measures  of 
defence.  He  fought  two  campaigns,  one  designed  to  free  Munster  from  the 
Norse  (917)  and  the  other  against  Sigtryg  of  Dublin,  918-919.  Both  failed. 
Against  Sigtryg,  then  Norse  ruler  of  Dublin,  he  made  temporary  headway, 
when  he  drove  him  from  the  city  in  918.  But  Sigtryg  returned  with  a 
strong  fleet  in  919,  and  a battle  was  fought  at  Cell  Moshambg  near  Island- 
bridge,  wherein  Niall  Gliindub  was  slain.  The  result  was  that  the  Norse 
were  left  in  undisputed  sway  over  Dublin ; whilst  in  Waterford  they  were 
able  to  consolidate  their  position. 

Erom  920  to  937  Norse  power  in  Ireland  generally  increased.  They  settled 
at  Inis  Ibthonn  on  the  Shannon  in  922  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city 
of  Limerick.®®  The  Norse  of  Wexford  as  a fighting  force  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  935. Those  of  Ath  Cliath  undertook  frequent  plundering 


46  Haliday,  p.  44  ff.  : Kendrick,  p.  281  : Hodgkin,  History  of  the  Anglo-  Saxons,  II  p. 
490. 

4"^  CGG.,  p.  26  : ba{  arali  cumsana  d’  [/]  eraib  Erend  fri  re  xl  bliadan  cen  inred  Gall. 

48  Kendrick,  p.  149. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  222  ff. 

50  CGG.,  p.  49  : AI.,  922  : CS.,  921,  recte  922. 

51  CS.,  934  ; AFM.,  933. 
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expeditions,  more  tlian  one  (924,  931)  directed  .against  the  Northmen 
of  Limerick.  Meanwhile  the  Dublin  rulers  sought  to  maintain  or 
improve  their  hold  on  Danish  Northumbria.  Sigtryg  Gale,  of  the  Dublin 
dynasty,  became  ruler  at  York  in  921.  He  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and 
married  a sister  of  King  Athelstan.  His  isuccessor  in  Dublin  (921)  and  York 
(926  or  927)  was  Godfrid,  grandson  of  Ivar.  He,  however,  was  expelled  by 
Athelstan  after  six  months  and  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  934. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Olaf  Godfridson.  This  Olaf  advanced  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria,  and  was  supported  by  Constantine,  son 
of  Aed,  King  of  Scotland,  who  wanted  a buffer  state  between  himself  and 
Athelstan.  Olaf  and  Constantine  united  their  forces  and  invaded  North- 
umbmria  in  937,  only  to  meet  a crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Athelstan.®- 
Godfrid  escaped  and  returned  to  Dublin. ®3 

From  this  time  onward  the  kingdom  of  Dublin  begins  to  decline.  The 
reasons  are  two,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  English  resistance  in 
Northumbria  and  the  yet  more  determined  resistance  of  Irish  princes,  especi- 
ally of  the  redoubtable  Muirchertach  of  the  Leather  Cloaks  (King  of  Ailech, 
938-943).  In  his  effort  to  hold  Northumbria  Olaf  Cuardn,  son  of  Sigtryg 
Gale,  became  a Christian,  but  this  led  ito  a revolt  of  the  Northumbrian 
Northmen,  still  stoutly  pagan,  against  him.®^  The  efforts  of  the  Dublin 
dynasts  to  maintain  themselves  at  Y^ork  failed  and  were  practically  aban- 
doned after  954. 

Donnchad  Donn,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  King  of  Ireland  (919-944),  after  17 
years  of  inactivity,  moved  against  Dublin  and  burnt  the  city  in  937.  Next 
Year,  938,  he  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  Muirchertach  of  the  Leather 
Cloaks  (son  of  Niall  Glundub),  now  king  of  Cen41  Eogain,  and  the  two 
besieged  Dublin  and  devastated  Norse  territory  far  and  wide.  When 
Muirchertach  made  his  famous  circuit  of  Ireland  in  Winter,  941,  he  spent 
a night  in  triumph  at  Ath  Cliath.  The  Norse  did  not  welcome  his  coming, 
but  they  were  wise  enough  to  make  the  best  of  a situation  that  could  not  be 
remedied.  Supplies  in  abundance  were  placed  before  the  northern  army — 
salt  bacon,  fine  wheat,  red  gold,  joints  of  beef,  gorgeous  cheeses,  and  a 
coloured  brat  (a  gala  cloak)  for  every  toiseachl  The  Norse  king  was  taken 
off  as  a hostage.®®  Two  years  later  (943)  Muirchertach  was  killed  in  an 
insignificant  skirmish  with  a Dublin  host.  The  leader  of  that  Norse  army 
was  himself  slain  by  the  new  High-King,  Congalach  son  of  Maelmithig  (944- 
956),  in  948.  Four  years  earlier,  in  944,  Congalach  had  plundered  Dublin 
and  taken  great  'spoils.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was  to  meet  his  death  at 
Norse  hands,  in  an  ambush  near  Dublin  on  his  way  back  from  a successful 
campaign  in  Leinster.  The  place  of  the  Norse  in  Congalach’s  life  was  small 


52  Battle  of  Brunanburh,  near  the  Humber,  937.  Cf.  Kendrick,  p.  252  : AU.,  937  ; 
Todd,  CGG.,  p.  279  f. 

53  AU.,  938. 

54  Kendrick,  p.  255  : Todd,  CGG.,  pp.  281-6. 

55  Circuit,  ed.  O’Donovan,  pp.  32,  34. 
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but)  important,  and  (their  place  in  all  Irish  life  may  be  summarised  in  the 
same  terms. 

Domnall  0 Neill  (son  of  Muirchertach,  son  of  Niall  Glundub),  who 
succeeded  Congalach  as  High-King  (956-980)  fought  no  battle  against  the 
Norse  as  such.  In  his  struggles,  however,  with  the  men  of  Leinster  (968, 
969)  and  with  the  men  of  Alide  (970)  he  encountered  (the  Norse  of  Dublin 
as  minor  allies  of  these  peoples. 

Maelsechnaill  II  (son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Donnchad  Donn,  son  of  Flann 
Sinna)  King  of  Ireland  (980-1002)  began  his  career  with  two  resounding 
victories  over  the  Dublin  Northmen.  The  first  was  at  Tara  (980)  where  Gaill 
from  the  Orkneys  were  numerous  on  the  defeated  side.®®  Ragnvald,  son  of 
Olaf  Cuaran,  w.as  slain,  and  Olaf  himself  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Iona,  where 
he  died,  apparently  a Christian. Next  year  (981)  Maelsechnaill  appeared 
before  Dublin  and  took  possession  of  it  after  a successful  siege.®*  When  he 
marched  against  Leinster  and  the  Norse  of  Wiaterford  in  984  the  Norse  of 
Dublin,  under  Gluniairn,  son  of  Olaf  Cuaran,  were  in  his.  company.  Again, 
however,  they  proved  recalcitrant,  so  he  captured  the  city  and  imposed  a 
heavy  tribute  on  the  citizens,  in  989.®®.  They  replied  by  helping  Leinster  to 
raid  his  territory  in  990.  He  entered  Dublin  again  in  995,  and  took  away 
two  famous  trophies,  the  ring  of  Thorir  and  the  sword  of  Carlus.®®  In  997 
Maelsechnaill  and  Brian  agreed  to  divide  Ireland  between  them,  and  the 
united  armies  took  the  hoistages  of  the  Dublin  state.  When  Maelmdrda, 
King  of  Leinster,  refused  to  submit  to  Brian,  King  of  Leth  Moga,  he  was 
supported  by  the  Norse  of  Dublin.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Glenn 
i\Iama  (999),  in  which  Brian  won  a great  victory.  Sigtryg  of  Dublin  escaped, 
but  had  to  return  and  surrender,  as  he  .could  .find  protection  nowhere. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  Dublin,  was  entered  and  sacked. 

Brian  became  King  of  Ireland  in  1002.  From  that  date  to  1013  the 
Norse  of'  Dublin  almost  disappear  from  the  Irish  stage.  Their  alliance  with 
the  Leinstermen  against  Brian  was,  however,  maintained  and  was  much  in 
evidence  at  Clontarf.  Dublin  in  1014  was  a small  city,  that  despite  frequent 
plunderings  remained  wealthy,  and  was  thus  able  to  offer  inducements  to  the 
Norse  of  many  places  to  come  to  its  help.  -Sigurd,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  was 
offered  also  the  crown  of  Dublin  if  he  came  in  strength  to  oppose  Brian. 
Norse  accounts  say  that  he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Ireland,  but  then  the 


5®  AU.  : for  Gallaib  Atho  Cliath  ocus  na  n-indsed. 

5'^  CS.,  Olaf  died  “after  penance”  : AFM.,  “ after  penance  and  a good  life.” 

5®  CS.,  AFM.,  put  this  event  in  980.  The  siege  lasted  three  days;  the  victory  -was 
complete  and  the  spoil  taken  (2,000  co-ws,  etc.)  immense. 

CS.,  A. Tig.,  AFM.  The  siege  lasted  twenty  days  and  succeeded  through  the  cutt- 
ing off  of  the  defenders’  fresh  water  supply.  Among  the  conditions  imposed  was  the 
payment  to  Maelsechnaill  of  an  ounce  of  gold  from  every  garden  in  Dublin  each  Christ- 
mas night  “ for  ever.” 

®®  CS. , A. Tig.,  AFM.  The  fail  dir  (ring  of  gold)  had  religious  significance.  It  was 
kept  in  temples  and  oaths  were  sworn  on  it.  Moore  changes  this  ring  to  a collar  : “When 
Malachy  wore  the  collar  of  gold.” 
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same  Norse  sources®^  speak  of  Olaf  Cuaran  as  King  of  Ireland,  a ridiculous 

exaggeration.®^ 

Clontarf  was  a serious,  but  not  an  overwhelming,  defeat  for  the  Norse  of 
Dublin.  Sigtryg  was  not  deprived  of  his  status  of  relative  independence. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  Leinsitermen  in  1018  and  was  defeated  by  their 
forces.  The  same  fate  befell  him  in  all  subsequent  encounters  with  Irish 
armies.  He  went  to  Rome  on  pilgrimage  in  1023,  leaving  his  son  Olaf  to 
rule  the  city  in  his  stead.  Olaf  wa-s  attacked,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Mathgamain  O Eiagain,  king  of  South  Brega,  and  held  to  ransom  at  an 
enormous  price.  Not  less  than  1,200  cows,  60  ozs.  of  gold,  60  ozs.  of  silver, 
120  Welsh  horses, ®3  the  sword  of  Carlus  (MaelsechnaiU’s  trophy  which  he 
or  a successor  must  have  restored  during  the  period  of  friendliness)  were 
paid  to  0 Eiagain.  The  hostages  of  Irish  race,  from  Leinster  and  Leth 
Guinn,  held  by  the  Norse,  were  also  handed  over  to  him.  To  this  event  we 
are  justified  in  attaching  some  reflections.  Brega  was  the  little  border 
kingdom  that  had  lost  a large  slice  of  territory®^  to  the  Dublin  Northmen. 
Leixlip  marked  its  boundary  on  the  west.  South  of  the  Liffey  their  juris- 
diction does  not  seem  to  have  extended  far  beyond  the  city  wall,  though 
they  had  settlements  at  Dalkey  and  further  down  the  coast.  Dublin  was 
rich  enough  to  pay  this  ransom  easily.  If  the  1,200  cows  were  not  taken 
from  Fingal  farms,  they  were  bought.  The  city,  despite  its  wealth,  w'as 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  unaided  a relatively  feeble  Irish  state.  Militarily, 
therefore,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  almost  any  Irish  king.  The  amount  of 
the  ransom  demanded  and  paid  caused  a gasp  of  astonishment  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  king  of  South  Brega,  had 
he  been  accused  of  extortion,  would  have  had  his  answer  ready — Fingal 
was  pant  of  his  ancestral  lands,  and  if  the  Norse  wished  to  be  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  it,  something  unusual  might  be  extracted  from 
them  by  way  of  compensation. 

Olaf  as  ruler  had  experienced  a crushing  defeat.  Sigtryg,  therefore,  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  took  command  once  more  of  the  citizens  and 
endeavoured  to  restore  their  fortunes.  This  he  did  in  the  old  traditional 
manner.  He  joined  the  English  in  an  attack  on  Wales  in  1030,®®  and  no 
doubt  brought  back  to  Dublin  a considerable  share  of  the  j^hmder.  In  the 
following  year,  1031,  he  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  1029  on  South 
jBrega.  With  his  army  he  proceeded  to  Ard  Breccain  where  he  put  to 
death  without  mercy  200  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Church.®® 
Olaf,  his  son,  set  out  for  Rome  in  1034,  but,  unfortunate  in  peace  as  in 
war,  he  was  murdered  by  the  English  on  the  way  thither.®'^  Two  years 

Cf.  Orkneyinga  Saga,  Taylor,  p.  149. 

For  the  battle  of  Clontarf  see  this  Journal,  Ixviii  (1938)  1-50. 

Wales  seemed  to  have  been  ahead  of  Ireland  then  in  the  production  of  high-class 
bloodstock  ! 

From  the  Liffey  or  Howth  to  the  Delvin  River,  that  part  of  Co.  Dublin  which  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  Meath  border.  It  came  to  be  called  Fine  Gall,  Fingal. 

e®  A.Tig.  66  AU.,  A.Tig.,  AFM. 

67  AU.,  CS.,  A.Tig.,  AFM. 
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later  Sigtryg  himself  left  Dublin  for  good  and  retired  overseas  (1036).®®  It 
is  possible  that  his  departure  was  occasioned  or  caused  by  dynastic  strife. 
At  any  rate,  his  place  was  taken  by  a Waterford  Northman,  Echmarcach, 
son  of  Ragnall.®®  His  reign  in  Dublin  was  so  unddstinguished  that  it  is 
practically  ignored  in  the  records,™  and  it  ended  in  1052,  with  his  expulsion 
at  the  hands  of  Diarmait  mac  Mail  na  mb6,  King  of  Leinster. Echmarcach 
became  King  of  the  Norse  in  Man  and  Diarmait  became  king  of  the  Norse 
in  Dublin,  a position  which  he  retained  to  his  death  in  1072. pj;0  ruled 
Dublin  apparently  through  his  son  Murchad,  who  died  in  1070.''®  Thus  the 
independence  of  Dublin  as  a Norse  state  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  1052. 
From  that  year  onwards  it  was  an  appanage  to  one  or  other  of  the  strong 
Irish  kingdoms. 

Not  that  local  Norse  rulers  entirely  disappeared.  When  Diarmait,  King 
of  Leinster  and  of  Dublin,  died  in  1072,  the  government  of  the  city  was 
taken  over  by  a Northman,  Godfrid,  son  of  Olaf,  son  of  Ragnall.  But  we 
know  from  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  that  this  Godfrid  “ came  into  the 
house  ” of  Toirdelbach  O Brien,  then  King  of  Munster  and  the  strongest 
king  in  Ireland.  In  other  words,  he  took  control  of  the  city  as  an  0 Brien 
henchman.  In  the  sequel  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  Toirdelbach  O Brien 
and  was  banished  in  1075.''^  Then  Domnall,  son  of  Murchad,  son  of  Diarmait 
mac  Mail  na  mbo,  whose  family,  as  Kings  of  Leinster,  always  regarded 
Ath  Cliath  as  part  of  their  kingdom,  took  possession  of  'the  city,  but  he 
died  rather  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  three  days,  within  the  year.'^®  Godfrid, 
too,  died  while  collecting  a fleet  strong  enough  to  ensure  his  return.™ 
Toirdelbach  then  nominated  his  son  Muirchertach  O Brien  to  be  king  of 
Dublin. When  Toirdelbach  died  in  1086  the  Leinstermen  renewed  their 
claim  to  suzerainty  over  the  city.^®  This  was  resisted  by  Muirchertach  0 Brien 
and  a battle  was  fought  at  Howth  which  Muirchertach  won.'^®  He  thus 


A. Tig.  ; Sitriuc  mac  Anilaim  do  did  assa  righi  tar  muir. 

®9  Ibid.  : ocus  Eachm-arcach  sa  righi. 

"^0  A.  Tig.,  1044,  1045,  suggest  that  the  throne  of  Dublin  was  taken  from  him  for  a 
while  by  Ivar  son  of  Harald. 

A.  Tig.,  AFM.  Haliday’s  view  (p.  92)  that  Diarmait  “assumed  the  kingship  of 
the  foreigners  in  right  of  his  descent  from  these  kings”  is  untenable.  Diarmait  was  not 
descended  from  the  Dublin  or  other  Norse  kings,  and  A.  Tig.  say  definitely  : Mac  Mail 
na  mbo  do  gahdil  righi  Atha  Cliath  ar  dcin  (by  force). 

■^2  The  Norse  of  Dublin  formed  part  of  his  army;  AU.,  1072  : dr  Gall  agvs  Laigen  uime 

"^3  A.  Tig.,  AFM.  : Murchad  was  king  of  Dublin  “ under  his  father.”  He  was  buried 
in  Ath  Cliath  (AU.,  1070). 

AI. 

■75  AI.,  CS.,  ALC.  ™ AI. 

■^7  AI.  : Bigc  Atha  Cliath  do  gabdi\l]  do  Muirchertach  mac  Thairdelbaich  hUi  Briain. 
AFM.  (where  the  translation  of  the  Irish  annal  is  omitted),  CS.,  A.  Cion. 

■^3  The  Leinstermen  he^Ded  the  Norse  in  a battle  against  Maelsechlainn  0 Maelsechlainn, 
king  of  Mide,  at  Dublin,  1086  : CS.,  A.  Tig.,  AU.,  AFM. 

AI.,  CS.,  A.  Tig.,  AFM.  The  Leinster  army  was  led  by  the  King,  and  the  princes 
slain  show  that  the  control  of  Dublin  was  regarded  by  the  Leinstermen  as  a matter  of 
great  importance. 
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became  Dublin 's  overlord,  and  used  the  Norse  as  auxiliaries  to  his  army,  in 
an  expedition  into  Leinster  and  Brega  in  1090.®®  Muirchertach’s  position  in 
Ireland  was  not,  however,  as  yet  assured,  and  in  1091  a Godlrid  Meranach, 
son  of  the  son  of  Harald,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Dublin.  Muirchertach 
drove  him  out  in  1094®i  and  Godfrid  died  in  1095. In  1100  the  fleet  of 
Dublin  was  despatched  by  Muirchertach  to  help  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Cen41  Conaill,  but  it  was  wrecked  off  Inisbowen.®®  A Dublin  battalion 
was  in  the  army  of  Muirchertach  which  advanced  to  the  North  against 
Domnall  0 Lochlainn,  in  1103.®^  In  1107  Muirchertach  0 Brien  fettered 
an  opposition  0 Brien  prince  at  Dublin.  Muirchertach ’s  control  over  the 
city  seems  to  have  been  complete  until  his  health  failed  in  1114. 

Then  the  old  claim  of  the  Leinstermen  was  renewed  and  Diarmait,  son 
of  Enda,  king  of  Leinster,  died  in  Dublin  in  1117. ®5  Next  year  Toirdelbach 
0 Connor,  King  of  Connacht,  whose  star  was  rising  on  the  Irish  political 
horizon,  arrived  in  Dublin  (1118).®®  The  Norse  of  the  city  would  form  part 
of  his  army  when  he  marched  to  Munster  in  1121.  Eor  the  next  50  years 
they  seemed  to  have  retained  an  open  mind  in  the  matter  of  showing- 
allegiance.  They  served  at  various  times  the  0 Connors,  the  0 Briens,  the 
MacMurchadas,  the  MacLochlainns,  trimming  their  sails  diplomatically  to 
the  varying  winds  that  blew.®^  Families  of  local  rulers  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  the  AlacTurcaills,®®  who  appear  first  in  1138,  the  MacOttirs®® 
from  the  Orkneys,  who  made  a bid  for  predoniinence  among  the  citizens  in 
1142,  with  a measure  of  success,  for  while  Ragnall  mac  Turcaill  was  mormaor 
Atha  CUath  in  1146,  a Mac  Ottir  had  taken  his  place  and  was  slain  by  the 
MacTurcaills  in  1148.  If  we  translate  mormaor  by  Lord  Mayor  we  get  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  role  which  these  Norse  leaders  filled.  When  Ruadri 
O Connor  became  King  of  Ireland  in  1166  -he  showed  that  he  conside-red  the 
allegiance  of  the  Norse  worth  having  by  bestowing  on  them  a tuarasdal  of 
4,000  cows.  Their  local  head  at  that  time  wa-s  Ragnall  son  of  Ragnall  mac 
Turcaill.®®  He  attended  the  great  assembly  presided  over  by  Ruadri  0 Connor 
at  Athboy  in  1167.  In  1167  and  again  in  1169  when  Ruadri  marched 
against  Diarmait  Mac  Murchadha  the  Dublin  Norse  were  represented  in  his 
army.®i  They  defended  their  city  against  the  Normans  in  1170,  but  the 
attitude  of  their  leader  As-gall  (Hasculf)  son  of  Ragnall  towards  Ruadri 
O Connor  and  the  Irish  military  chiefs  was  ambiguous. ®2  Asgall  is  severely 


80  A.  Tig.,  AFM.  81  AI.  82  76.^  aLC. 

83  AU.,  A.  Tig.,  ALC.,  AFM..  : Loinges  Atha  CUath. 

84  AI.,  AFM.  : dr  Gall  Atha  CUath.  &c 

85  CS.,  A.  Tig.,  AFM. 

86  CS.,  A.  Tig.,  AFM.,  ALC.  ; co  tuc  ....  gialla  Gall  hudhein. 

8’  Cf.  A.  Tig.,  1146,  AFM.,  1149  (MacLochlainn),  1150  (O  Brien),  1156  (MacMurch- 
adha),  1162  (MacLochlainn),  1166  (0  Connor). 

88  AFM.,  s.a.  1138.  89  s.a.  1142. 

90  AFM.,  1166,  1167;  A.  Tig. 

91  A.  Tig.,  1167  : ocus  Gaill  led.  AFM.,  1169  : ocus  Goill  Atha  CUath. 

92  A.  Tig.,  AFM. 
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censured  by  the  Four  Masters  for  alleged  treachery, and  his  death  at 
Norman  hands  in  1171  is  recorded  without  regre't.  Having  passed  into 
Norman  hands,  the  city  became  the  centre  of  English  power  in  Ireland,  and 
was  to  remain  thus  for  a long  700  years. 

How  did  the  Norse  of  Dublin  react  to  the  Christian  faith,  whose  institutions 
lay  all  around  them  in  Ireland,  numerous  as  the  hills?  Yery  unfavourably. 
Genti  (‘  pagans  ’)  is  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  Irish  chroniclers 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  word  had  a nuance  of  meaning  like  ‘ Vandals  ’ 
or  ‘ Huns.’  By  all  Irish  writer's  the  paganism  of  the  Norse  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  about  A.D.  975.®^  Oir  the  other  hand,  social  intercourse 
between  the  two  peoples  could  hardly  be  avoided,  and  this  led  inevitably  to 
marriages,  even  in  the  9th  century.  I have  mentioned  the  union  between 
the  daughter  of  Aed  Eindliath,  kiirg  of  Ireland  (862-879)  and  Olaf,  king  of 
Dublin.  A son  of  this  Olaf  married  the  granddaughter  of  Cerball  of  Osraige, 
and  the  pair  were  parents  of  Helgi,  who  caused  interest  later  because  of  the 
cloudy  character  of  his  religious  beliefs.  An  Icelairdic  source  reports  of  him 
that  “ he  was  very  confused  in  matters  of  faith.  He  put  his  trust  in  Christ, 
and  named  his  homestead  after  Him,  but  during  stormy  weather,  in  the 
stress  and  strain  of  battle,  -and  generally  when  things  were  critical,  his 
prayers  were  directed  to  Thor. 

In  all  the  countries  where  they  lived  or  settled,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, France,  England,  Ireland,  the  Northern  proved  very  difficult  to  con- 
vert. The  conversion  of  Norway  may  be  ascribed  to  King  Olaf,  who  died 
in  1030,  that  of  Denmark  to  King  Cnut  (Canute),  who  died  in  1035,  that  of 
the  Orkneys  to  a date  after  the  year  1000,  the  Norse  in  Normandy  to  some 
extent  under  their  Duke  Richard,  who  died  in  996®® 

At  Clo-ntarf  a few  of  the  North-men  who  fought  in  the  battle  were  -certainly 
Christians,  as  we  learn  from  casual  references. It  is  likely  that  the  Dublin 
Norse  became  Christian  in  the  generation  after  the  battle.  They  had  -at  this 
time  the  example  of  the  great  Danish  King  of  England,  Cnut,  to  encourage 

His  return  with  a few  ships,  after  he  had  made  good  his  escape,  and  his  bearing 
towards  the  Normans  after  his  defeat  at  their  hands  (Giraldus  Cambr.,  Hib.  Expug.  I, 
ch.  21)  show  a lack  of  understanding  with  the  Irish  leaders  rather  than  treachery  towards 
them. 

AU.  975  : Tredalach  airchinncch  lieckrann  a gentilibus  occisus  est. 

9®  Landnamabok,  III,  xiv,  3. 

98  Kendrick,  p.  40,  dates  the  beginning  of  general  conversion  among  the  leaders  to  A.D. 
950.  Isolated  cases  of  conversion  had  been  taking  place  since  the  Scandinavians  first 
came  into  contact  with  Christian  Europe.  But  the  people  remained  unmoved  by  such 
events.  Svein  I,  Forkbeard,  King  of  Denmark  (986-1014),  the  father  of  Canute,  was  as 
heathen  as  any  of  his  ancestors. 

S'?  Cf.  JR-SAI  Ixviii  (1938)  44.  Earl  Sigurd  of  the  Orkneys  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  Christians.  The  manner  of  his  conversion  is  noteworthy  (Orkney.  Saga.  ed.  Taylor, 
pp.  149-50).  King  Olaf  Trygvisson,  with  five  ships,  met  Earl  Sigurd  with  three  ships, 
in  South  Ilonaldsay  (c.  995).  Olaf  invited  the  Earl  on  to  his  ship  and  when  they  met  he 
addressed  him  thus  : “ It  is  my  will  that  thou  have  thyself  baptized  and  all  those  under 
thee.  Else  thou  shalt  die  here  on  the  spot  and  I shall  bear  fire  and  sword  through  all 
the  isles.”  The  Earl  left  the  decision  in  Olaf’s  hands.  He  had  him  baptized  and  took 
his  son  as  a hostage  to  ensure  that  the  Earl  would  persevere  in  well-doing. 
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them.  In  the  Black  Book  of  Ohrist  'ChuTch  it  is  stated  that  Sigtryg  was 
king  of  Dublin  when  the  cathedral  was  founded.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  city  in  1036  and  died  in  1042.  In  the  same  Book  the  first  Bishop  whose 
obit  is  recorded  is  named  Dunan.  He  died  in  1074.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  consecrated  in  Canterbury.®®  Certain  it  is  that  his  successor, 
Gillapadraig,  who  had  been  a monk,  probably  at  Worcester,  was  consec- 
rated in  the  English  ecclesiastical  capital.  Lanfranc,  then  archbishop,  was  a 
true  Norman  knight  in  that  he  felt  an  irresistible  urge  to  increase  his  prin- 
cipality. That  for  him  meant  an  increase  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  so  he 
induced  Gillapadraig -to  make  a formal  profession  of  obedience  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury. 

Gillapadraig  was  drowned,  with  many  others,  on  his  way  to  England  in 
1084.  Toirdelbach  O Brien  and  various  Irish  bishops,  assisted  at  the  election 
of  his  successor.  The  choice  fell  on  Donngus  O liAingli,  a monk  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  duly  consecrated  by  Lanfranc.  When  he  died  in  1095  his 
nephew,  Samuel  0 hAingli,  a monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  by  the  Dublin  clergy,  with  the  approval  of  Muirchertach  0 Brien.®®  He 
was  consecrated  by  St.  Anselm  at  Wincester  in  1096.  When  he  died  in 
1121  he  was  succeeded — but  only  after  a disputed  election  and  many 
difficulties — by  Grene  or  Gregory,  a young  sub-deacon,  who  was  consecrated 
likewise  in  Canterbury  and  ruled  the  See  for  40  years,  from  1122  to  his 
death  in  1161.  His  successor  was  St.  Lorcan  0 Toole. 

To  return  to  the  disputed  election  of  1121.  Its  underlying  cause  was  the 
great  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Church  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  early  years  of  the  12th  century.  The  O Brien  kings  had  raised  no 
objection  to  the  consecration  of  the  early  Dublin  bishops  abroad.  Indeed, 
when  the  first  bishop  of  Waterford  had  been  appointed  in  1096.1®®  Muir- 
chertach 0 Brien,  his  brother  Diarmait,  and  various  Irish  bishops  had 
joined  the  clergy  of  Waterford  in  requesting  ;St.  Anselm  to  be  the  consecrat- 
ing  prelate.  At  this  time  the  situation  in  Ireland  was  peculiar,  for  there 


Fr.  A.  Gwynn,  S.J.,  “ The  Origins  of  the  See  of  Dublin,”  Ir.  Eccl.  Record,  57 
(1941)  pp.  108-110.  For  a detailed  study  of  ecclesiastical  events  in  Dublin  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  see  the  series  of  articles  by  Fr.  Gwynn  in  that  Journal  : “Ireland 
and  Rome  in  the  Eleventh  Century”  (57,  pp.  213  ff.) ; “The  Origins  of  the  See  of  Dublin” 
[ib.  pp.  40  f.,  97  f.);  “Lanfranc  and  the  Irish  Church”  (58  (1942)  1 ff.) ; “Pope  Gregory 
VII  and  the  Irish  Church”  (ib.  97  ff.)  ; St.  Anselm  and  the  Irish  Church,  (58  (1942)  1 
ff.) ; “Bishop  Samuel  of  Dublin”  (60  (1942)  81  ff). 

99  As  the  0 Hanly  family  belonged  to  Cenel  Dobtha,  in  northern  Roscommon,  the 
appearance  of  two  of  its  members  as  bishops  of  Dublin  is  surprising.  The  explanation 
may  lie  in  their  proximity  to  Loch  Ree  and  their  activity  on  the  Shannon.  They  com- 
manded 0 Connor’s  ships  on  the  great  river  (JRSAI  ii  p.  344)  and  made  settlements  in 
Tijjperary  and  Limerick,  where  their  descendants  are  still  fairly  numerous.  One  of  them 
was  killed  by  0 Grady  of  Clare  in  1137  (A.  Tig.).  It  may  well  be  that  the  family  from 
which  the  bishops  sprang  had  settled  in  Limerick  and  intermarried  with  the  city  popul- 
ation (Samuel  = Somairled ?).  From  Limerick  uncle  and  nephew  would  have  sailed  to 
join  English  Benedictine  monasteries. 

190  Maelmuire  ua  h-Ainmire,  who  had  also  been  a monk  at  Winchester  : cf.  Gwynn, 
“The  Origins  of  the  Diocese  of  Waterford”  (I.E.R.  59  (1942)  pp.  289  ft'.). 
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was  but  one  metropolitan  see,  Armagh,  in  the  -country,  and  the  chief 
ecclesiastic  in  Armagh  was  not  a cleric  at  all  but  a lay  abbot.  This,  I think, 
is  the  reason  why  the  0 Brien  kings  turned  to  Canterbury.  It  was  the 
nearest  metropolitan  see  and  its  archbishops  were  personally  men  of  high 
distinction.  Since  1106,  however,  Armagh  jrossessed  an  archbishop  who  in 
virtue  of  his  position  as  successor  of  St.  Patrick  was  canonical  head  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  In  1111  there  had  been  held  the  Synod  of  Rathbresail, 
which  divided  Ireland  into  26  dioceses  of  the  type  common  everywhere  in 
the  Church.  When,  then,  the  see  of  Dublin  fell  vacant  in  1121  there  was 
no  longer  need  to  have  recourse  to  Canterbury.  Within  the  city  of  Dublin 
one  section  of  the  clergy  accepted  the  new  situation;  another  section  did  not. 
The  section  that  wanted  to  include  Dublin  in  the  new  general  arrangement 
of  dioceses  asked  Cellach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  become  apostolic 
administrator  of  the  see.  This  he  did.  The  other  section,  that  which 
desired  to  continue  the  connection  with  Canterbury,  chose  Grene,i®i  latinised 
Gregorius,  as  their  candidate  for  ej^iscopal  orders.  His  name  shows  that 
he  was  a Northman  by  race.  An  -objection  to  his  co-nsecration  was  lodged  at 
Canterbury,  but  this  was  -oveiTuled.  When  Gregory  returned  as  bishop,  he 
found  Cellach  in  possession,  and  being  unable  to  prevail  against  him  returned 
as  guest  to  his  co-nsecrator.  Archbishop  Ralph  of  Canterbury.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  -Cellach  returned  to  Armagh  (probably  before  1125)  and 
Gregory  -returne-d  to  Dublin  are  not  recorded. 

The  fir'st  -church  in  Dublin  was  undouhtedly  the  -cathedral  -of  Christ  Church. 
This  was  provided  by  Bishop  Gillapadraig  with  a -chapter  -consisting  of  moirks 
drawn  from  the  abbeys  -of  Winch-combe  and  Worcester, ,and  was  endowed 
richly  with  lands  by  Irish  landholders  round  it-h-e  -city.  Bishop  Samuel 
O h-A-ingli  did  not  get  on  too  well  with  this  monastic  -chapter,  -despite  his 
own  training  as  a monk  of  the  Benedictine  reform  at  St.  Alban’s.  Soon 
after  his  consecration  in  1096  he  founded  a new  parish  and  built  a new 
parish  church  of  St.  Mi-chan’s,  a -secular  church,  served  by  -secular  priests. 
The  dispute  with  the  chapter  became  acute,  and  Bishop  Samuel  took  the 
extreme  -step  of  -expelling  them  from  the  cathedral.  S-t.  Anselm,  as 
metropolitan,  ordered  him  to  receive  them  back,  but  this  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  do.  St.  Anselm  forbade  him  also  to  have  his  cross  carried  before  him 
when  he  journeyed  through  his  dio-cese^ — a privilege  reserved  to  archbishops — 
but  Bishop  Samuel  could  not  be  induced  to  change  his  ways.  Thus  the 
position  of  Dublin  as  a suffragan  See  of  Canterbury  was  proving  highly 
unsatisfactory  to  both  archbishop  and  bishop.  At  the  same  time  Samuel 
refused  to  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the  assembly  at  Rath  Bre-asail  (1111). 
His  policy  was  one  of  glorious  isolation. 

Christ  Church  was  probably  a parish  church  from  the  beginning.  So  was 
St.  Michan’s,  across  the  river.  In  the  course  of  the  century  and  a half 
between  the  conversion  of  the  Norse  and  the  coming  of  the  Normans  m-any 


101  Perhaps  the  Norse  Grani  : cf.  Heimskringla,  p.  524. 

102  Gwynn,  I.E.R.,  58  (1941).  p.  101. 
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other  parish  churches  had  been  built — St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Brigid’s,  St.  Colum- 
cille’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Michael’s  (beside  Christ  Church),  another  St. 
Michael’s  (le  Pole),  with  a round  tower,  outside  the  walls,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist’s,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Andi’ew’s.  All  these  (with  others  like  St. 
Thomas’s,  St.  Nicholas’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Werburgh’s)  continued  to  exist 
in  mediaeval  times.  St.  Colmcille’s,  however,  changed  its  name  to  St-. 
Audoen’s. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Benedictine  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  we  know 
of  no  regular  clergy  in  Dublin  until  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  in  1139. 
This  was  a daughter  house  of  Buildwas  in  Gloucestershire,  itself  a daughter 
house  of  Savigny.  The  Savigny  reform  was  not  Cistercian,  but  the  Savigny 
group  of  houses  was  incorporated  in  the  Cistercian  Order  in  the  years  1147-9. 
St.  Mary’s  thus  became  a Cistercian  abbey. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Priory  of  All  Hallows.  It  was  founded  by 
Diarmait  Mac  Murchadha  in  thanksgiving  for  recovery  from  sickness  in 
1162-3,  when  St.  Lorcan  O Toole  was  already  archbishop.  He  made  a vow, 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  clergy,  on  the  eve  of  Nov.  1st,  that  if  he 
survived  he  would  erect  a religious  house  in  honour  of  all  the  Saints.  How 
the  country  would  have  fared  if  Diarmait  had  succumbed  to  that  ilhaess  who 
can  tell?  The  foundation  was  for  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
followed  the  Aroasian  Rule. 

Somewhere  near  itbe  Provost’s  house  stood  the  Augustinian  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  del  Hoggs  (Haug,  hogge,  ‘ height  ’).  There  was  a tradition  that 
the  sister  of  St.  Lorcan  0 Toole,  whom  Diarmait  Mac  Murchadha  bad 
grossly  ill-treated,  found  refuge  in  this  house.  It  flourished  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  until  its  suppression  by  Henry  VHI. 

It  is  naturally  difficult  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  city  and  its  surroundings 
looked  like  at  this  period.  The  famous  landmarks  are  enumerated  by 
Haliday.i®^  Along  the  Liffey,  to  the  east  towards  the  Dodder  mouth,  was 
a long  piece  of  land  called  the  Stein  (Staine).  It  took  its  name  from  a large 
stone,  some  12  to  14  feet  in  height,  bearing  no  inscription,  erected  near  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  Civic  Guards  in  College  Street.  Its  purpose, 
like  the  hoisting  of  the  flag  by  modern  explorers,  was  to  mark  the  formal 
taking  possession  of  the  site  by  the  Northmen.  On  the  land  called  the 
Stein  the  Priory  of  All  Hallows  was  built.  On  the  Liffey  near  by  was  the 
spot  where  passengers  by  boat  generally  landed.  The  Stein  remained  to 
about  1700,  when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  new  streets. 

Further  east,  in  the  region  cut  by  the  present  Townsend  Street, 
was  a hillock  called  originally  Lazar’s  Hill.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  explained  in  a decree  of  Pope  Innocent  III  to  Archbishop 
de  Londres.  In  this  decree  it  is  related  that  lands  at  Delgany, 
Kilmochanog,  etc.,  W'ere  granted  to  maintain  a lazar  or  hospital 

103  See  “ The  Origins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,”  by  Rev.  A.  Gwynn,  S.J.,  p. 
110  below. 

10^  The  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin,  Book  iii,  pp.  143-199. 
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“ on  the  sea  shore  outside  Dublin  called  Steyn,  where  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  (at  Compostella)  awaited  an  opportunity  to  embark.” 
The  name  became  corrupted  to  Lazy  Hill,  and  later,  by  an  indefensible 
freak  of  language — Lowzy  Hill.i®® 

Ring-send  was  a narrow  strip  of  laud  jutting  forward  between  Merrion 
Strand  and  the  Liffey  estuary.  The  Dodder  met  the  Liffey  at  Lansdowne 
Road,  and  a huge  area  now  covered  with  streets  and  houses  was  slobland. 
Practically  all  the  present  railway  line,  from  Westland  Row  to  Bath  Avenue, 
was  under  water.  On  the  north  side,  too.  Inns  Quay,  Ormond  Quay, 
Bachelors  Walk,  were  part  of  the  Liffey  bed.  The  straight  channel  between 
strong  walls,  known  to  us,  was  the  achievement  of  the  Ballast  Board — a 
body  that  came  into  existence  in  1708. 

The  eastern  gate,  or  Dame  Gate  (whence  Dame  Street),  was  not  far  from 
the  present  South  Great  George’s  Street.  Between  it  and  the  Stein  lay 
Hoggen  Green.  In  this  Green,  at  the  corner  of  Suffolk  Street  and  Church 
Lane,  was  a small  conical  hill,  about  240  feet  in  circumference  and  some 
40  feet  hig'h,  called  the  Thingmote.  This  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Norse  citizens,  corresponding  on  a small  scale  with  Tara,  Uisnech,  Carman, 
Tlachtga  among  their  Irish  neighbours.  Their  system  of  government,  like 
that  of  all  Scandinavians,  was  most  democratic.  Every  act  of  the  Northmen, 
from  the  election  of  a king  and  the  making  of  a law  to  the  trial  of  a criminal, 
was  governed  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  assembled  at  a Thing.  There  were 
court  things,  house  things  (hustings),  district  things,  general  things  (Althing). 
There,  too,  public  games  were  celebrated. After  the  Norman  invasion  the 
Thingmote  was  protected.  It  was  easier  to  climb  than  Nelson’s  Pillar,  and 
citizens  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  at  its  summit.  It  was  removed  in  1685,  and 
the  earth  from  it  used  to  fill  in  a laneway  called  St.  Patrick’s  Well  Lane, 
that  ran  to  the  south  of  Trinity  College.  The  ground  here  was  raised  from 
8 to  10  feet  and  the  space  between  it  and  St.  Stephen’s  Green  also  made 
more  level.  So  the  Thingmote  in  dissolution  beoame'  the  foundation  of 
Nassau  Street  and  the  lower  parts  of  Grafton  Street,  Dawson  Street  and 


Kildare  Street. 

East  of  the  Thingmote  was  a rocky  hill,  surrounded  by  a field  of  barren 
ground,  called  Hangr  Hoeg,  which  we  may  translate  Gallows  Hill.  There 
the  gallows  remained  till  about  1700,  when  the  rocky  hill  was  quarried  away 
to  provide  stone  for  the  growing  city.  An  echo  of  the  height  remains  in 
Mount  Street. 

The  general  culture  of  the  Norse  citizens  of  Dublin  is  a subject  that 
requires  fuller  investigation.  It  seems  to  be  a historical  fact  that  they 
produced  absolutely  no  literature.  Not  a single  Dublin  writer  in  prose  or 
poetry  is  known  between  the  settlement  on  Ath  Cliath  in  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  and  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  The  same  is  true  of  the 


105  Its  position  appears  clearly  in  the  Survey  Map  of  1673  : Haliday,  p.  228. 

106  As  at  the  Irish  oenach  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemot.  On  the  democratic  spirit 
of  the  Northmen  see  Olrik,  Viking  Civilization,  pp.  17  ff. 
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Northmen  all  over  Ireland.  A few  runic  inscriptions  alone  bear  witness  to 
any  knowledge,  even  rudimentary,  of  letters.  Gillapadraig,  the  bishop  of 
Dublin,  who  was  drowned  on  his  way  to  England  in  1084,  has  been  recognized 
by  Father  Gwynn  as  the  author  of  some  Latin  poems,  but  he,  of  course, 
belongs  to  the  Irish  and  Continental  tradition  of  classical  scholarship. 

After  the  Norman  Invasion  the  citizens  of  Dublin  (and  the  Norse  of  other 
towns)  sought  fraternisation,  recognition  and  privileges,  because  of  their 
distant  kinship  with  the  new  settlers.  At  first  they  achieved  some  success, 
as  they  were  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Crown.  But  they 
were  soon  swamped  by  a swarm  of  colonists,  who  had  little  or  no  Norman 
blood  and  no  Norman  tradition.  Nor  did  they  receive  much  help  from  the 
aristocratic  leaders,  who  had  won  for  themselves  such  princely  territories, 
for  these,  even  when  of  Norse  descent,  were  so  far  removed  from  their 
Northern  origins  and  so  Latinized  (that  they  scorned  to  recognise  any  relation- 
ship with  the  old  Norse  townsfolk.  The  result  was  that  the  city  soon  became 
filled  with  immigrants,  predominantly  of  English  stock,  who  treated  the 
Norse  as  aliens  and  drove  them  ultimately  from  their  homes.  They  settled 
north  of  the  river,  forming  a new  quarter  called  Austmannabyr,  Ostmanby, 
Oxmantown.  By  1300  they  had  lost  their  identity  as  Eastmen  or  Northmen. 
In  Fingal  the  descendants  of  the  Mac  Torcaill  dynasty  preserved  small 
estates  to  about  that  date  (Bade  male  Torcaill,  Ballymakarkill,  Ballyma- 
cartle).  In  South  Dublin  the  Harolds  in  Harold’s  Country,  between  Saggart 
and  Dundrum,  and  the  Archbolds  in  Bray  and  Little  Bray,  were  more 
fortunate,  for  they  survived  into  the  later  centuries.^®® 


Gwynn,  lER.,  58,  2 (1941),  4-8. 

108  Qf.  E.  Curtis,  “ The  Ostmen  in  Ireland,”  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  xxiii,  p.  209  ff. 
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Deidils  from  portions  of  tniU-pdinfiinjs  till  GdhrieUi  dt  Lijoiis, 

c.  18U5-8. 
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landscapes  and  classical  subjects  after  the  Italian  manner.  The  noted 
English  paper-stainer,  J.  B.  Jackson  (c.  1750-60)  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
this  kind  of  decoration,  and  the  illustration  in  vol  77,  pi.  xxv,  of  this  Journal, 
shows  one  of  the  papers  that  he  designed  in  accordance  with  his  theories — 
theories  that  incidentally  were  to  find  fuller  expression  in  the  French  scenic 
papers  of  the  early  19th  century.  But  in  Jackson’s  days  the  general  technique 
of  wall-papers  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  really  large-scale  pictorial 
representation,  and  in  any  case  the  mass-produced  article  was  at  a definite 
disadvantage  when  cutting  to  fit  particular  dimensions  might  seriously 
mutilate  the  designs. 

Consequently,  painting  in  tempera  or  in  oils,  directly  on  to  the  walls  was 
often  considered  more  satisfactory,  especially  as  thereby  those  who  could 
afford  it  were  free  to  engage  artists  of  repute  to  carry  out  original  schemes, 
whilst  for  the  less  wealthy  there  were  always  craftsmen  of  lesser  note  ready 
to  adapt  scenes  from  pictures,  etc.,  to  their  employer's  particular  require- 
ments. For  many  people,  however,  individual  decoration  only  involved 
simple  stencil  patterns  and  economic,  rather  than  artistic  motives.  Thus,  by 
decorating  straight  on  to  the  plaster,  or  on  to  plain  papered  walls,  it  was 
possible  to  evade  the  tax  on  already  ornamented  paper-hangings.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  English  paper-stainers  were  so  alarmed  that  they  tried  to  get  the 
wall-paper  tax  extended  to  include  wall  paintings  too  ! And  though  true 
wall-paintings  continued  to  be  exempt,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  England,  in 
1778,  excise  officers  were  specially  instructed  to  search  for  such  frauds  against 
the  revenue  as  untaxed  plain  paj^ers  “ painted  in  position.”® 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  somewhat  scanty  information 
available,  the  fashion  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  quite  such  a height  in 
Ireland.  Anyway  there  are  no  complaints  about  it  from  Irish  wall-paper 
manufacturers  and  importers.  At  the  same  time  the  two  follov/ing  adver- 
tisements show  how  quickly  the  idea  spread  to  Ireland.  Thus,  as  early  as 
1751  ‘‘  George  Eencher,  Limner,  who  is  lately  arrived  from  London  and  lives 
at  Van  Dyke’s  Head,  the  first  End  of  Smock-alley  next  to  the  Blind  Quay  ” 
was  advertising  in  Faulkner’s  Dublin  Journal,^  and  in  the  account  that  he 
gives  of  his  varied  activities  the  following  statement  occurs  ‘‘  he  likewise 
paints  Cieling  and  Staircases  in  History  from  20  Guineas  to  500,  according 
to  the  subject  chosen;  cheap  airy  ornament  Cielings  after  the  new  French 

mode  from  5 to  10,  15  or  20  Guineas,  paints  Landskips  from  Nature ” 

As  definite  details  about  prices  are  so  seldom  included  in  18th  century  notices, 
the  charges  mentioned  here  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  information 
might  prove  of  real  value  if  any  authenticated  specimens  of  his  work  should 
come  to  light.  Consequently  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  Reneher  seems  to 
have  found  sufficient  employment  to  stay  on  in  Dublin,''  though  whether  his 
livelihood  came  from  painting  ‘‘  Staircases  in  History  ” or  from  some  of  the 
other  accomplishments  that  he  refers  to — such  as  cleaning  and  mending 


5 Instructions  for  Collectors,  Supervisors  and  Officers  in  the  Country,  London,  1778. 
® 27  Ap.  and  18  May,  1751. 

A son  entered  the  Dublin  Society’s  Schools  in  1768. 
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Wall-paiiitiiig  at  49  Merrioii 
8quarp  ^ Dublin.  c.  1800- 
1810.  {After  Claude’s 
Marriage  of  Isaac  and 
Pehecca.) 
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by  Thomas  Ryder  (in  imitation  of  certain  decorations  at  the  Vatican)  done 
on  movable  wooden  panels. 

Cipriani’s  visit  to  Castletown  can  only  have  been  of  comparatively  short 
duration,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  murals  by  him  in  Ireland.  Peter 
de  Gree,  however,  actually  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  this  country 
— 1785-88.  As  this  was  largely  the  result  of  his  meeting  with  David  la 
Touche  of  Marlay,  in  Antwerp,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  order  to  be  under- 
taken in  Dublin  should  have  been  for  the  la  Touche  residence — No.  52  St. 
Stephen’s  Green. There  he  did  the  decoration  for  two  rooms;  for  the 
music  room  several  large  monochrome  wall-paintings  representing  subjects 
relating  to  music  (Apollo  and  the  muses,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  etc.)  and 
smaller  border  paintings  of  various  instruments  (harps,  guitars,  etc.);  for  the 
dining-room  a series  consisting  of  five  large  and  four  small  decorative  panels 
of  the  elements.  The  ornamentation  in  what  was  then  the  music  room  still 
survives  and  is  partially  illustrated  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Georgian 
Society, but  it  is  obvious  that  even  by  1910,  it  had  darkened^'*  too  much  in 
tone  to  photograph  satisfactorily.  The  panels  in  the  diningroom,  however, 
were  not  true  wall-paintings — having  been  executed  on  a canvas  surface — and 
were  removed  to  Woodstock, Co.  Wicklow,  by  Lord  Robert  Ponsonby 
Tottenham,  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  sometime  between  1817  and  1828. 

At  Curraghmore,  Co.  Waterford,  de  Gree’s  work  has  survived  in  rather 
better  condition.  Despite  later  embellishments  his  wall-paintings  in  the 
dining-room — oval  panels  depicting  groups  of  the  Gods  of  Olympus  and  semi- 
classical  subjects — can  still  be  clearly  seen  and  a good  illustration  is  supplied 
in  the  frontispiece  of  Georgian  Mansions  in  IrelandG^  The  circular  medallions 
of  Amorini  (similarly  executed  in  monochrome)  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal 
drawing-room  are  also  attributed  to  him,  though  the  painting  in  the  semi- 
circular sections  are  by  another  hand.^® 

Since  de  Gree’s  various  activities  are  fully  described  elsewhere,”  only  the 
briefest  summary  of  his  mural  decorations  has  been  attempted  here.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  worth  noting  that  even  in  his  smaller  pictures  he  was 
particularly  successful  at  chiara-oscuro  and  (like  Geeraerts  and  de  Witte)  at 
obtaining  effects  in  basso-relievo.  Moreover,  it  was  these  qualities  which 
helped  to  make  his  style  of  wall-paintings  so  suitable  for  the  interpretation 
of  classical  subjects. 

Before  turning  to  19th  century  work  it  seems  desirable  to  insert  a few 
words  here  about  the  six  small  oval  panels — with  classical  themes — on  the 
walls  of  the  throne  room  in  Dublin  Castle.  These  were  almost  certainly 
executed  about  1790  by  A^incent  Waldrd,  an  Italian  artist  brought  over  by 


Since  1870  in  the  possession  of  the  Representative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

12  Vol  II,  Plates  LXI  and  LXII. 

13  Possibly  due  to  the  particular  pigments  used. 

1^  They  were  still  at  Woodstock  in  1947. 

15  By  T.  U.  Sadleir  and  P.  L.  Dickinson.  Dub.  1915. 

1®  Believed  to  be  by  Zuechi,  the  husband  of  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

11  See  Strickland’s  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists.  Dub.  1913. 
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Detail  from,  wall-'painting 
of  c.  1890-10  at  Profipcct 
Hall,  Co.  Dublin. 

[Photo:  P.  Tho)iipson. 
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almost  contemporary  and  fairly  detailed  description,  these  observations  of 
Brewer’s  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Fortunately,  the  important  tempera  wall-paintings  in  the  drawing-room 
are  still  in  excellent  condition,  and  since  they  comprise  a series  of  scenes  in 
four  horizontal  and  four  long-shaped  panels  that  cover  all  the  suitable  spaces 
of  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls,  they  incidentally  afford  an  example  of 
wall-painting  done  almost  in  the  manner  of  a French  scenic  paper.  Some 
idea  of  the  style  may  be  obtained  from  Plates  V,  VI,  but  as  much  of  the 
charm  lies  in  the  colouring,  illustration  by  means  of  ordinary  photography  is 
inevitably  somewhat  inadequate. 

So  far  as  Gabrielli’s  rej^utation  for  murals  is  concerned,  it  is  lucky  that 
it  is  his  best  work  which  has  remained  practically  intact.  Thus,  though  some 
of  the  “ designs  after  ornaments  found  at  Herculaneum  ” can  still  be  seen 
in  an  adjoining  room  at  Lyons,  essential  repairs,  re-varnishing,  etc.  (for  they 
were  carried  out  in  oils)  has  rather  impaired  the  effects  of  the  original  brush- 
work.  Moreover,  to  the  rest  of  Gabriellis’  efforts.  Fate  has  been  uniformly 
unkind.  The  view  of  the  “ Bay  of  Naples  ” that  Brewer  noted  on  the  walls 
of  a “ contiguous  apartment  ” has  long  ceased  to  exist,  whilst  the  companion 
panel  depicting  the  “ Bay  of  Dublin  ” was  badly  damaged  by  w'ater  during  a 
recent  outbreak  of  fire. 

Elsewhere  too,  Gabriellis’  mural  work  has  now  disappeared.  The  “Views 
of  Herculaneum  ’’  that  he  undertook  for  a room  at  Tanderagee  Castle,  for 
the  Duke  of  Manchester — presumably  like  the  room  at  Lyons — naturally 
perished  when  that  edifice  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  in  1836. 
Again,  though  in  more  recent  times,  neglect  and  ill-usage  have  obliterated 
the  views  of  the  Italian  coast  that  once  adorned  the  w'alls  of  the  drawing- 
room at  No.  41  North  Great  George’s  Street  for  Sir  Richard  J.  T.  Orpen  of 
ArdtuUy,  Kenmare.  Unfortunately,  the  worst  damage  seems  to  have 
occurred  before  1909  or  so.  Consequently  little  detail  appears  in  the  photo- 
graph taken  about  the  year  1909  and  reproduced  in  Vol.  I,  plate  xcii,  of  the 
Georgian  Society.  That  no  pictorial  record  was  made  several  years  earlier 
is  all  the  more  disappointing  because  it  is  probable  that  Gabrielli  was  here 
adapting  the  same  kind  of  panoramic  effects  that  are  depicted  in  Dufour’s 
popular  scenic  paper  “ Vues  d’ltalie  ’’  issued  about  1815.  By  now,  of 
course,  there  is  no  means  of  finding  out,  for  the  paintings  suffered  further 
damage  between  1909-32.  Consequently,  when  the  house  was  acquired  as  an 
extension  for  the  Loreto  Schools  in  1932,  and  the  wall-paper  that  then  covered 
those  walls  was  removed,  nothing  save  a very  few  faint  traces  could  be 
discerned  in  the  plaster.  Restoration  being  impossible,  and  in  any  case 
hardly  desirable,  even  those  traces  have  finally  been  eliminated  under  a 
coating  of  plain  distemper. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  close  this  article  without  some  reference  to  two 
sets  of  landscape  walls  (so  far  unrecorded)  of  c.  1800-1810,  that  can  still  be 
seen  at  49  Merrion  Square®®  and  at  Prospect  Hall,®®  near  Clonskea  (Pis.  IX, 


®®  Built  about  1790. 


26  Built  about  1801. 
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X).  Though  not  in  the  first  rank  of  mural  paintings,  nevertheless  these 
examples  are  valuable  in  their  own  way  as  documents  of  social,  if  not  of 
artistic,  history,  whilst  the  fact  that  the  work  at  49  Merrion  Square  was  dis- 
covered intact  under  layers  of  old  paper  in  1946,  indicates  that  further  similar 
finds  may  yet  be  made  elsewhere  in  this  City.  Moreover  these  decorations  have 
a certain  technical  interest.  In  both  houses  the  paintings  completely  cover  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  walls  in  two  rooms  (just  as  scenic  papers  would)  whilst 
the  subject  matter  appears  to  be  partly  copied,  or  adapted,  from  various 
pictures.  One  version  of  Claude’s  “ Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  for 
instance,  w'as  undoubtedly  the  source  for  the  large  scene  that  takes  up  one 
whole  wall  at  49  Merrion  Square.  Exact  comparison  with  all  the  possible 
originals  for  the  rest  of  the  paintings  has  not  yet  been  feasible,  but  the 
general  style  of  the  scenes,  set  in  Italianate  landscapes,  indicates  further 
inspiration  from  Claude,  or  from  his  chief  English  disciple,  Richard  Wilson. 
Again,  though  the  themes  in  one  out  of  the  tw’o  rooms  in  each  house  (allowing 
for  slight  spatial  adjustments)  are  the  same,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
technique  at  Prospect  Hall  implies  that  the  decorations  were  undertaken  by 
two  different,  if  as  yet  equally  unidentified  artists.  In  connection  with 
Prospect  Hall,  however,  this  writer  tentatively  suggests  the  name  of  Solomon 
Delane — an  Irish  landscape  artist  who  not  only  executed  work  in  Claude’s 
manner,  but  who  was  also  resident  in  Dublin  during  the  years  1790-1812.^ 

Finally,  the  obvious  expenses  attached  to  mural  decorations  of  this  kind 
helps  to  explain  the  popularity  of  the  French  scenic  papers  of  1806-50.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  ready-made  article,  with  its  uniform  and  often  unsuitable 
sizes,  were  gladly  overlooked  because  of  the  relative  cheapness.  And  by  the 
time  that  scenic  papers  in  their  turn  went  out  of  fashion,  wall-paintings  no 
longer  suited  even  luxury  schemes  of  decoration.  Consequently  their  rare 
use  in  more  recent  times  has  been  virtually  confined  to  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  the  following: — Hon.  Miss  K.  Lawless, 
Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Patterson,  Dr.  Alex.  MacCarthy,  Mr.  T.  McGreevy,  Mrs.  E. 
Richards-Orpen  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Wilson  for  useful  information;  Miss  P. 
Thompson  and  my  husband  for  taking  photographs,  and  the  owners  of  the 
various  houses  mentioned  in  the  text. 


27  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  McGreevy  for  pointing  out  that  it  resembles  the  Doria 
Palace  version,  rather  than  the  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

28  Strickland’s  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists. 
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By  Donal  O’Sullivan,  Fellow. 


This  centenary  volume  fitly  marks  a century  of  scholarly  work  and  of 
fruitful  activity.  I begin  by  recalling  another  event — albeit  a relatively^ 
minor  one — that  also  took  place  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  1849 
John  O’Daly  published  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  a pioneer  work 
which  has  run  into  many  editions.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  had  included  a 
few  unimportant  Irish  texts  in  his  Irish  Bards,  which  appeared  in  1786,  and 
the  tunes  of  some  of  these  were  given:  but  O’Daly’s  book  was  the  first  to 
print  both  tunes  and  texts  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  though  he  did  not 
place  the  words  under  the  notes  of  the  music. 

O’Daly  was  a sound  Gaelic  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  type  and  it  was 
he  who  wrote  the  workmanlike  Introduction,  giving  the  biographies  of  the 
poets;  and  he  also  provided  the  texts  from  his  voluminous  collection  of  Irish 
manuscripts.  The  music  was  supervised  by  John  Edward  Pigot,  one  of  the 
truly  great  collectors  of  Irish  folk  music,  157  of  whose  melodies  were  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  President  of  this  Society,  in  his  magnum 
opus  entitled  Old  Irish  Folk  Music  and  Songs,  issued  under  the  Society’s 
auspices  in  1909.  However,  as  Pigot’s  manuscripts  contain  between  a 
thousand  and  two  thousand  tunes  it  is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  O’Daly’s  volume  is  the  verse  translations, 
and  as  these  were  done  by-  James  Clarence  Mangan  the  fact  is  at  first  sight 
surprising,  Mangan  being  far  and  away  the  greatest  poet  produced  by  the 
Young  Ireland  movement.  But  the  defects  of  his  renderings  are  explained 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  made  them.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  is 
probably  the  only  living  person  V'ho  knew  O’Daly  personally,  once  gave  me 
the  latter’s  account  of  Mangan’s  method,  as  told  to  him  by  O’Daly  himself. 
While  the  poet  was  leaning  or  sprawling  on  the  counter  of  O’Daly’s  dingy- 
bookshop  in  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin,  the  proprietor  would  translate  a poem 
verbally,  whereupon  Siangan  (who  knew  no  word  of  Irish)  would  put  it  into 
English  verse  on  the  spot.  Good  work  could  hardly  be  done  in  such 
conditions,  and  in  any"  case  this  gifted  but  wayward  man  died  on  the  20th 
June,  1849,  before  anything  he  had  written  could  be  revised  by  him  for 
publication.  So  this  is  poor  IMangan’s  centenary"  year  too,  though  so  far  it 
has  passed  unnoticed. 

And  now,  a hundred  years  on  from  Mangan  and  O’Daly,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  touch  in  a general  way  on  some  aspects  of  Irish  music  and  song. 
First  a word  regarding  the  age  of  our  melodies.  Bunting,  the  earliest  of  the 
systematic  collectors,  called  his  published  volumes  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland, 
and  two  of  his  successors,  Petrie  and  Joyce,  follow^ed  his  example  by  incor- 
porating the  word  “ Ancient  ” in  their  titles.  The  term  is,  of  course,  a 
vague  one,  but  the  idea  has  certainly  got  abroad  that  there  is  something 
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especially  antique  and  venerable  about  Irish  traditional  tunes  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations.  I know  of  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  this 
to  be  so.  It  is  true  that  the  harp  is  of  extreme  antiquity  in  Ireland,  and  that 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  the  musical  qualities  of  its  people  were  the 
subject  of  favourable  comment  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  These, 
however,  are  generalities,  and  one  cannot  assign  a date  to  a particular  melody 
merely  by  inspecting  it,  without  extrinsic  evidence.  Moreover,  any  folk 
tune,  until  it  is  crystallized  by  being  reduced  to  writing,  is  constantly  being 
subjected  to  a process  of  modification  and  change  at  the  hands  of  the  folk. 

To  suggest  that  some  few  of  our  extant  airs  may  possibly  date  back  for 
centuries  is  one  thing;  but  to  hold  that  the  general  body  of  Irish  folk  music 
is  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  term  “ ancient  ” is  quite  another. 

The  music  on  which  Cambrensis  bestowed  his  encomiums  was  harp 
music,  played  before  the  heads  of  the  noble  houses  and  their  families  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  recital  (or  chanting)  of  the  bardic  poetry  composed 
in  their  honour.  The  poetry  was  written  down  and  preserved  in  poem-books, 
called  duanairi;  but  the  same  was  not  done  with  the  melodies.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  music  to  which  the  bardic  poems  could 
be  chanted,  and  this  highly  stylised  verse  in  complex,  classical  metres  has 
no  correspondence  with  any  of  the  Irish  tunes  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  unhistorical  about 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed.  ” 

Only  we  do  not  know  what  the  music  was  like;  and,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
remarked  of  the  song  the  sirens  sang,  it  is  a puzzling  question. 

This  type  of  poetry  and  music  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  general; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a wholly  different  kind  of  poetry  existed  alongside  the 
other:  amhrdn  to  be  sung  rather  than  dan  to  be  chanted,  and  it  has  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.^  It  was  popular  poetry, 
employing  vowel  assonance;  and,  being  unnoticed  or  despised  by  the  scholar- 
poets,  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  manuscripts  of  the  time.  We  can  - 
hardly  doubt  that  there  was  a body  of  folk  music  coeval  with  it  and  appro- 
priate to  it,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  tunes  have  survived  ; | 
until  the  present  day.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
Macaulay  argues  that  for  centuries  prior  to  the  Augustan  Age  there  had  ' , 
existed  a corpus  of  popular  Latin  poetry  which  owed  nothing  to  the  metres 
borrowed  by  the  classical  poets  from  Greece;  and  that  this  poetry,  being 
sub-literary,  became  totally  lost.  If  so,  the  parallel  is  fairly  exact,  except 
that  in  Ireland  the  popular  poetry  subsequently  came  to  the  surface  and 
supplanted  the  other. 

I have  said  that  the  age  of  our  melodies  is  a matter  of  speculation,  but  , 
there  are  at  least  two  cases  in  which  some  precision  is  possible.  The  oldest 
Irish  airs  preserved  in  manuscript  are  the  few  contained  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book,  which  dates  from  about  the  year  1610  and  is  in  the  Fitz- 


^ Gerard  Murphy,  Glimpses  of  Gaelic  Ireland  (1948),  p.  55. 
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■william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  One  of  these  (p.  277)  is  entitled  ‘■Callino 
Casturame.”  This  is  undoubtedlv  Pistol’s  “ Calen  o custure  me  ” in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  T (iv,  4),  as  correctly  amended  by  Malone;  and 
Professor  Gerard  iMurphy  has  sho-nm®  that  this  is  a phonetic  representation 
of  the  title  of  a popular  song  in  assonantal  metre  (otherwise  lost)  -which  is 
quoted  by  a learned  poet  of  not  later  than  the  early  seventeenth  century : 
“ Cailin  6 chois  tSiuire  me,”  meaning  ” I am  a girl  from  heside  the  Suir.” 
(If  it  be  thought  odd  that  such  a phrase  should  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Ben  Jonson’s  New  Inn  the  disguised  Lady 
Frampul  replies  when  asked  what  she  will  take  to  drink,  ” Er  grae  Chreest 
tower  een  cuppaw[n]  d’usquebagh  doone!”  which  is  good  phonetic  Irish 
for  “ For  the  love  of  Christ  give  us  a cup  of  whiskey !”) 

Another  such  song  is  ” Thugamar  fein  an  samhra  linn  ” (‘‘  We  brought 
the  summer  with  us  ”),  which,  being  associated  with  pastoral  iMay  Day 
ceremonies,  is  doubtless  of  considerable  antiquity.  Though  the  earliest 
version  of  the  tune  does  not  appear  till  1745,  reliable  tradition  asserts  that 
the  song  was  sung  as  a welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  when  he  landed  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  after  the  Restoration  (July,  1662).®  Versions  of  the  words 
have  survived  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  rmtil  the  present  day,  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  scholar-poets  of  the  type  we  have  mentioned,  David 
Bruadan-  (c.  1625-1697),  alludes  to  the  song  twice  in  one  of  his  poems. 
He  contemptuously  refers  to  assonantal  verse  as  ‘‘  sraid-eigse  ” (‘‘  street- 
poetry  ”)  and  writing  some  time  after  1692  he  bitterly  complains  that 
nothing  but  vulgar  poetry  is  now  understood.”* 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  old  Gaelic  civilisation  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  indefinitely  the  incessant  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  English, 
and  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  about  its  final  collapse.  The  bardic  schools 
ceased  to  exist,  and  with  them  the  type  of  verse  that,  cramped  with  rules 
and  swathed  in  technicalities  as  it  was,  was  yet  the  only  kind  that  had  till 
then  been  deemed  worthy  of  serious  notice.  The  Irish  poetical  spirit  burst 
its  bonds,  and  assonantal  poetry  came  into  its  own.  It  became  the  medium 
alike  of  the  unknown  composers  of  our  folk  songs  and  of  the  learned  poets 
who  were  the  successors  of  the  bards;  and  it  is  true  lyrical  poetry,  intended 
to  bs  sung. 

If  the  court  poets  found  themselves,  like  Othello,  with  their  occupation 
gone,  the  case  was  otherwise  with  the  harper-composers.  These  survived 
for  another  hundred  years  or  so,  adapting  themselves  to  changing  circum- 
stances; and  those  who  composed  verses  for  their  own  melodies  used  the 
popular  song  metres  as  their  vehicle.  A few  became  more  or  less  permanent^ 
attached  to  one  of  the  Great  Houses : thus  David  Murphy  was  harper  to 
Viscount  Jlayo  and  Cornelius  Lyons  harper  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim.  But 
the  majority  were  itinerants,  travelling  in  some  state  from  one  mansion  to 


2 £igse,  I,  125. 

^ My  Bunting  Collection,  III,  58. 
MacErlean’s  edition,  II,  34  and  III,  194. 
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another  throughout  the  country,  making  songs  for  their  patrons  and  occa- 
sionally taking  pupils.  Carolan  (1670-1738)  is  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
latter-day  harpers,  and  the  only  one  whose  melodies  have  come  down  to  us 
in  any  number.  Actually,  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  his  pieces  have 
survived,  mostly  in  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  books,  together  with  the 
appropriate  verses  for  many  of  them.  This  is  a fairly  large  output  for  one 
man;  but  Hardiman  states  that,  according  to  tradition,  Thomas  Connellan 
of  Sligo,  who  was  one  of  Carolan ’s  immediate  predecessors,  composed  about 
seven  hundred  airs.®  Unhappily,  only  a handful  of  his  pieces  are  now 
extant,  though  others,  unidentifiahle  as  his,  may  be  among  the  great  body 
of  traditional  music. 

A point  worthy  of  notice  here — because  it  has  been  so  frequently  mis- 
understood— concerns  the  choice  of  patrons  by  these  harpers.  They  con- 
sorted with  and  made  songs  for  both  the  historic  Irish  families — 
MacDermotts,  Kellys,  O’Connors  and  so  on — and  the  English  who  had 
supplanted  them,  such  as  the  Irwins,  Jamesons  and  Coles;  and  for  doing  so 
they  (and  Carolan  in  particular)  have  been  accused  of  snobbery  and  lack  of 
patriotism.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  scan  the  corridors  of  history  with  a pair 
of  modern  spectacles,  and  the  judgment  is  a shallow  one.  These  men  were 
professionals  whose  talents  were  at  the  disposal  of  those  willing  to  employ 
them,  and  in  this  they  showed  not  merely  good  sense  but  good  feeling  as 
well.  Incidentally,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new- 
comers for  Irish  music;  and  of  course  they  must  have  known  Irish,  for 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  point  in  making  songs  for  them  in  that 
language.  Tobias  Peyton  of  Leitrim,  whose  father  was  a Cromwellian,  was 
a not  untypical  specimen,  and  we  are  told  by  one  who  knew  him  personally 
that  “ exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  groceries  and  spices  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  income  in  encouraging  national  diversions,  particularly 
harping.  ”® 

Moreover,  tradition — always  a strong  factor  in  Ireland — is  on  the  side  of 
these  later  harpers.  So  far  as  their  verse-making  went  they  were  the  heirs 
of  the  poets  of  the  bardic  schools,  and  these  honoured  not  only  the  Irish  of 
ancient  lineage  hut  also  the  nobles  of  English  origin,  such  as  the  Burkes 
and  the  Dillons.  The  point  is  well  illustrated  in  a poem  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Gofraidh  Eionn  Q Dalaigh,  in  which  the  function  of 
the  court  poet  is  described  with  frank  cynicism — a quality  entirely  absent 
from  the  verse  of  men  of  Carolan ’s  type  : 

Da  chineadh  da  gcumthar  dan 
i gcrich  Eireann  na  n-uardn — 
na  Gaoidhilse  ag  boing  re  bladh, 
is  Goill  bhraoininse  Breatan. 


Irish  Minstrelsy,  I,  178. 

Autobiography  of  Arthur  O’Neill  in  Bunting  MS.  14,  p.  95. 
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I ndan  na  nGall  gealltar  linn 
Gaoidhil  d’ionnarba  a hEirinn, 

Goill  do  shraoineadh  tar  sal  soir 
i ndan  na  nGaoidheal  gealltair. 

(“  There  are  two  kindreds  for  whom  poetry  is  composed  in  Ireland  of  the 
cool  springs — the  Gaels,  known  to  fame,  and  the  English  of  Britain’s  dewy 
isle.  In  poetry  for  the  English  we  promise  that  the  Gaels  shall  be  banished 
from  Ireland,  while  in  poetry  for  the  Gaels  we  promise  that  the  English 
shall  be  hunted  across  the  sea.”) 

Though  data  are  lacking,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  much  of 
our  extant  folk  poetry  came  into  being  at  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
harper-composers  flourished : that  is  to  say,  round  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Both  forms  of  verse  were  assonantai,  and  both  were 
made  for  music;  but  there  is  a world  of  difference  between  the  two.  That 
of  the  harpers  is  analogous  to  court  poetry  and  evinces  little  depth  of  feeling 
— which  is  what  one  would  expect;  and  for  passionate  sincerity  we  must  turn 
to  the  anonymous  songs  made  by  the  people. 

The  contrast  may  best  be  pointed  by  giving  literal  translations  of  two 
love  songs  in  the  original  metres.  The  first  is  Connallon’s  ” Molly  St. 
George”,  the  subject  of  which  is  probably  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Richard  St.  George,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland : 

Miss  Molly  St.  George  is  a maid  without  peer, 

So  handsome,  so  modest,  so  graceful,  so  dear. 

Though  demure  and  retiring,  she  yet  far  excels 
The  lasses  of  Omagh,  the  damsels  of  Kells. 

From  lake-side  Portumna  to  Limerick  sound 
There’s  no  doubting,  maid  Molly,  your  like  is  not  found  ! 

I’m  a sprite  from  the  deluge,  afloat  on  the  lake, 

A sprite  that  is  banished  from  mountain  and  brake, 

With  nets  on  each  side  in  which  thousands  have  strove — 

A net  full  of  magic,  a net  full  of  love. 

How  I wish  that  in  either  imprisoned  I’d  been, 

With  a hope  of  release  at  the  hand  of  my  queen  ! 

My  friends  all  keep  saying  I’m  foolish  and  wild, 

That  in  loving  maid  Molly  my  hopes  are  beguiled  : 

When  I seek  to  persuade  her  I tremble,  I’m  mute, 

For  her  voice  is  far  sweeter  than  viol  or  lute. 

0 I life  is  a burden  and  death  hovers  near, 

If  you  tell  me,  maid  Molly,  you’ll  be  not  my  dear  !® 

The  verse  is  competent  and  the  tune  a beautiful  one : but  both  words  and 
music  are  entirely  lacking  in  any  genuine  element  of  passion.  Nothing  of 

Eleanor  Knotts  3(ivdlc  Poevfis  of  Todhg  DdlX  0 HuigiTiTi^  p.  xlvii  (Professor 
Knott’s  translation). 

8 Tune  and  original  Irish  text  in  my  Bunting  Collection,  I,  43. 
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the  sort  would  of  coui’se  have  been  expected  by  the  subject.  We  may  set 
beside  it  this  touching  lyric  by  some  unknown  girl,  who  has  found  to  her 
cost  that  ‘ ‘ the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ’ ’ : 

0 youth  of  the  ringlets, 

Last  night  as  you  slept 

By  your  bedside  unheeded 
My  vigil  I kept. 

Did  you  know  of  my  plight  it 
Would  trouble  your  rest. 

That  love  unrequited 
Is  rending  my  breast ! 

1 sigh  through  the  night  as 
I dream  of  my  dear. 

When  I rise  in  the  morning 
My  prayer  is  a tear. 

My  spirits  are  sinking. 

My  cheeks  pale  and  wan. 

From  thinking  and  thinking 
On  him  who  is  gone  ! 

I had  rather  I’d  be,  lad. 

For  ever  unblest 

Unless  I may  see,  lad. 

Your  head  on  my  breast. 

For  my  passion  you  care  not. 

You  heed  irot  my  pain — 

I could  bear  it  if  ’twere  not 
It  maddens  my  brain  ! 

0 youth  of  the  ringlets. 

Shall  we  ever  find  rest 

In  one  household  together — 

We  twain  in  one  nest  ? 

In  wedlock  united. 

My  darling,  my  dear. 

Our  foes  all  affrighted. 

Our  friends  without  fear 

In  the  original,  this  is  high  poetry,  perfectly  wedded  to  its  appropriate 
melody. 

While  Irish  remained  the  spoken  language  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
they  produced  for  themselves  a remarkable  variety  of  popular  poetry.  Love 
songs  naturally  predominated,  as  they  do  in  every  country;  but  we  had  in 
addition  Lullabies,  Laments,  Humorous  Songs,  Drinking  Songs,  Religious 


® Tune  and  original  Irish  text  in  Petrie’s  Music  of  Ireland  (1882),  p.  24. 
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Songs,  Songs  of  Occupation  for  miany  kinds  .of  labour,  such  as  ploughing, 
milking,  spinning.  Songs,  indeed,  for  most  aspects  of  rural  life.  With  the 
change-over  to  English  this  variety  vanishes,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
verse  suffers  a marked  deterioration.  But  the  change  of  language  meairt 
also  a change  of  the  profoundest  kind  in  the  national  psychology,  and  this  is 
most  noticeable  when  we  come  to  consider  the  i^atriotic  songs. 

Ireland  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  such  songs  in  English. 
“ The  Wearing  of  the  Green”,  for  example,  is  famous  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  (though  the  tune  happens  to  be  of  Scottish  origin), 
and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  less  well  known:  ‘‘The  Shan  Van 
Vocht”,  ‘‘  The  Minstrel  Boy”,  ‘‘  The  Harp  That  Once”,  ‘‘  The  Rising  of 
the  Moon”,  ‘‘Who  Fears  to  Speak  of  Ninety-Eight'?”,  ‘‘The  West’s  Asleep”, 
‘‘  God  Save  Ireland”,  and  so  on,  the  most  recent  being  ‘‘A  Soldier’s  Song”. 
Great  though  the  merits  of  many  of  them  be,  these  are  all  utterly  alien  from 
the  thought  and  spirit  of  Irish-speaking  Ireland.  Few  were  written  to 
native  tunes,  and  one  and  all  are  the  product  of  that  English  mentality 
which,  with  the  decay  of  the  Irish  tongue,  began  to  permeate  the  common 
people  at  the  outset  of  the  nineteenth  century,  waxed  strong  after  the 
Famine,  and  was  all  but  universal  by  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement  under  Parnell.  The  world  of  difference  between  such  songs  and 
those  of  the  Gaelic  poets  becomes  painfully  evident  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  are  translated  into  Irish.  However  competent  the  transla- 
tions, the  effect  is  as  unnatural  and  uninsi^ired  as,  say,  the  French  version 
of  Kipling’s  Barrack  Boom  Ballads. 

Patriotic  songs  in  Irish  are  nothing  like  so  common  as  those  in  English, 
because  the  mind  of  the  Irish-speaking  people  did  not  work  in  that  W'ay. 
Also,  the  number  of  types  is  far  fewer,  the  main  reason  being  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  aisling  or  vision.  When  the  poets  felt  the  urge  to  write 
this  sort  of  verse  they  almost  always  chose  that  form.  The  metre  would, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  tune — Irish,  Scottish  or  English — that  the 
poet  had  in  mind;  but  the  general  theme  remained  unchanged,  and  even  the 
detail  varied  only  within  narrow  limits. 

The  poet  is  reflecting  on  Ireland’s  woes  when  he  falls  asleep  or  else  he  is 
wandering  in  some  part  of  the  countryside  with  his  mind  similarly  occiq^ied. 
A lady,  surpassingly  fair,  appears  to  him  in  a vision.  The  beauty  of  her 
form,  her  features,  her  hair,  all  are  minutely  described.  A usual  metaphor 
is  that  the  rose  and  the  lily  are  struggling  for  mastery  in  her  cheek,  and 
mention  is  sometimes  made  of  her  skill  in  tapestry. 

He  asks  her  identity,  suggesting  the  names  of  various  Irish  and  classical 
goddesses  or  some  femme  fatale  of  mythology  or  history.  She  replies  that 
she  is  none  of  these,  but  Ireland,  occasionally  representing  herself  in 
allegorical  fashion  as  the  spouse  of  the  exiled  Stuart  king.  She  reviews  her 
present  woeful  condition  and  predicts  the  early  expulsion  of  the  foreigners. 
On  this  note  the  vision  ends.  If  the  genre  had  been  exploited  to  only  a 
limited  extent  the  results  would  perhaps  be  valued  more  highly.  But  when 
one  has  read  literally  scores  of  such  pieces  it  becomes  a case  of  crambe 
repetita. 
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For  the  rest,  the  poet  (known  or  unknown)  took  a familiar  tune — usually 
that  of  a love  song — and  composed  patriotic  words  to  it.  The  name  of  the 
girl  in  the  love  song  was  retained  because  (if  for  no  other  reason)  it  provided 
a ready  indication  of  the  tune  to  which  the  new  words  were  intended  to  be 
sung;  and  so  this  name  comes  to  be  applied  to  Ireland.  Hence  we  get  such 
synonyms  as  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain,  Grainne  Mhaol,  Cait  Ni  Dhuibhir,  Sile 
Ni  Ghadhra  and  Caitilin  Triall,  the  English  forms  of  which  would  be  (oddly 
as  they  sound  in  English)  Kathleen  Houlihan,  Granuaile,  Kate  O’Dwyer, 
Sheila  O’Gara  and  Kathleen  Tyrrell.  There  is  nothing  romantic  in  all  this, 
and  the  choice  of  names  is  quite  fortuitous.  It  is  still  sometimes  alleged 
that  the  device  was  employed  as  a disguise  in  view  of  the  penal  laws,  but  to 
anyone  able  to  read  Irish  Gaelic  literature  the  assertion  is  nonsensical.  The 
poets  placed  no  restraint  whatever  on  the  expression  of  their  views  about 
the  English. 

Says  the  leading  character  in  W.  B.  Yeats’s  great  play:  “ Some  call  me 
the  Poor  Old  Woman,  and  there  are  some  that  call  me  Cathleen,  the 
daughter  of  Houlihan  ’ ’ ; and  it  is  possible  that  this  single  sentence  has 
gained  more  converts  for  Irish  nationalism  than  anything  written  in  our 
time.  We  may  freely  concede  that  the  concept  of  Ireland  as  a Poor  Old 
Woman  (Shan  Van  Vocht)  is  beautiful  and  touching,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  intended  to  be  so  in  its  inception.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a popular  song  in  Irish,  of  a scurrilous  type,  dealing  with  the 
unpleasant  theme  of  a young  man  married  to  an  old  woman. The  title, 
which  also  figured  in  the  burden,  was  “ Sean-Bhean  Bhocht  ” (“  Shan  Van 
Vocht  ” or  “ Poor  Old  Woman  ”).  The  fleet  of  the  French  Directory  was 
then  threatening  invasion,  and  an  anonymous  song  in  English  was  composed 
to  the  tune,  with  the  old  refrain  : 

“ 0 ! the  French  are  on  the  sea. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,” 

and  so  on.  Prior  to  the  presumed  date  of  that  song,  there  is  no  trace  in 
Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  literature  of  any  such  allegorical  conception.  It  is,  in 
fact,  due  to  the  accidental  adoption  of  the  older  song  with  this  burden  as  a 
new  vehicle  for  jDoi^ular  emotion. 

I have  stated,  or  implied,  that  the  Gaelic  poets  were  not  specially 
attracted  to  the  patriotic  theme.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  the  nineteenth  century  translators,  possibly  feeling  the  absence 
of  the  patriotic  note  to  be  a defect,  sometimes  supplied  it  themselves.  This 
happens  over  and  over  again,  but  a single  example  will  suffice.  In  the  song 
‘‘  Ban-Chnuic  Eireann  Q ! ” the  poet  writes  : 

‘‘  Ba  bhinne  na  mear’  ar  theadaibh  ceoil 
Seinm  is  geimreadh  a laogh ’s  a mbo, 

Agus  taitneamh  na  grdin’  orra,  aosda  ’s  6g, 

Ar  bhan-chnuic  Eireann  0 ! ” 


10  Printed  in  my  Bunting  Collection,  V,  10. 
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Mangan  renders  this ; 

‘ ‘ Far  dearer  unto  me  than  the  tones  music  yields 
Is  the  lowing  of  the  kine  and  the  calves  in  her  fields, 

And  the  sunlight  that  shone  long  ago  on  Gaelic  shields 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Eire  0 ! ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  original  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Gaelic 
shields  of  long  ago;  it  merely  speaks  (far  more  poetically)  of  the  sunlight 
falling  on  old  and  young. 

Pursuing  this  vein  of  thought,  one  might  conclude  with  a brief  note 
about  “ Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan  ” as  a name  for  Ireland.  The  only  patriotic 
song  with  this  title  was  that  made  by  Liam  Dali  0 hlfearnain,  the  blind  poet 
of  Shronell,  County  Tipperary  (c.  1720-1803).  As  reference  is  made  in  the 
opening  line  to  the  war  then  in  progress  in  Spain,  the  poem  must  have  been 
composed  during  the  period  1779-1782,  the  years  which  saw  the  most 
notable  of  all  the  sieges  of  Gibraltar.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to  find 
the  lady  Ireland  announcing  herself,  so  far  away  as  Killala  and  so  short  a 
time  afterwards  as  1798,  as  “ Cathleen,  the  daughter  of  Houlihan  ” — or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  as  the  Poor  Old  Woman  either.  But  such  things  are 
the  nugae  of  criticism.  Somebody  once  objected  to  an  earlier  poet’s 
description  of  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams’  misty  light”, 

on  the  ground  that  the  moon  was  new  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  But  the 
reply  (in  the  grand  manner)  was  that  ‘ ‘ the  time  will  come  when  the  evidence 
of  this  poem  will  prevail  over  any  astronomical  calculations.”  Similarly, 
one  might  say  that  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  the  evidence  of 
Yeats’s  play  has  prevailed  over  the  dry  bones  of  history. 
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By  Maire  MacNeill,  B.A.,  Member. 


HE  strangest  of  our  traditional  prayers  is  surely  the  one  known  popularly 


as  the  Marbhna  Phddraig  (Patrick’s  Lanaent)P  Less  frequently  it  was 
named  amongst  the  people  Marbhna  Aine  or  Marbhna  Anna,  and  in  this  form 
the  meaning  of  the  title  is  the  Lament  for  Aine  or  Anna.  In  late  18th 
and  early  19th  century  manuscripts  it  is  called  Marbhna  J^ithne  (the  Lament 
for  Eithne).^ 

The  prayer  was  held  in  very  special  veneration  for  its  efficacy  in  securing 
good  and  averting  ill  in  the  most  important  human  events  and  undertakings. 
It  had,  in  fact,  the  properties  of  a very  powerful  charm.  It  consists,  in  part, 
of  specific  promises  which  will  be  fulfilled  to  anyone  reciting  it.  These  vary 
by  omission  or  intrusion  in  the  versions  current  amongst  the  people : they 
include  good  fortune  in  choosing  a marriage  partner  and  in  offspring,  safe 
childbirth,  prosperity  in  a new  house,  safety  in  sea-voyaging,  and  eternal 
salvation.  The  prayer  was  particularly  prized  by  persons  who  had  to  cross 
the  sea,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  the  documentary  survival  of  several 
versions  of  it.  A copy  was  found  between  the  pages  of  an  old  book  in  a book- 
store in  Philadelphia.^  At  a St.  Patrick’s  Day  ceili  in  Boston  many  years 
ago  the  story  about  the  prayer  was  told  to  a man  who  came  back  and 
settled  in  Ireland.  From  him  it  was  written  down  and  printed  by  Seamus 
Mac  Uidhir  in  The  Irish  Press,  March  13,  1948.  A Conamara  man,  working 
in  Scotland,  wrote  it  down  on  two  i^ieces  of  a cardboard  box,  which  he 
brought  back  home.^  A version  was  recorded  near  Castletown-Geoghegan, 
Co.  Westmeath,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Gaelic  had  died  out  in 
the  district.  An  old  man  had  taught  it  to  to  young  girls  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  had  taught  it  to  their  children.  “ It  was  the  custom  to  repeat  it 
when  any  member  of  the  family  would  be  about  to  start  on  a difficult  and 
dangerous  journey,  and  when  young  people,  from  even  distant  parts  of  the 
district,  were  about  to  emigrate,  they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the  old  man 
and  ask  him  to  recite  the  prayer  and  blessings  for  them.”® 


1 The  word  Marhhna  is  also  written  Mairbhne,  Mairneamh,  Marthain,  Mairtheann, 
Mmrainn,  Marainn,  Marann,  and  Marana. 

A collection  of  variants  of  the  Marhhna  was  published  by  An  Seabhac  in  Bealoideas 
IV,  p.  264  ff. 

2 Royal  Irish  Academy  ; 23.  M.  38,  p.  70;  F.  VI,  1,  88vo.  Other  R.I.A.  MSS.  give 
the  title  as  Hymn  Phadruig  (Patrick’s  Hymn).  In  23.  A.  37  (by  Nicholas  O’Kearney) 
it  is  entitled  Bainrioghan  Bhcanaighthe  Naoimh  Pdttraic  (St.  Patrick’s  Blessed  Queen). 
I am  indebted  to  Aine  Nf  Chroinin  for  these  references. 

**  The  Irish  Book  Lover  XXII  4,  p.  89,  1934. 

4 Gearrbhaile,  1932,  pp.  25-26,  contribution  by  “ M.  O F.”  (Mairtm  C> 
Flaithbheartaigh).  The  prayer,  without  the  accompanying  story,  is  reprinted  in  An 
Seabhac’s  collection  in  Bealoideas  IV. 

5 Irisleahhar  na  Gaedhilge  XII,  101-2,  July  1902. 
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The  wording  of  the  Marbhiia , which  retains  a debased  verse  forinatioir,  was 
recognised  by  the  people  to  be  archaic  and  parts  of  it  were  unintelligible  to 
them.  As  An  Seabhac  points  out,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  components: 
the  Lament  proper,  the  Promises,  and  a prayer  section  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  an  intrusion.  The  Lament  proper  is  by  far  the  least  intelligible  part, 
although,  perhaps  because  of  that,  it  remains  the  closest  in  wording  to  the 
ancient  original.  An  Seabhac  says  that  he  never  met  anyone  among  the  old 
people  from  whom  he  heard  it  who  understood  it  or  could  make  any  sense 
of  the  jumble  of  words.  The  Promises  portion,  although  original  also,  has 
taken  on  a more  modern  and  intelligible  form  of  language.  The  incorporated 
Prayer  section  in  the  Kerry  and  Cork  traditional  versions  is  a number  of 
verses  from  the  Church’s  official  Prayers  for  the  Dying.  These  verses  begin 
with  “ Saor  sinn,  a Thighearna,”  and,  although  debased,  are  easily  recog- 
nisable for  what  they  are.  By  one  of  the  anomalies  of  survival  the  “ Saor 
sinn  ” verses  appear  to  be  the  best  remembered  part  of  the  Marbhna  in  some 
southern  districts.  In  a few  Conamara  versions  a stranger  intrusion  is  the 
traditional  ^jrayer  for  women  in  childbirth  beginning  “ Go  niba  crios  Mbuire 
mo  chrios  ” (Alay  my  girdle  be  the  girdle  of  Mary).  It  is,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  use  of  the  Marbhna  in  the  same  circumstance  that  this  has  been 
interpolated. 

An  old  version  of  the  Marbhna  has  been  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy,® 
and  several  more  or  less  intelligible  modern  versions  are  available  in  the  18th 
and  19th  century  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.'^  By  comparison 
with  these  texts  the  obscurities  of  the  late  orally  transmitted  versions  begin 
to  yield  their  secrets. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  language  of  the  Marbbiia  that  this  article  is 
concerned  but  with  the  story  which  was  told  to  account  for  its  origin,  for  by 
good  fortune  the  Book  of  Fermoy  contains  a medieval  story  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Lament  was  made.  Oral  tradition,  also,  has  explanatory 
stories.  A comparison  of  these  with  the  medieval  tale  will  be  seen  to  be 
peculiarly  fascinating  and  suggestive. 

The  medieval  story,  Altram  Tige  Da  Medar  (The  Fosterage  of  the  Houses 
of  the  Two  klethers),  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  its  own  right.  It  is  a 
magically  beautiful  composition  and  self-evidently  the  product  of  a gracious 
mind  and  imagination.  Van  Hamel,  who  used  it  to  propound  a theory  about 
the  origin-sources  of  the  Holy  Grail  story,  has  some  pertinent  and  illuminat- 
ing comments  to  make.®  He  points  out  that  the  composer  wove  together 
Christian,  mythological  and  romantic  elements.  With  this  conclusion  no 

® Edited  by  Kuno  Meyer  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  Philologie  XIII,  p.  17 ; and,  as 
part  of  the  tale,  Altram  Tige  Da  Medar,  in  which  it  occurs,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Dobbs  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  celtische  Philologie  XVIII,  189  ff.,  and  by  Miss  Lilian  Duncan  in  £riu 
XI,  pt.  2,  pp.  184  ff.  Miss  Duncan’s  edition  of  the  tale  is  the  one  followed. 

One  of  these,  23.  M.  38,  has  been  published  by  An  Seabhac  in  Beaioideas  IV. 

8 Revue  Celtique  XLVII,  340  ff.  The  story  was  also  summarised  by  Dr.  Todd  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  I,  pt.  1,  1870,  pp.  45-49;  by  H.  D’arbois  de 
Jubainville  in  Le  Cycle  Mythologique  Trlandais,  1884,  pp.  276-282;  in  The  Irish 
M ythological  Cycle,  by  de  Jubainville  and  Best,  1903,  pp.  155-9 ; and  commented  on  by 
Thurneysen  in  Die  irische  Helden  imd  Konigssage,  1921,  p.  610. 
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attentive  reader  can  disagree.  It  poses  immediately  the  question  of  how 
freelj*  he  treated  his  materials  and  how  faithful  he  was  to  the  traditions 
available  to  him.  His  happy  use  of  them  is  sufficient  justification  for  him 
and  a cause  of  pleasure  to  us,  but,  while  conceding  to  the  unknown  author  a 
most  felicitous  achievement,  it  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  a little  about  the 
roots  of  his  story. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the  modern  traditional  stories,  a 
summary  of  it  is  given  herewith  ; 

The  story  opens  with  a reference  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  by 
the  Sons  of  Mil  and  the  assignment  by  Mananmin  of  the  fairy-seats  of  Ireland 
to  the  different  leaders  of  the  divine  race.  He  also  confirmed  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Feth  Fiadha,  which  conferred  invisibility,  of  the  Feast  of 
Goibhne,  which  ensured  immortality,  and  of  the  Swine  of  Manannan,  which 
provided  perpetual  food.  At  Manannan’s  instigation,  Aengus  ejected  Ealcmar, 
his  foster-father,  from  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne  by  reciting  a Charm  of  Expulsion 
during  a feast  at  which  Ealcmar  was  host.  The  Charm  is  stated  to  be  the  one 
used  in  the  banishment  of  the  Fallen  Angels  from  Heaven,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Fir  Bolg  from  the  kingship  of  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  themselves  by  the  Sons  of  Mil.  All  of 
Ealcmar ’s  retainers  were  expelled  with  him,  except  the  Chief  Steward 
(Rireachtaire)  and  his  wife,  who  were  absent  from  the  Brugh  and  consequently 
not  affected  by  the  Charm.  When  the  jiair  returned  they  accepted  service  with 
Aengus , the  new  lord  of  the  Brugh . 

Aengus  then  made  the  Festival  of  the  Brugh®  for  Manannan  and  asked  that 
all  the  children  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  should  be  given  to  him  as  fosterlings. 
When  in  due  time  Manannan’s  wife  bore  a daughter,  Curc6g,  the  child  was 
given  to  Aengus  to  foster,  and  with  her  the  infant  daughters  of  the  other  great 
ones  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  amongst  them  being  the  Chief  Steward’s 
daughter,  Ethne,  who  grew  ujj  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  renowned  and  the 
dearest  to  Aengus  of  all  his  foster-children.  (His  foster-children,  it  would 
ajjpear  in  this  tale,  were  all  girls). 

Finbarr  of  Cnoc  Meadha  visited  the  Brugh  and  asked  to  see  the  girls,  whose 
fame  had  spread  through  the  country.  On  seeing  Ethne,  he  made  an  insulting 
remark,  conveyed  in  a quatrain.  It  is  hard  to  make  out  from  the  quatrain 
what  the  insult  consisted  of  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  regarded  as  insult- 
ing by  Ethne.  Thenceforth  she  could  take  no  food  except  the  milk  of  either  of 
two  cows  milked  by  herself  into  either  of  two  mothers.  These  cows,  their 
spancels  and  the  mothers  were  the  booty  brought  home  from  a foray  into  India 
by  Mananndn  and  Aengus;  the  dun  cow  was  kept  by  Aengus  at  the  Brugh,  and 
the  speckled  cow  by  Manannan  in  Emhain  Ablach.  Manannan  explained  that 
the  reason  she  could  not  eat  the  food  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  was  that,  when 
Finnbarr  insulted  her,  her  demon  departed  from  her  and  an  angel  entered  her, 
and  that  she  was  therefore  not  of  Aengus’  people  nor  of  his,  and  that  she  could 
drink  the  milk  of  the  two  cows  because  they  came  from  India,  a righteous  land 
(tir  firen)  and  that  the  Trinity  would  be  her  God.  From  that  time  until  the 
coming  of  Christianity  to  Ireland,  Curcog,  with  Ethne  in  her  train,  resided 
alternately  with  Aengus  at  the  Brugh  and  with  Manannan  in  Emhain  Ablach. 

9 Banais  an  Brogha  is  the  term  used  in  the  text,  which  Miss  Duncan  translates  as 
“ the  Festival  of  the  Brugh.”  Van  Hamel  translates  it  “ the  Wedding-Feast  of  the 
Brug  ” and  attaches  great  significance  to  it. 
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One  summer  day  when  Curcog  and  her  womenfolk  were  bathing  in  the  Boyne, 
the  magic  Feth  Fiadha  (invisibility)  departed  from  Ethne.  Curcog  and  the 
others  returned  to  the  Brugh  without  her.  Ethne  wandered  along  the  Boyne 
until  she  came  to  a hermitage.  The  hermit,  Ceasan,  received  her  kindly  and 
she  told  him  who  she  was.  She  asked  to  be  taught  to  read  and  on  his  showing 
her  the  psalter  she  was  able  to  read  forthwith.  He  angled  for  their  supper  and 
Caught  a small  fish.  She  refused  to  take  his  share  of  so  small  a meal  and 
asked  him  to  cast  again.  This  time  he  landed  a beautiful  salmon,  and 
recognised  that  the  girl  was  blessed  by  God. 

Meanwhile  Aengus  and  Curcdg,  on  horseback,  searched  Ireland  for  Ethne 
and  came  to  the  river  bank  opposite  the  hermitage.  Ethne  saw  the  fairy 
cavalcade  but  Ceasan  could  not.  He  prayed,  however,  to  St.  Patrick,  who 
opportunely  arrived  at  the  hermitage  side  of  the  river  just  as  Aengus  and  his 
cavalcade  approached  along  the  other  bank.  Patrick  and  Aengus  then  parleyed 
across  the  river  for  the  possession  of  Ethne.  She  was  firm  in  her  choice  of 
Christianity  and  the  True  God,  and  Aengus  and  his  band  turned  sadly  away, 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Ethne  as  they  went.  Their  parting  cry  broke 
Ethne ’s  heart,  and  she  asked  Patrick  to  baptise  and  shrive  her.  A fortnight 
later  she  died,  her  head  on  Patrick’s  bosom.  She  was  buried  at  Ceall  Ethne  at 
the  Brugh.  Ceasan  was  so  grieved  that  he  left  the  hermitage  and  went  to 
another  part  of  the  country  (Cluain  Ceasain  in  Ros  Mic  Treoin  in  Fidh  Gaible). 
Patrick  ordained  that  the  story  of  these  events,  Altram  Tige  Dd  Medar,  should 
be  listened  to  attentively  and  he  granted  its  recital  the  virtues  enumerated  in 
the  elegy  which  ends  the  story. 

The  modem  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  Marblina  are  by  no  means  as 
frequently  to  be  found  as  the  prayer  itself.  So  far  only  eight  variants  have 
come  to  light. Still,  they  have  been  recorded  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country  and  this  diffusion  must  denote  a greater  popularity  in  former 
times.  The  variations  in  the  narratives  afford  an  interesting  example  both  of 
the  variability  of  folk  tradition  and  of  the  importance  of  having  a number  of 
variants  for  the  proper  understanding  of  orally  transmitted  compositions. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  variability  is  more  marked  in  a dis- 
integrating culture  than  in  one  in  which  familiarity  and  frequency  of  recital 
guarantee  fullness  and  correct  deformation.  Some  of  the  stories  to  follow 
show  marked  signs  of  the  faultiness  of  memory.  Without  the  bond  of  the 
Marbhna  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  any  kinship  between  them  and  the 
Altram  story. 

(1)  This  variant  was  recorded  by  Miss  M.  K.  Cronin  from  a seanchaidhe 
of  Falmore,  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo,  about  1930.  Her  summary  of  it  in  English 
is  as  follows : 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  Mairthean  Phddraic.  About  the  time  St. 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  there  was  a certain  proud  cliieftain  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  was  so  proud  of  his  power  and  his  achievements  that  he  demanded 
homage  and  worship  from  his  people  declaring  that  he  was  their  god  in  whose 


10  Only  a fraction  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission  has  been 
catalogued  hitherto.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  uncatalogued  portion  contains  further 
examples  of  the  story. 
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hands  lay  all  power.  He  had  one  beautiful  daughter  and  this  day  he  took  her 
in  his  chariot  that  he  might  show  her  the  extent  of  his  territory  and  so  impress 
her  with  his  greatness.  They  drove  all  the  long  summer  day,  stopping  only 
for  a little  to  rest  and  eat,  and  when  evening  came  there  was  still  much  for  her 
to  see  and  the  father  regretted  the  coming  of  night  bitterly  since  it  prevented 
him  from  showing  her  the  full  extent  of  his  possessions.  On  the  way  home  the 
girl  pondered  on  this  and  thought  it  strange  that,  if  her  father  were  the  all- 
powerful  as  he  claimed  to  be,  he  could  not  command  night  and  day.  In  the 
end  she  concluded  that  there  must  be  a God  mightier  than  her  powerful  father. 
About  this  time  Patrick  had  come  to  the  country  and  the  fame  of  his  preaching 
and  his  miracles  reached  the  girl’s  home.  She  resolved  to  steal  away  from 
liome  and  see  if  the  God  of  the  wonder-worker  were  more  powerful  than  her 
father. 

She  went  away  in  search  of  St.  Patrick  whom  she  found  at  the  foot  of  Croagh 
Patrick.  He  had  just  come  down  from  the  mountain  and  was  being  joined  by 
his  clerics.  With  them  were  a few  holy  women  who  ministered  to  the  saint 
and  his  companions,  and  the  girl  Aine,  after  listening  to  the  Saint,  begged  leave 
to  join  them.  She  became  a Christian  and  dwelt  with  them  for  some  time  till 
her  father,  hearing  of  her  whereabouts,  sought  her  out.  When  she  heard  of 
his  coming  she  became  panic-stricken  and  begged  Patrick  to  change  her  into  the 
dust  of  the  air  rather  than  that  her  father  should  get  the  chance  of  taking  her. 
Patrick  then  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over  her  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
companions,  Aine  was  to  be  seen  no  longer.  The  father  came,  was  enraged 
when  he  could  not  find  her,  and  finally  departed.  When  he  was  safely  away 
the  other  women  went  to  Patrick  and  besought  him  to  bring  Aine  back  again. 
He  began  to  compose  what  is  now  called  the  Mairthean  Phadraic  and  before  he 
had  finished  Aine  stood  in  their  midst  again  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  one 
small  finger  which  never  came  back. 

(IFC.MS.  101.  pp.  122-124.) 

(2)  The  story  told  many  years  ago  at  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  ceili  in 
Boston  and  printed  by-  Seamus  MacGuidhir  in  The  Irish  Press,  March  13, 
1948.  It  is,  also,  probably  of  Northwest  Mayo  provenance.  Exigencies  of 
space  prevent  the  printing  of  the  tales  in  full,  and  so  in  this  and  the  following 
instances  summaries  are  given  in  English. 

When  St.  Patrick  was  in  Ireland  there  was  a f)roud  lord  in  Ulster  who 
claimed  to  be  the  god  who  controlled  all  nature  and  who  exacted-  adoration  from 
his  subjects.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  Aine,  on  whom  he  doated,  and  he  took 
her  out  in  a chariot  one  day  to  show  her  his  possessions.  At  nightfall  he  had 
to  turn  back  and  she  wondered  at  his  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  day  and 
concluded  that  there  must  be  a more  powerful  god  than  her  father.  She  stole 
away  to  seek  St.  Patrick  and  came  to  him  at  the  foot  of  Croagh  Patrick,  accepted 
the  Faith,  was  baptised,  and  joined  the  holy  women  in  attendance  on  the  Saint. 
Her  father  came  in  search  of  her  and  heard  with  rage  that  she  was  with  Patrick. 
Aine  begged  the  Saint  to  help  her  and  he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over  her 
and  she  vanished  from  sight  instantly.  The  angry  father  could  not  find  her  and 
had  to  depart.  The  holy  women  begged  the  Saint  to  restore  Aine.  He  began 
■ to  pray — it  was  then  he  composed  the  Marthain  Phadraic.  Before  he  had 
finished  reciting  it,  Aine  was  back  amongst  them  again. 
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(3)  A version  printed  by  Peadar  0 Direain  of  Lettermullen,  Co.  Galway, 
in  An  Stoc,  Marta  1931,  p.  8,  under  the  title  An  Dia  Breige  a hhi  sa  nGreig 
(The  False  God  who  was  in  Greece). 

A king  of  Greece  claimed  to  be  god  and  to  control  the  weather  and  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  He  had  guards  to  report  to  him  when  the  sun  was  about  to 
rise  and  then  he  would  announce  ' ‘ I permit  it ! I permit  it ! ” There  was  an 
Irish  Catholic  among  his  soldiers,  and  from  him  the  king’s  daughter  learned 
that  her  father’s  claim  to  be  god  was  false.  The  soldier  challenged  the  king  to 
keep  out  the  tide.  The  tide  rushed  in  and  nearly  drowned  the  king.  The 
soldier  then  told  the  girl  about  St.  Patrick  and  they  both  stole  away  together 
and  came  to  Ireland  where  they  met  St.  Patrick.  She  asked  the  Saint  if  he 
could  send  out  the  tide.  By  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  the  Saint  made  the 
sea  recede  until  it  piled  up  like  a mountain  and  stayed  that  way  until  he  made 
another  Sign  of  the  Cross.  She  accepted  the  Faith  and  St.  Patrick  baptised  her. 
It  was  summer  and  she  admired  the  voice  of  a cuckoo  nearby.  St.  Patrick 
called  the  bird,  made  a cage  for  it  and  gave  it  to  the  girl.  She  returned  to 
Greece,  and  her  father  had  her  put  adrift  in  a lead  coffin  which  floated  to  an 
island.  Later  light  used  to  be  seen  on  this  island  and  when  people  went  out 
to  investigate  they  found  the  girl  laid  out  in  a house  and  sweating.  The  sweat 
proved  to  have  miraculous  healing  powers.  The  story  ends  by  saying  she  had 
travelled  a long  way  to  find  God. 

(4)  A tale  recorded  from  a storyteller  of  Carraroe,  Co.  Galway,  in  1934, 
and  entitled  Dia  Breagach  na  Grcige  (The  False  God  of  Greece). 

When  St.  Patrick  was  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Ireland  King  Solmglas  in 
Greece  claimed  to  be  the  true  god.  Three  masons  from  Ireland  were  building 
a castle  for  him.  To  his  daughter  Aine’s  surprise,  they  denied  that  he  con- 
trolled the  weather  and  challenged  him  to  keep  out  the  tide.  The  tide  rushed 
in  at  him  instead.  Aine  stole  away  with  one  of  the  Irish  masons  to  Ireland  to 
find  St.  Patrick  and  tidings  of  the  true  God.  St.  Patrick  baptised  her  Aine 
nios  dille  (Aine  the  more  beautiful).  Her  father  came  in  pursuit  and  burned 
her  on  top  of  a hill  in  Ulster.  St.  Patrick’s  boy  found  one  little  unburnt  bone 
and  brought  it  to  the  Saint  who  prayed  over  it  and  brought  her  to  life  again. 
Her  father  came  a second  time  in  23ursuit  and  she  besought  the  Saint  to  save  her. 
She  died  and  was  buried  in  Gill  Aine  near  Uachtar  Ard.  After  her  burial  St. 
Patrick  recited  the  Marhhna. 

(IFC.  MS.  101.  pp.  522-530.) 

(5)  A Waterford  version  recorded  by  Nioclas  Breatlinach  from  Liam 
O Caoimh,  Seanphobal,  in  1933.  (IFC. MS.  86,  pp.  89-93.) 

There  was  a holy  man  in  France  some  years  ago  and  he  had  an  only 
daughter.  He  thought  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  holier  than  himself. 
She  told  him  one  day  she  had  dreamed  there  was  a holier  man  in  Ireland.  He 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  see  the  latter  and  she  said  she  would.  He  struck 
her  three  times  with  his  cochall  draoidkeachta  (magic  hood),  and  she  flew  off 
as  a bird  and  alighted  at  St.  Patrick’s  feet.  As  she  arrived  St.  Patrick  and 
his  companions  were  walking  together  just  as  the  sun  was  about  to  rise.  One  of 
the  company  saw  the  bird  and  pointed  it  out  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  hit  it  with 
his  crozier.  She  died  and  Patrick  then  spioke  the  Mairthinn  Anna  (from  which 
it  appears  that  the  girl’s  name  was  Anna). 
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(6)  A strong  diversion  in  type  will  be  noticed  in  this  tale  from  the  Dingle 
Peninsula,  Co.  Kerry.  Two  recordings  of  it  from  the  same  woman,  Nell, 
Bean  1 Chonchubhair,  Bade  Dhath,  are  in  the  Folklore  Commission’s  collec- 
tions. One  was  made  by  Seosamh  0 Dala  in  1937  (IFC.MS.  331,  pp. 
507-512),  and  the  other  by  Micheal  0 Conchubhair  in  1942. 

There  was  an  invalid  daughter  of  an  Englishman  in  Ireland  long  ago.  She 
got  hold  of  a Catholic  maid-servant’s  prayer-book  and  read  it  and  asked  the 
maid  to  give  her  meat  to  the  hound  on  a day  of  abstinence.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  rose  up  and  walked  to  the  cliff-edge.  A road  opened  for  her  through  the 
sea  and  closed  behind  her  and  brought  her  to  Rome.  When  she  reached  the 
city  the  bells  of  Rome  rang  out  for  her.  St.  Patrick,  who  was  in  Rome  at 
that  time,  sent  his  clerk  to  see  who  was  there.  The  clerk  reported  that  it  was 
a sickly  girl.  She  was  brought  to  St.  Patrick  and  he  baptised  her.  She  died 
immediately  and  her  soul  ascended  to  heaven  as  a bright  dove.  It  was  then 
St.  Patrick  composed  the  prayer,  Paidear  Naonidh  Padniig. 

Only  the  bare  bones  of  the  traditional  story  remain  in  the  following 
two  versions. 

(7)  A version  recorded  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  from  the  noted  seanchaidhe, 
Micheal  Mac  Ruaidhri,  a native  of  Lacken  near  Killala  in  Co.  Mayo.  It  is 
printed  in  TJie  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht  I,  p.  310  ff.  The  same  story 
from  the  same  man  in  almost  the  same  wording  appears  in  Irisleabhar  na 
Gaedhilge  XII,  Meadhon  Foghnihair,  1902.  The  summary  is  in  Dr.  Hyde’s 
translation . 

“ It  is  said  that  it  was  a servant  that  St.  Patrick  had,  that  she  was,  and 
she  was  very  pious.  And  there  came  in  a man  one  day  requesting  to  eat. 
And  after  his  getting  it  and  eating  it,  he  made  an  attempt  to  catch  hold  of  her. 
And  after  his  taking  a hold  of  her  she  was  that  pious  that  she  fell  into  a faint, 
and  she  did  not  come  out  of  that  faint  till  she  died.  And  when  St.  Patrick  came 
in  she  was  placed  above  board  (laid  out),  and  that  was  the  lamentation  he  made 
over  her,  praising  her.” 

(8)  The  version  printed  in  Gearrbhaile  1932,  p.  25-26,  recorded  by 
‘‘  M.  OF.”  from  Padraig  0 Heighniu,  Ah’d  Thoir,  Carna. 

Sonaigh  Solmglas,  St.  Patrick’s  boy,  was  in  love  with  Aine  Nf  Mhbrdille. 
Patrick  did  not  approve  of  the  love  and  wished  to  break  it  by  consent  or  force. 
Por  that  purpose  he  said  the  Marthain  Phddraic,  and  since  then  it  has  remained 
on  the  lips  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  the  main  theme  of  the  medieval  tale  and  of  the 
first  six  modern  versions  is  the  same : a girl  departs  from  her  antecedents  to 
find  the  True  God.  Both  medieval  and  modern  versions  emphasise  that  she 
was  very  much  beloved  both  in  her  old  milieu  and  in  her  new,  and  that  she 
was  singled  out  for  miraculous  favours.  Van  Hamel  suggested  that  the 
imagination  of  the  composer  of  the  Altram  tale  was  worked  upon  by  the 
proximity  of  Ceall  Ethne^^  to  the  Brugh,  and  by  a legend  of  Curcog,  the 


So  far,  not  identified. 
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daughter  of  Manannan,  who  divided  her  time  between  two  dwelling-places. 
Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  dramatic  justification  for  two  girls  in  the  story. 
The  fact  that  Curcog  is  conceded  pre-eminence  and  yet  has  a minor  role 
supports  Van  Hamel’s  theory  that  Curcog  and  Ethne  were  originally  one.  It 
would  seem  more  true  to  literary  exigency  also  that  the  heroine  should  have 
been  the  principal  lady  of  the  Brugh.  The  modern  tales  in  making  the 
heroine  the-  only  daughter  of  the  False  God  are  thus  neater  in  plot  and 
probably  nearer  the  original  legend. 

Another  clumsiness  in  the  Altram  story  is  Finnbarr’s  insult.  It  is 
introduced  solely  to  account  for  Ethne ’s  abstention  from  the  food  of  the 
Tuatha  Db  Danann.  It  is  a well  known  belief  that  to  taste  the  fairies’  food 
puts  one  for  ever  in  their  power  and  cuts  off  all  hope  of  return  to  the  human 
world.  It  may  be  a confusion  of  this  belief  with  some  other  legend  of  the 
remarkable  properties  of  the  milk  of  the  two  cows  which  is  responsible  for  this 
element  in  the  Altram  tale.  Although  from  this  motive  the  story  gets  its 
name,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  well  integrated.  It  is  of  interest, 
however,  to  see  that  the  Dingle  Peninsula  version  has  translated  the  absten- 
tion from  compromising  food  into  a more  familiar  situation. 

Two  other  motives  in  the  modern  tales  would  merit  investigation  if  there 
was  more  to  go  on.  They  are  the  King  Canute  episode  in  Nos.  3 and  4,  and 
the  association  of  the  girl  with  a bird,  viz.,  the  caged  cuckoo  in  Version  3, 
her  flight  in  birdshape  in  Version  5,  and  her  soul’s  ascent  to  Heaven  as  a 
dove  in  Version  6. 

The  girl’s  name  in  the  tales  and  prayers  occurs  as  Ethne,  Eithne,  Aithne, 
Aithne  Ni  x4ille,  Aine,  Aine  nios  aille,  Aine  Ni  Mhoraille,  Anna,  Anna  Ni 
MhoiAille,  Anna  aille  Ni  Mhorain,  Enna  and  Aidhne.  Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  these  names.  Aine  is  temptingly  reminiscent  of  the  fairy  who 
presided  at  Cnoc  Aine  and  many  other  forgotten  fairy  places  in  Ireland.  A 
tale  from  the  Great  Blasket  Island,  recorded  by  Kenneth  Jackson  from  the 
renowned  storyteller,  Peig  Sayers,^®  tells  of  a personage  named  Ana  Ni  Aine. 
The  main  episode  is  one  which  is  usually  associated  in  oral  tradition  with  the 
famous  mythological  character.  An  Chailleach  Bheara  (anglicised  The  Hag  of 
Beare).  In  addition,  the  Blasket  narrative  contains  a framework  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  story  of  Ethne.  It  is  as  follows : 

Ana  Ni'  Aine  was  the  only  daughter  of  a rich  man.  She  was  beautiful  and 
much  sought  after  in  marriage  but  did  not  marry  until  late  in  life  when  she 
chose  as  husband  a man  from  Ulster.  A travelling  man  told  her  that  she 
would  not  die  until  she  had  been  anointed  by  one  Sean  Brathir  (3  C’nuchuir 
(Brother  Sean  O’Connor).  She  lived  a long  time  without  ageing.  At  length 
she  was  so  old  that  she  was  rocked  in  a cradle  by  her  great-granddaughter.  A 
priest,  who  proved  to  be  Sean  Brathir  (3  C’nuchuir,  came  by  chance  to  the 
house,  heard  her  story,  and  anointed  her.  She  died  immediately.  “ Td  si  c6 
criona  le  h-Ana  Ni  Aine.”  (She  is  as  old  as  Ana  Ni  Aine!)  is  still  a saying  about 
long-lived  people. 


12  Bealoideas  VIII,  1938,  p.  79-81.  I have  to  thank  Sean  0 Suilleabhain  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  this  story. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  heroine  of  this  tale  was  beautiful,  beloved  and 
preternaturally  unaffected  by  age  or  decay.  Originally,  it  may  be  assumed, 
she  was  an  immortal  whose  perennial  youth  was  transformed  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  into  a tradition  of  longevity.  From  being  the  ever- 
young  she  became  the  woman  of  great  age.  Like  Ethne,  she  lived  for  ages 
before  she  received  her  quietus  from  a Christian  priest. 

The  other  names  mentioned  in  the  modern  tales,  Solmglas  and  Sonaigh 
Solmglas,  were  suggested  by  misunderstood  words  in  the  opening  part  of  the 
Marbhna  and  are  of  no  importance. 

Of  very  great  importance  in  the  stoi'y  is  St.  Patrick,  the  traditional 
champion  of  Christianity  against  Paganism.  Indeed  the  essential  actors  in 
the  story  can  be  seen  to  be  three : in  the  Altram  story  they  are  Aengus,  Ethne 
and  Patrick;  in  the  modern  versions,  the  False  Gfod,  Aine  (Anna)  and  Patrick, 
or  Patrick,  Aine  and  the  unwelcome  admirer.  Irish  imagination  loved  to 
devise  and  accumulate  about  St.  Patrick  legends,  perhaps  at  first  used 
allegorically  but  traditionally  accepted  as  factual,  which  show  him  conquer- 
ing the  forces  of  Paganism.  No  more  entrancing  one  has  been  imagined, 
perhaps,  than  the  Altram  story  of  his  struggle  with  Aengus  for  the  soul  of 
Ethne  in  this  earlier  religious  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Imagination  was  not  so 
fertile,  we  may  take  it,  as  to  disdain  the  use  of  older  legendary  materials 
when  they  lay  to  hand.  The  story  of  Ethne  opens  with  the  expulsion  of 
Ealcmar  from  the  Brugh.  Ealcmar  is  represented  in  ancient  literary  legends 
as  the  lord  of  the  Brugh  who  was  tricked  out  of  it  or  of  his  wife,  or  sister, 
by  another  mythological  person  (the  Dagda,  Aengus,  Cuchulain).^^  The 
Dagda  occurs  in  these  legends  as  both  the  dispossessor  and  the  dispossessed. 
The  name  of  Ealcmar’s  wife  is  Boand  (the  Boyne),  Fedelm,  or  Ethne. 
Aengus  is  the  son  of  Ealcmar’s  wife,  Boand,  by  the  Dagda,  and  in 
Dinnshenchas  legends  he  is  also  the  lover  of  Ealcmar’s  daughter,  Englicc. 
The  different  relationships  (wife,  mistress,  sister,  daughter,  mother)  in  which 
the  mysterious  lady  of  the  Brugh  stands  to  the  other  protagonists  suggest 
that  she  is  the  pivotal  figure  in  a continuous  drama.  It  seems,  therefore,  a 
tenable  theory  that  behind  the  mythological  element  of  the  origin  stories  of 
the  Marbhyia  Phadraic,  as  behind  many  other  of  our  ancient  romances,  is  the 
myth  of  the  struggle  of  two  gods  for  a goddess. 

The  myth  might  easily  have  fused  with  a genuine  tradition  of  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  an  important  lady  of  a pagan  court  or  sanctuary. 
One  is  reminded  immediately  of  the  seventh  century  story  told  by  Tirechan 
of  the  conversion  of  King  Laoghaire’s  daughters,  Ethne  and  Fedelm,  at  the 
pagan  sanctuary  of  Cruachan.  But  an  even  earlier  and  more  venerable 


The  Ealcmar  legends  can  be  found  conveniently  summarised  in  Thurneysen’s  Dit 
irische  Htldtii-  mid  Konigssage. 
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starting  point  for  the  story  may  be  found  in  St.  Patrick’s  own  words  in  his 
Confession  about  one  “ benedicta  Scotta.”  In  translation  the  passage  runs; 

“ There  was  one  blessed  lady,  an  Irishwoman  of  high  birth,  noble,  very 
beautiful,  grown-up,  whom  I baptised,  and  a few  days  later  she  came  to  us  for 
one  purpose.  She  made  known  to  us  that  she  had  received  a response  from 
God’s  assent  and  it  instructed  her  that  she  should  be  a virgin  of  Christ  and 
herself  draw  near  to  God.  Thanks  be  to  God,  on  the  sixth  day  from  this  day 
she  most  happily  and  eagerly  chose  to  herself  that  which  all  the  virgins  of  God 
do  in  like  manner,  not  with  the  consent  of  their  fathers;  but  they  endure 
persecutions  and  lying  reproaches  from  their  kindred ; and  nevertheless  their 
number  increases  more  and  more-  ’ ’ 


( no  ) 


THE  OEIGINS  OE  ST.  MAEY'S  ABBEY,  DUBLIN. 
By  Eev.  a.  Gwynn,  S.J.,  YI.A.,  Member. 


The  chai’teo-  by  which  Henry  II  granted  “ my  city  of  Dublin  to  my 
men  of  Brisitol  to  dwell  in”  was  issued  from  Dublin  during  the  king’s 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1171-2.1  Knowledge  of  this  grant  has  naturally 
focused  the  attention  of  scholars  on  the  commercial  relations  that  linked 
Dublin  with  Bristol  in  the  12th  century.  Forty  years  ago  J.  H.  Eound 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  trade  between  Dublin  and  Chesiter  during 
the  same  period.  He  corrected  an  error  that  had  been  made  in  the  Eighth 
Eeport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  'Commission  concerning  one  of  the 
oldest  records  of  the  city  of  Chester,  and  argued  that  a charter  by  which 
Henry  II  confirmed  to  the  burgesises  'Of  Chester  their  right  to  buy  and 
'Sell  in  Dublin  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  I must  be  dated  c. 
1175-6.2  From  the  terms  of  this  confirmation  it  seems  clear  that  the  men 
of  Bristol  were  seeking  to  exclude  their  rivals  in  Cheister  from  the  Dublin 
trade.  Eound  pointed  'Out  that  the  trade  in  marten  skins  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  customs  of  the  city  of  Chester  must  have  been  a trade 
with  Ireland,  since  a similar  trade  in  Irish  'martens  is  mentioned  in  the 
customs  of  the  city  of  Eouen,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  Trade  between 
Ireland  and  Chester  is  thus  'attested  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

New  evidence  'as  to  the  close  ties  that  bound  Dublin  and  Chester  together 
in  the  12th  century  can  be  found  in  the  'early  history  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
which  was  founded  near  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1139.  But  I must  begin  by 
eS'tablishing  that  date. 

A sadly  mutilateid  text  of  -a  15th  century  Anglo-Irish  chronicle,  commonly 
known  as  the  Annals  of  St.  Mary’s,  is  extant  in  T.C.D.  MS.  E.3.11,  ff.  2-13. 
Sir  James  Ware  used  a 'better  text  of  this  chronicle  from  which  he  made 
extracts  which  are  preserved  to-'day  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  4787  and  T.C.D. 
MS.  F. 1.18.2  Elsewhere  I have  examined  these  annals  in  connection  with 
other  Anglo-Irish  annals  of  the  same  period,  and  have  argued  that  the  main 
portion  of  this  text  must  be  accepted  as  a monastic  chronicle,  compiled  by 


^ Text  in  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Historical  and  Municipal  Documents  of  Ireland  (Rolls 
Series,  1870),  1;  and  in  Miss  Harding,  Bristol  Charters  I (Bristol  Record  Society, 
1930),  6-7.  For  a recent  discussion,  see  H.  A.  Crpnne,  in  Bristol  Charters  II  (1946), 
28-9. 

2 J.  H.  Round,  Feudal  England  (1909),  465-7. 

3 Gilbert  printed  these  Annals  in  his  Chartularies  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin 
(Rolls  Series,  1884)  II,  241-86 ; he  printed  some  of  Ware’s  extracts  as  an  appendix  to 
this  text  : ibid.  287-92.  (Throughout  this  paper  I shall  cite  this  edition  of  the 
Chartularies  simply  as  Gilbert  I and  II.) 
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a monk  of  St.  Mary’s  c.  1230-40.^  These  annals  do  niot  give  us  a date  for 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  but  the  text  is  mutilated  before  959.  Ware 
records  a tradition,  which  must  ultimately  go  back  to  the  lost  portion  of 
these  annals,  that  the  monastery  was  founded  by  Danes  in  948.®  There 
is  mo  independent  confirmation  of  this  elate,  which  may  be  set  aside  as 
fictitious.  We  shall  see  that  the  compiler  of  these  annals  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  early  history  of  his  monastery,  and  a date  in  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century  is  most  improbable  on  other  grounds.  Olav  (Amhlaibh)  Cuaran 
was  king  of  Dublin  at  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  been  a Christian  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  979,  for  he  died  as  a pilgrim  at  Iona.®  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  a Christian  30  years  before  that  date,  when  his 
name  was  a terror  to  his  neighbours  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  Dublin 
was  sacked  repeatedly  between  940  and  970,  for  the  native  Irish  resistance 
was  growing  steadily  in  istrength.  A new  monastic  foundation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lifiey  would  have  been  a bold  venture  in  948.  It  is  safer  to  dismiss 
the  entry  as  a fiction,  for  which  a parallel  can  be  found  in  the  early  annals 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  These  annals  are  derived  from  a lost  Winchcombe 
archetype,  .and  they  give  797  as  the  foundation-date  of  that  labbey.'  The 
true  date  is  known  to  be  c.  972. 

Very  much  more  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Cistercian 
tabulae,  which  record  the  foundation-year  of  each  abbey  of  the  order  with 
a view  to  establishing  its  seniority  at  the  Cistercian  chapters.  No  extant 
copy  of  these  lists  is  older  than  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  official  lisit  of  this  kind  was  drawn  up  for  use  at 
Citeaux  c.  1190.®  An  Austrian  Cistercian  scholar,  Dom  Leopold  Janauschek, 
has  analysed  ithe  evidence  of  the  various  copies  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Many  of  them  are  of  late  date,  and  are  marred  by  omissions,  wrong  identifi- 
cations and  other  errors.  One  of  the  oldest  is  now  in  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A. 
vi,  f.  54b,  and  is  of  French  origin.  This  list  gives  1139  as  the  foundation- 
year  of  St.  Mary’s  near  Dublin,  and  this  idate  is  confirmed  by  three  other 
lists  which,  though  of  later  date,  have  good  authority.^  It  is  also  confirmed 
indirectly  by  .a  curious  entry  in  the  Annals  of  St.  .Mary’s  for  1139:  “ The 
abbot  and  Turonian  monks  of  the  bouse  of  St.  Mary  near  Dublin,  who  until 
then  were  commonly  called  the  Grey  Monks,  hearing  of  the  good  repute  and 
holy  conversation  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  devoutly  submitted  themselves  to 
the  institutes  of  that  Order,  imitating  in  this  their  father  the  abbot  of 
Savigny,  and  his  fellow-abbots  and  monks.  This  entry  is  a sequel  to  an 


^ Analecta  Hibernica  16  (1946),  316-9. 

5 Ware,  Coenobia  Cisterciensia  Hiherniae  (1626),  61;  reprinted  in  Gilbert  II,  219. 

® Annals  of  Tigernach,  a.  979;  in  I’evue  CcUique  XVII  (1896). 

I have  printed  the  text  of  these  Annals  in  Analecta  Hibernica  16  (1946),  324-9. 

® L.  Janauschek,  Origines  Cistercienses  (Vienna,  1877),  xvi. 

9 Janauschek,  op.  cit.  104-5. 

Gilbert  II,  258.  Turonenses  is  here  used  for  Saveniacenses,  since  the  two 
monasteries  of  Tiron  and  Savigny  were  often  confused  in  this  way  : see  David  Knowles, 
Monastic  Order  in  England  (Cambridge,  1940)  202,  note  1. 
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earlier  entry  for  1118:  “ The  abbot  of  Savigny,  hearing  of  the  good  repute 
and  holy  conversatiom  of  the  Cistercian  order  and  especially  of  St.  Bernard 
the  abbot,  devoutly  submitted  himself  with  his  monks  to  the  instituteis  of 
that  order,  promising  to  do  the  same  with  all  his  generation — namely,  with 
fifty-two  houses;  and  this  was.  done,  as  is  plain  to  ithose  who  read  the 
tables  of  the  Cistercian  order  and  who  know  the  daughter -houses  of 
Savigny.”^! 

These  dates  have  been  deliberately  falsified.  Serlo,  the  third  abbot  of 
Savigny,  submitted  himself  and  his  monks,  with  all  the  French  daughter- 
houses  of  Savigny,  to  the  Cistercian  rule  in  the  autumn  of  1147.12  The 
English  houses,  with  FumesB  as  leader  of  the  revolt,  were  at  first  inclined 
to  break  away,  but  they  were  ordered  to  submit  by  the  Cistercian  Pope 
Euc^enius  III  who  issued  a bull  to  that  effect  on  10  April,  1148.18  St.  Mary’s 
is  not  named  among  these  English  houses.  Its  community  probably  followed 
the  .abbot  of  Savigny  in  submission  isoon  after  the  Cistercian  chapter  general 
which  met  in  September,  1147.  The  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  St.  Mary  s 
must  have  known  these  facts.  I suspect  him  of  falsifying  his  narrative  so 
as  to  establish  the  seniority  of  his  house  over  Mellifont,  which  was 
from  Clairvaux  in  1142,  though  the  tabulae  give  its  foundation-year  as  1140. 
By  a special  privilege  Savigny  and  .all  her  daughter-houses  were  peimntted 
to  reckon  their  seniority  in  the  Cisitercian  order  as  from  the  date  of  their 
original  foundation,  not  from  the  date  of  their  accession  to  the  order  The 
abbot  .of  St.  Mary’s  could  thus  claim  priority  by  one  year  over  the  abbot  of 
Mellifont  at  every  iCistercian  chapter.  But  the  monks  of  Mellifont  must 
have  urged  the  superiority  of  their  own  itradition  as  the  first  Cistercian 
foundation  in  Ireland,  made  from  Clairvaux  within  theMifetime  of  St. 
Bernard.  The  fictitious  dates  in  the.  Annals  of  St.  Mary  s.  are  thus  best 
explained  as  an  effort  to  establish  a tradition  that  St.  Mary’s  was  in  fact 
the  first  true  Cistercian  house  in  Ireland. 

The  tradition  that  St.  Mary’s  was  founded  from  Savigny  as  mother-.h.ouse 
is  constant  and  need  not  be  questioned.  It  is  confirmed  by  a st.atenaent  m 
the  anonymous  Vita  of  Geoffrey,  the  second  abbot  of  Savigny  who  was 
elected  in  1122,  and  died  in  July,  1139.  In  his  Vita  we  read  that  he  founded 
houses  .of  his  order  dn  England,  Ireland  and  W.ales.i8  st.  Mary  s is  the  only 
Savioniac  house  in  Ireland  with  a tradition  going  back  to  Abbot  Geoffrey  s 
lifetime.  But  we  must  look  to  the  history  of  the  English  houses  of  the 
order  for  further  light  on  the  origins  of  this  new  abbey  near  the  small  riorse- 
Irish  city  of  Dublin. 

statement  is  inaccurate  : there  were  about  thirty  houses  of  the  order  of 
Savigny  in  1147,  but  there  were  probably  fifty-two  daughters  of  Savigny  when  these 
Dublin  annals  were  compiled  c.  1230-40. 

12  Knowles,  Monastic  Order,  250-1. 

13  Printed  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  October  VIII,  1018-9. 

11  Janauscheh,  70.  The  first  monks  came  to  Mellifont  m 1142  but  it 
this  house  was  given  the  privilege  of  reckoning  its  foundation  from  St.  Malachy 

FPr^eaM/Si''ed.^^E.  P.  Saiivage  in  Analecta  Bollandiana  I (1882),  407. 
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The  list  of  Savigniac  foundations  in  England  and  Wales  is  well  attested, 
and  shows  that  this  Norman  abbey  was  very  much  more  active  in  England 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  I than  any  of  the  French  Cistercian  houses.  The 
Vita  Gaufridi  tells  us  that  Abbot  Geoffrey  was  a close  friend  of  the  king: 
Henry  used  to  aiddress  him  as  father,  aird  was  willing  to  do  everything  that 
the  abbot  asked  of  him.i®  This  friendship  accounts  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  order  in  the  last  10  years  of  Henry’s  reign.  The  oldest  English 
foundation  goes  back  to  1124,  and  was  made  at  Tulket  near  Preston  on 
lands  that  were  granted  to  the  monks  by  Couirt  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  future 
King  Stephen.  The  monks  moved  from  Tulket  to  Furness  in  1127,  and 
there  established  a house  that  became  a main  centre  of  Cistei’cian  influence 
in  Lancashire  aird  Cumberland.!^  The  next  two  foundations  were  made 
in  Wales:  Neath  in  1130,  and  Basingwerk  at  a date  which  is  given  as  11.31 
or  1132  in  most  of  the  Cistercian  tabulae.  This  latter  house  seems  to  have 
had  difficulty  in  its  fir'st  years,  and  we  shall  meet  its  name  more  than  once 
in  what  follows.  In  1132  Quarr  was  founded  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Combermere  was  founded  on  the  border  of  Cheshhe  and  Shropshire  in  1133. 
No  foundation  is  recorded  for  1134,  but  two  new  houses  were  founded  from 
Savigny  in  the  summer  of  1135:  Stratford  Langthome  in  Essex  near 
London,  and  Buildwas  in  Shropshire.  In  April,  1136 — a few  months  after 
the  king’s  death — Buckfast  was  founded  in  Devon. 

Meanwhile  Furness  had  prospereid  in  its  new  home,  and  its  firsit  abbot 
(Peter  of  York)  seems  to  have  been  rash  and  over-ambitious  in  his  policy 
of  expansion.  No  less  than  three  foundations  are  recorded  as  having  been 
made  from  Furness'  in  1135.  Cakler,  the  first  of  these,  was  founded  in 
Cumberland.  It  was  labandoned  in  1138  by  the  group  of  12  monks  who 
formed  its  first  community;  but  Furness  refused  to  take  these  monks  back 
in  their  hour  of  trial  (they  had  been  driven  from  Calder  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Scots  under  King  David),  and  the  former  community  of  Calder  finally 
settled  in  Byland,  near  the  new  Cistercian  house  of  Rievaulx  in  A^orkshire.!® 
Rushen  was  founded  from  Furness  on  the  Isle  of  IMan  in  the  same  month 
of  January,  1135;  and  Swineshead  in  Lincoln — sometimes  called  Hoyiand  or 
Holand  in  the  early  records  of  the  mionastery — was  founded  in  February.!® 
Including  Buckfast,  which  was  founded  in  1136,  but  which  must  have  been 
planned  in  Henry’s  lifetime,  ten  Savigniac  foundations  were  made  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Calder  was  re-founded  from  Furness  .soon  after 
1140,  and  Coggeishall — the  last  Savigniac  foundation  to  be  made  in  England 
before  the  union  of  1147. — was  founded  in  1140  from  Savigny  in  Essex. 

For  the  most  part  these  new  houses  lie  in  border  country  where  the 
traditions  of  forest-clearing  and  manual  work  in  the  fields,  which  were  as 


16  Vita  Gaufridi  (as  above),  402. 

11  Knowles,  Monastic  Order,  227-8.  There  is  an  excellent  history  of  Furness  by 
F.  M.  Powicke  in  Victoria  County  History  : Lancs.  II  (1908),  114-31. 

16  See  the  Narratio  printed  by  Dugdale,  Monasticon  V,  349. 

16  Janauschek,  101. 
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strong  at  Savigny  as  they  were  at  Clairvaux,  could  be  maintained  by  monks 
who  were  no  doubt  chosen  for  this  very  purpose.  Many  of  these  Savigniac 
houses  are  grouped  along  the  Welsh  border,  and  further  north  towards 


ENGLISH  CISTERCIAN  MONASTERIES,  c.  1160. 

{Those  which  are  not  derived  from  a Savigniac  house  are  underlined.) 


Cumberland.  Chester  lies  in  the  middle  of  a group  with  Basingwerk  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  Combermere  and  Buildwais  to  the  south,  Furness 
and  Calder  to  the  north,  and  Rushen  on  the  Isle  of  Man  as  a half-way  house 
to  Ireland.  Is  this  mere  fancy,  or  can  we  detect  some  definite  plan  in  the 
series  of  these  new  foundations? 
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A document  that  has  been  hitherto  oveirlooked  isuggesits  a close  link 
between  these  houses  in  the  neaghbourhood  of  Chester  and  the  new  Irish 
foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  near  Dublin.  Eugenius  III,  the  Cistercian  Pope' 
who  did  so  much  to  bring  the  Savigniac  houses  into  the  Cistercian  Order, 
died  in  the  summer  of  1153.  His  successor,  Anastasius  IV,  issued  a bull 
dated  20  April,  1154,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  rights  of  Savigny  over  her 
daughter-houses  within  the  Cistercian  system.  The  bull  is  addressed  to  the 
fourth  abbot  of  Savigny,  Richard  de  Curci.®°  The  name  is  doubly  significant, 
for  one  effect  of  this  bull  was  to  make  it  easier  for  Henry  II,  as  duke  of 
Normandy,  to  control  the  government  of  the  English  houses  through  his 
personal  influence  with  the  abbot  of  the  great  Norman  mother-house.  Here 
indeed  is  an  interesting  field  for  speculation  on  the  preliminary  preparation 
for  what  happened  in  1170-71 ! 

The  bull  of  Anastaisius*  IV  includeis  a full  list  of  all  Savigniac  houses  in 
France,  England,  Wales  and  Ireland.  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  near  Dublin  is 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  Those  abbeys  which  had  themselves 
foundeid  daughter-houses  before  1154  are  here  bracketed  with  their  daughters 
in  a single  claus-e,  whilst  the  houses  that  had  no  daughters  are  given  separately. 
An  analysis  of  the  English  list  shows  that  Furness,  the  oldest  house,  is  given 
first  with  three  daughter-houseiS : Swineshead  (Holand),  Galder  and  Eushen 
(Man).  Next  on  the  list  is  Byland,  with  its  daughter  Jervaulx  which  had 
been  founded  in  1150.  Byland  is  not  given  among  the  daughters  of  Furness, 
since  it  had  won  irecognition  after  1140  as  an  immediate  daughter  of  Savigny. 
Next  'On  the  list  is  Combermere,  with  three  'dependent  houses — Basingwerk, 
St.  Mary’s  near  Dublin,  and  Pulton.  Pulton  is  known  as  a daughter  of 
Combermere,  founded  by  William,  first  abbot  of  'Combermere,  on  lands  that 
were  given  by  Robert,  butler  to  Eanulf  earl  of  Chester.^i  The  date  of  its 
foundation  has  beein  disputed — either  1153  or  1158.22  Its  appearance  on  this 
list  of  1154  shows  that  the  earlier  'date  is  correct.  Pulton  is  thus  definitely 
a 'daughter  of  Combermere.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  Basingwerk  and  St. 
Mary’s  wea'e  also  daughters  of  this  same  abbey? 

We  know  that  Basingwerk  was  founded  from  Savigny — and  if  the 
commonly  'accepted  date  of  its  foundatio'n  is  correct,  then  Basingwerk  was 
older  than  Combermere  by  one  or  two  years.  St.  Ma'i-y’s  also  claimed 
Savigny  ais  its  mother-'house,  and  there  was  no  memory  of  a foundation 
from  Combermere  in  its  later  tradition.  But  we  shall  isee  that  Basingwerk 
and  St.  Mary’s  were  both  made  subject  to  the  abbot  of  Buildwias  by  a 
decree  of  the  abbot  of  Savigny  in  1156-7.  I conclude  that  these  same  bouses 
had  been  assigned  to  Combermere  as  daughters  at  some  date  between  the 


20  Printed  by  Martene  in  Veterum  SS.  et  Monum.  Thesaurus  Novus  I,  433.  Sir  H.  C. 
Maxwell  Lyte  does  not  mention  this  Richard  in  his  paper  on  the  family  of 
Curci  in  Proceedings  of  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  (1920),  98-126.  He  was  most  probably  a, 
member  of  the  elder  branch,  who  held  Curci  in  Normandy. 

21  Janauschek,  142. 

22  The  date  iv  Id.  Mali  1158  is  given  in  a note  on  the  back  of  the  foundation-charter  i 
Janauschek,  loc.  cit.  The  monks  may  have  taken  full  possession  on  this.  day. 
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union  of  1148  and  the  buU  of  1154.  They  bad  both  probably  passed  through 
a period  of  decline  in  the  confused  years  that  followed  the  re-organisation  of 
the  Savigniac  order  in  England.  After  1156-7  they  were  both  restored  to 
strength  by  an  exceptionally  able  abbot  of  Buildwas,  but  Abbot  William 
of  Combermere  iSeems  to  have  been  charged  with  this  task  before  1154. 
From  our  point  of  view  the  importanit  thing  is  to  note  the  close  connections 
that  linked  Combermere,  Basingwerk,  Buildwas  and  St.  Mary’s  near  Dublin 
as  members  of  a single  family.  Buildwas  appears  as  a bouS'e  with  no 
daughter  in  the  list  of  1154:  so  dO'  Neath,  Buckfast,  Stratford  and  Goggeshall. 
Quarr  appears  with  her  'daughter  Lockswell  (Dragonis  Fans) — later  Stanley — 
which  had  been  foumde'd  in  Wiltshire  in  1151. 

The  grouping  of  these  houses,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  bull  of  1154, 
was  soon  altered  by  the  new  abbot  of  Savignj",  who  issued  two  charters 
concerning  them  in  1156  and  1157.  The  first  of  these  'Charters  is  dated  26 
November,  1156,  and  grants  to  Abbot  Ranulf  of  Buildwas  “ the  care  and 
disposition  of  'Our  bouse  of  St.  Mary  at  Dublin  in  perpetuity,  sO'  that  you 
and  your  house  may  have  care  of  this  same  house  in  all  things  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the.  'Cistercian  order  as  though  it  were  your  daughter  and  had 
gone  forth  from  you  (quasi  filie  vestre  et  a vohis  egresse).”^^  A few  months 
later  Abbot  Richard  issued  la  second  charter  by  which  he  grante'd  the  abbey 
of  Basingwerk  to  Abbot  Ranulf  in  very  much  the  same  terms.  How  are 
we  to  explain  these  two  remarkable  grants? 

I think  the  most  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and 
policy  of  Abbot  Ranulf.  Dugdale  does  not  mention  him  in  his  Monasticon, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  counting  him  as  one  of  itbe  ablest  and  most 
active  abbots  of  his  order  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Of  his  birth  and 
family  we  know  no'thing.  His  most  permanent  monument  is  still  the  abbey 
church  of  Buildwas,  W'hich  was  begun  and  'Completed  within  the  known  dates 
of  his  active  rule.-^  Two  of  the  surviving  manuscripts  from  the  former  library 
of  Buikhvas  are  date'd  to  the  years  1167  and  1176,  and  there  is  a group  of 
some  twenty  manuscripts  of  the  same  period — texts  of  the  Bible  with  glos'ses, 
and  texts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church — which  suggest  that  the  scriptorium 
of  Buildwas  was  -active  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  order. Abbot  Ranulf 
appears  as  a wiitness  to  a charter  by  which  Henry  II  confirmed  at  Rouen 
all  the  rights  land  possessions  of  the  Cistercian  'abbey  of  Foucarmont,  c. 
1158-62.26  His  presence  in  Ireland  can  be  trace'd  in  the  years  1171-2,  1178 
and  1183.  Even  for  the  first  years  of  the,  Norman  adventure  in  Ireland,  our 
evidence  is  most  sca'iity.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  tell  us  whether 
Abbot  Ranulf  visited  the  abbey  near  Dublin  in  the  years  that  He  between 


23  Printed  by  J.  Hunter,  Ecclesiastical  Documents  (Camden  Soc. , 1840),  51-4.  Hunter 
printed  this  and  other  charters  connected  with  Buildwas  and  Dublin  from  a roll  that 
was  among  the  Cox-Macro  MSS.  in  1840,  but  which  passed  later  into  the  Phillipps 
collection.  Its  present  location  is  unknown  to  me. 

2*  J.  Bilson,  in  Archaeological  Journal  LXVI  (1909),  199. 

25  N.  R.  Ker,  Medieval  Libraries  of  Great  Britain  (Royal  Hist.  Society,  1941),  9. 

26  J.  H.  Round,  Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  186. 
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Abbot  Richard’s  grant  of  1156  lancl  Stroingbow's  invasion.  If  he  did  come 
in  accordance  with  the  'Cistencian  rule  which  requires  the  father  abbot  to 
visit  his  daughter-house  every  year,  the  monks  in  Dublin  were  in  touch  with 
a man  who  was  trained  in  the  full  tradition  of  Anglo-Normaai  administration. 
But  I am  hesitant  to  accept  this  conclusion,  attradtive  though  it  may  be. 
In  a charter  bj^  which  he  renounced  all  his  rights  over  the  new  housei  of 
Dunbrothy  in  Go.  Wexford,  dated  1 November,  1182,  Abbot  Ranulf  states 
that  he  had  then  recently  [nuper)  acquired  the  right  of  visitation  over  St. 
Mary’s  abbey  from  the  abbot  of  Savigny.27  This  phrase  must  be  taken  as 
referring  to  a confirmation  of  the  two  charters  of  1156  and  1157  which  was 
granted  to  oibbot  Ranulf  by  Abbot  William  of  Savigmy  c.  1177-8.28  It  suggests 
that  Ranulf ’s  right  of  visitation  in  Dublin  had  been  questioned  before  that 
date.  But  I think  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  the  abbot  came  over  to 
Dublin  soon  after  the  original  grant  of  1156,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
came  more  than  once. 

In  the  winter  that  followed  Henry  II ’s  visit  to  Dublin  Abbot  Ranulf  is 
found  as  the  king’s  chief  representative  at  the  synod  of  Cashel — a turning- 
point  in  the  hist'ory  of  the  Irish  Church,  since  the  Irish  bishiops  there  did 
fealty  to  Henry  and  accepted  the  customs  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
order  of  the  papal  legate. 2®  The  king’s  selection  of  Ranulf  for  this  task  gives 
the  measure  of  his  trust  in  the  abbot  of  Buildwas.  In  1171-2  Strongbow’s 
' uncle,  Herve  de  Monte  Marisco,  granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Buildwas 
land  on  which  the  abbey  of  Dunbrothy  was  founded  some  ten  years  later.®® 
In  the  summer  of  1175  Henry  II  issued  a charter  by  which  he  granted  “ the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  near  Dublin  ” to  Abbot  Ranulf. Soon  after  this 
grant  we  find  Abbot  Ranulf  securing  confirmation  of  his  rights  over 
I Basingwerk  and  St.  Mary’s  from  Abbot  William  of  Savigny.  The  abbot  of 
Basingwerk  had  appealed  to  the  Cistercian  chapter  against  the  right  of 
visitation  which  Abbot  Ranulf  bad  now  being  exercising  in  Basingwerk  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  but  the  appeal  failed. In  the  summer  of  1178 
Ranulf  witnessed  an  important  charter  of  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole  in  Dublin.®® 
He  had  probably  come  over  from  Buildwas  to  assert  his  jurisdiction  over 
St.  Mary’s  as  well  as  over  Basingwerk. 

An  entry  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  30  Henry  II  (1183-4)  has  the  account  of 
Gilbert  Pipard,  who  was  then  acting  as  sheriff  of  Chester,  “ for  the  passage 
of  the  abbot  of  Bildewast  to  Ireland  on  the  king’s  service.”®^  John  Cumin, 


27  Gilbert  I,  354-5.  2®  Hunter,  loc.  cit. 

2®  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Expvgnatio  Hiberniae,  in  Opera  (Rolls  Series)  Y,  281-2. 

Gilbert  II,  151-2.  This  is  a re-issue  of  the  original  charter  with  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  clauses.  Strongbow’s  confirmation  of  the  original  grant  is  in  Gilbert  II, 
152-4. 

21  Gilbert  I,  79-81.  For  the  date  see  Round,  Feudal  England,  510;  and  Goddard 
Orpen,  Ireland  binder  the  Normans  (Oxford,  1911)  I,  328. 

22  Hunter,  op.  cit.,  52-3. 

23  Printed  in  Chartae,  Privilegia  et  Immunitates  (Dublin,  1889),  2.  The  text  is  in 
the  White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  f.  40. 

24  Cal,  Docs.  Irelalnd  I,  no.  66. 
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the  fii'sit  Anglo-Norman  archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  been  consecrated  at  Rome 
in  1182.  He  spent  the  following  Christmias  with  the  king  in  Normandy,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  paid  his  first  official  visit  to  Dublin  in  1183.  The  king 
may  have  sent  Abbot  Eanulf  to  Dublin  in  the  same  year  as  the  new  arch- 
bishop’s adviser  in  matters  touching  the  king’s  service.  The  abbot  of 
Buildwas  is  recorded  as  the  chief  witness  to  a general  charter  which 
Archbishop  Cumin  issued,  most  probably  during  this  first  visit  to  his  diocese, 
taking  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  under  his  protection  and  con- 
firming to  them  all  their  lawful  posisessions;  and  he  was  also  the  chief 
witness  to  an  arbitration  by  which  the  archbishop  settled  certain  minor 
disputes  concerning  the  lands  of  the  monks  and  their  relations  with  some  of 
their  neighbours.®®  Abbot  Ranulf’s  name  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
charters  connected  with  John’s  visit  to  Ireland  in  1185.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1187,  on  his  way  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  order.®®  Our 
records  lare  imperfect,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  more  frequently  in  this 
country  than  is  now  known  to  us.  Enough  at  least  has  survived  to  show 
beyond  all  doubt  that  this  great  prelate  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  England 
bad  a very  real  influence  on  the  history  of  Dublin  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  chapter-house  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  is  now  the  sole 
surviving  portion  of  the  old  monastic  buildings.  It  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  and  we  may  conclude  that  an  abbey  church  had  been  built 
before  the  chapter  house  was  begun.  Did  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  learn 
anything  from  the  architecture  of  the  abbey  church  of  Buildwas,  which  is 
still  one.  of  the  finest  surviving  monuments  of  early  Gothic  art  in  England? 
Did  Abbot  Ranulf  bring  any  books  from  the  Buildwas  ' scriptormm  with  him 
on  his  visits  to  Dublin? 

We  know  that  the  abbot  came  to  Dublin  through  Chester  in  1183.  Gilbert 
Pipard,  who  was  responsible  for  his  passage  in  that  year,  was  for  many  years 
sheriff  of  Chester.  It  is  surely  no  mere  coincidence  that  he  should  have 
come  over  with  John  in  1185,  and  have  won  for  himself  a lordship  in  the 
future  county  of  Louth,  with  its  caput  at  Ardee.®^  His  work  at  Chester  must 
have  made  him  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  adventure  in  Ireland. 

From  what  has  been  said  I think  we  can  fairly  claim  that  there  must 
have  been  a continuous  tradition  of  trade  between  Dublin  and  Chester 
throughout  the  12th  century.  One  last  item  of  evidence  suggests  the 
possibility  thait  a colony  of  traders:  from  Chester  had  settled  in  Dublin  before 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  earliest  list  of  Dublin  parishes  is  :to  be 
found  in  a bull  of  Alexander  III,  dated  20  April,  1179,  by  which  the  Pope 
confirmed  to  St.  Lawrence  and  his  succeissors  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  diocese.®®  A parish  of  St.  Werburgh  is  named  among  these  churches,  and 
St.  Werburgh  was  a patron  of  Chester.  There  was  a cult  of  the  s-aint  in 

35  Gilbert  I,  173-4. 

36  Annals  of  Waverley,  in  Annales  Monastici  (Rolls  Series)  II,  244. 

37  Orpen,  II,  122-3;  and  my  paper  on  “ Ardee  in  the  Middle  itges  ” in  Louth  Arch. 
Journal  XI,  2 (1946),  78-81. 

38  Printed  in  Grede  Mihi,  ed.  Gilbert  (Dublin,  1897),  2. 
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Bristol  as  well  as  in  -Chester,  s-o  that  the  argument  is  not  conclusive;  and 
this  church  may  have  been  dedicated  in  the  years  1172-8.  But  the  dedication 
of  a parish  church  ito  a Chester  saint  certainly  suggests  strong  influence 
from  Chester,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  due  to  the  presence  in  Dublin 
of  traders  from  that  city.  Mr.  H.  A.  -Cronne  has-  recently  argued  that 
English  traders  had  settled  in  Dublin  long  before  1171. The  suggestion 
is  most  reasonable,  but  I cannot  agree  with  Air.  Cronne  when  he  goes  s-o  far 
as  to  iSay  that  “ a charter  such  -as  that  which  granted  Dublin  to  the 
Bristollians  may  well  be,  in  some  respects,  simply  the  contirmatiou  of  a 
fait  accompli.”  His  view  is  base-d  on  a misinterpi’etation  of  a statement 
made  by  William  -of  iMalmesbury. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  Gesta  Regum  William,  who  was  himself  an  Anglo- 
Norman  monk,  relates  that  Henry  I “ kept  Alurcardus,  king  of  the  Irish, 
and  his  successors  whose  name-s  -are  not  recorded,  so  devoted  to  himself  that 
they  would  write  nothing  but  what  would  please  him  and  do  nothing  but 
what  he  -orde-i’ed.”  He  then  gives  his  version  of  an  incident  which  had 
happened  some  time  before,  but  for  which  he  gives  no  fixed  date.  “ It  is 
said  that  Mu-rcardus  for  some  reas-on  -or  -other  acted  rather  haughtily  towards 
the  English  for  a few  days;  but  as  s-oon  as  a ban  wias  put  -on  all  shipping  and 
commerce  -of  sailors  he  let  his  -anger  cool.  For  what  would  Ireland  be 
worth  if  goods  were  not  brought  to  her  from  England?  Her  -soil  is  so  po-or 
and  the  tillers  of  her  soil  s-o  ignorant  that  it  can  -o-nly  bear  a rustic  and 
beggarly  crowd  of  Irishmen  -outside  the  -cities  {agrestem  et  squalidam  multi- 
tudinem  Hibernensium  extra  urbes  producit).  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
having  a more  civilised  way  -of  life,  -dwell  in  cities  and  are  familiar  wuth 
trade -and  commerce  {urbes  mmdinarum  commercio  indiahitant).”'^^ 

There  can  be  little  -doubt  that  the  Irish  kiirg  who  is  the  central  figure  in 
this  story  was  Muirehertach  Ua  Briain,  who  Wias  drdri  here  in  Ireland  for 
the  first  half  -of  Henry  I’s  reign.  William  of  Malmesbury  wro;te  his  Gesta 
Begum  bef-o-r-e  his  Gesta  Pontificum,  and  this  latter  work  was  completed  c. 
1125. Since  William  speaks  -of  the  successors  -of  Alurcardus,  and  gives  the 
impression  that  the  incident  had  occurred  a good  many  years  ago,  w'e  must 
look  for  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  first  years  of  Henry’s  reig-n.  In 
an  earlier  chapter  of  his  Gesta  Reguryi  he  himself  tells  t.he  story  of  a 
short-lived  rebellion  -on  the  Welsh  border  dm  which  three  brothers  of  the 
Montgomery  family — Robert  of  Bellesme,  Roger  of  Poitou  and  Arnulf  of 
Montgomery — ^defied  the  king,  but  were  speedily  defeated. The  story  of 
this  rebellion  is  to-ld  very  much  more  fully  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  for  the 
year  1102.  According  to  this  version,  Robert  of  Belle-sme  and  Arnulf  were 
the  two  organisers  -of  the  revolt,  -and  they  counted  on  Welsh  -support  as  an 
essential  -condition  for  success.  Robert  seiz-ed  the  four  ciastles  of  Arundel, 


39  Bristol  Charters  II  (1945),  28-30. 

*9  Gesta  Regum,  (Rolls  Series)  II,  484-5. 

Stubbs  in  Preface  to  Gesta  Regum  I,  xix-x.x. 
^3  Gesta  Regum-  II,  473. 
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Tickhill,  Bridgenortli  and  Shrewsbury,  whilst  Arnulf  held  hi-s  own  castle  of 
Pembroke  which  he  had  recently  built.  “ And  when  these  things  were 
being  carried  out,  Arnulf  meditated  making  peace  with  the  Irish  and  receiving 
hel])  from  them.  And  he  sent  messengers  to  Ireland — namely,  Gerald  (his 
dapifer)  and  many  others  to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  king  Murcard  for  his 
wife.  x\nd  that  he  'obtained  easily,  and  the  messengers  returned  joyfully  to 
their  country.  And  Murcard  sent  his  daughter  and  many  'armed  ships  along 
with  her  to  assist  him.’’^^ 

Here  is  a vivid  picture  of  an  apparently  strong  combination  of  Norman, 
Welsh  and  Irish  forces  against  the  king.  But  Henry  moved  rapidly,  taking 
Arundel,  Tickhill  and  Bridgenorth  dn  rapid  succession — ^^and  at  the  same 
time  Oldening  negotiations  with  the  Welsh,  who  had  bitter  memories  of  an 
older  generation  of  the  Montgomery  family.  Meanwhile  Arnulf  “ went  with 
his  men  to  meet  his  wife  and  the  armed  fleet  that  was  'Coming  to  his  aid.” 
But  the  revolt  collapsed  before  help  could  come  fro'in  this  quarter,  and  the 
Welsh  chronicler  leiaves  us  with  the  impression  that  Arnulf  took  refugCi  in 
Ireland.  His  brother  Robert  certainly  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  taking 
an  oath  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  an  express  provision  that  he  might  return 
if  he  succeeded  in  regaining  the  king’s  favour.  Arnulf  was  offered  a choice: 
‘‘  either  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  gO'  after  his  brother,  or  to  submit  to  the 
king’s  will.”  Robert  chose  to  follow  his  brother,  and  the  two  defeated  rebels 
took  refuge  in  Normandy. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  Welsh  chronicles  and  William  of  Malmesbury  take 
U'S.  We  get  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  the  sequel  in  a short  personal  letter, 
compo'sed  in  elabo'rate  Latin,  from  Muircertach  Ua  Briain  to  St.  Anselm 
of  Canterbury. The  letter  is  best  dated  c.  1102-3,  since  the  rebellion  of 
the  three  brothers  belongs  to  1102;  but  it  may  be  somewhat  later.  In  this 
letter  the  Irish  king  thanks  Anselm  for  his  good  offices  in  securing  a pardon 
for  his  son-in-law  Ernulf,  and  promises  his  own  willingness  to  render  the 
archbishop  any  service  in  his  power. 

I think  that  we  have  here  the  background  to  William’s'  tale  of  the  haughty 
action  -of  Murcard  and  his  speedy  repentance.  Henry’s  success  over  the 
rebel  brothers  had  been  very  much  swifter  aird  more  complete  than  any 
one  seems  to  have  expected  at  the  time.  If  he  followed  it  up  with  a threat 
to  ban  all  trade  between  England  -and  Ireland,  we  can  well  believe  that 
Muirchertac'h  did  not  take  long  to  decide  that  the  game  of  backing  a loser 
in  England  was  costly  and  troublesome.  He  was  master  of  all  the  Norse- 
Irish  ports  'at  this  time:  Dublin,  Wexford,  W'aterford,  Cork  and  Limerick. 
Loss  of  trade  in  all  these  port's  would  have  been  a perce'pt'ible  loss,  though 


This  passage  is  in  Brut  y Tyivysogion  (Rolls  Series),  69.  I have  been  able  to  use  a 
more  exact  translation,  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  University  College, 
Aberystwyth,  from  Mostyn  MS.  116  and  Peniarth  MS.  20.  Mr.  Jones  is  preparing  an 
elaborate  edition  of  the  Welsh  chronicles,  and  I am  very  much  indebted  to  him  for 
his  help. 

Printed  by  Ussher  in  his  Sylloge  (1632) ; and  reprinted  in  Ussher’s  Works  IV, 
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It  would  b©  fantastic  to  take  Wiilliam’s  words  in  their  literal  .sense  and 
conclude  that  a blockade  of  the  Irish  ports  in  the  e.arly  12th  century  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  Irish  king  to  his  knees  within  a few  days 
if  the  quarrel  touched  his  own  interests  directly.  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
was  an  obvious  intermediary  in  a dispute  of  this  kind.  Within  the  past  few 
years  he  had  consecrated  the  two  Irish  bishoiis  of  Dublin  and  Waterford  in 
England,  and  these  two  bishops  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.^®  He  was  thus  in  touch  with  the  Irish  king  as  well  as  with 
Henry  I,  who  had  recently  hastened  to  end  the  dispute  between  the  saintly 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  brother,  William  Rufus,  hluirchertach’s 
letter  is  proof  that  St.  Anselm  acted  the  p-art  of  j^eacemaker  in  this  half- 
forgotten  Anglo-Irish  quarrel,  and  that  the  Irish  king  was  grateful  to  him  for 
his  services. 

I do  not  think  we  need  look  any  further  for  an  explanation  of  this  episode 
as  narrated  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  argue  from 
his  narrative,  a,s  Mr.  Cronne  has  argued,  that  th©  population  of  the  Norse- 
Irish  ports  was  aheady  very  largely  English  half  .a  century  and  more  before 
Strongbow’s  invasion  and  the  Dublin  charter  of  Henry  II.  Mr.  Cronne  has 
translated  William’s  Latin  as  “ contrasting  the  rude  poverty  of  the  native 
Irish  with  the  .civilisation  of  the  English  and  Ere.nch  who  inhabit  the  towns 
(of  Ireland).”^®  I translate  the  words  urhes  inhabitant  in  a more  general 
sense.  William  of  Alalmesbury  .seems  to  me  to  be  contrasting  the  Irish  way 
of  life  with  the  English  and  French  way  of  life : there  is  no  suggestion  that 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  actually  living  in  our  Norse-Irish  tow-ns. 
His  comments  are  shrewd,  though  unfriendly.  They  reveal  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  has  been  behind  a great  deal  of  English  2>olicy  in  this  country 
through  .many  long  generations,  and  for  that  reas.o.n  they  have  still  a 
strangely  modern  tone  as  we  read  them  in  a book  that  w.as  written  more  than 
800  years  ago. 

If  we  turn  from  the  English  .and  Welsh  sources  to  the  surviving  records 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  other  Irish  sources,  it  is  plain  that  the  little  they 
tell  us  is  open  to  question.  Sir  James  Ware  records  a tradition  that  the 
abbey  was  founded  on  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  the  monks  by  Dovenald 
Gillemoholmoc;  .and  this  tradition  was  officially  recorded  in  an  Inspeximus 
of  6 February  18  Edw.a.rd  IV  (1478-9). But  there  are  grave  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  value  of  this  tradition.  The  Insj^eximus  of  Edward  lA^  tells 
us  that  the  grant  was  made  by  Dovenald  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
Dervorgil,  daughter  of  MacAIurchad,  and  of  Iris  eldest  son  Dermitius.  A 
copy  of  the  charter  has  survived  by  which  Dovenald,  with  his  wife  Dervorgil 
and  hiis  son  Dermitius,  grant  the  land  of  Tyssoch  to  the  monks  of  St. 


Eadmer,  Historia  Novorum  (Eolls  Series),  73,  76;  and  the  two  letters  of  St. 
Anselm  printed  by  Ussher  in  liis  Sylloge  : TForts  IV,  528-30. 

Bristol  Charters  II,  28. 

Gilbert  II,  13-4.  A note  of  this  Inspeximus  was  made  by  Ware  from  the  lost 
sixteenth-century  ‘ Great  Register  ’ of  the  abbey.  The  long  narrative  (Gilbert  II, 
8-12)  which  was  also  copied  from  the  ‘ Great  Register  ’ is  late  and  valueless. 
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Mary’s;  but  one  of  ithe  witnesses  to  this  charter  is  Albinus,  bishop  of  Ferais, 
who  was  not  consecrated  before  1186. The  charter  can  be  dated  c.  1186-95, 
and  is  one  of  a group  of  charters  by  which  various  members  of  the  family 
of  Mac  Gille  Moholmoic  granted  lands  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glencullen.  None  of  these  icharters  miakes  any  allusion  to  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  family  of  MacGille  iMoholmoic  is  known  to  have  ruled 
the  territory  south  of  the  Liffey  near  Dublin.  But  the  first  lands  granted 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  almost 
all  the  early  development  of  their  possessions  seems  to  have  been  north  of 
the  river  in  Fingal. 

If  this  tradition  is  set  aside,  we  can  do  no  more  than  guess  as  to  the 
first  founder.  On  the  Isle  of  Man  we  are  told  that  the  monks  of  Furness 
were  granted  land  at  Rushen  by  Olav  Godresson,  king  of  the  island. ^9  A 
grant  by  the  Norse  rulers  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  quite  probable,  and  would 
accord  well  with  the  trading  relations  between  Dublin  and  Chester.  The 
extent  of  the  firsit  grant  is  unknown,  but  an  early  charter  of  Strongbow, 
which  belongs  most  probably  to  the  year  1170-71,  grants  “ to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  and  the  White  Monks  who  serve  God  there  in  the  present  and 
the  future  the  land  which  is  called  Clonlif,  with  the  land  which  is  beside 
the  isea  between  the  abbey  of  the  saad  monks  and  the  water  which  is  called 
Tulkan,  with  all  its  appurtenanices  in  land  and  sea,  in  wood  and  plain,  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  in  fishponds  and  fisheries,  and  all  other  easements.”®* *^ 
Another  charter  of  Strongbow  grants  to  the  same  monks  “ the  land  which 
is  called  Munmakon  which  was  held  by  Sigerith  Mac  Turkill  and  the  land 
which  is  called  Lisloan  which  was  held  by  Torphin  MacTurkill  and  the  land 
of  Balilugan.  ”51  This  grant  differs  from  ithe  first  in  that  it  names  the 
former  owners  of  the  land  round  Muninakon  and  Lisloan.  I think  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  grant  of  land  at  Clonlif  is  in  fact  a confirmation  of 
land  that  the  monks  must  have  held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  since  their  first 
coming  to  Dublin  in  1139.  The  grant  of  land  at  Muninakon,  Lisloan  and 
Balilugan- — all  three  sites  seem  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portmarnock — is  evidently  a grant  made  from  lands  that  had  been  vacated 
by  the  flight  of  Norse  chieftains  from  Dublin  in  1170-71. 

This  interpretation  of  these  texts  is  iconfirmed  by  an  important  list  of  the 
lands  held  by  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  which  was  drawn  up  by  William 
fitzAudelin,  whom  Henry  II  sent  to  Ireland  as  his  representative  in  1173. 
This  list  was  later  incorporated  in  a charter  which  the  king  granted  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  in  1174.52  The  land  between  the  Tolka  and 
the  Liffey  near  Clonlif  is  here  named  first,  and  the  three  sites  granted  by 
Strongbow  at  Muninakon,  Lisloan  and  Balilugan  come  last  in  the  list. 
Between  these  two  parcels  of  land,  the  list  includes  lands  at  Drissoch, 


Gilbert  I,  31;  the  other  charters  of  this  family  are  ibid.,  31-5. 

*9  Janauschek,  101.  5°  Gilbert  I,  78-9.  Gilbert  I,  83-4. 

Gilbert  I,  81 ; for  the  date  see  Orpen  I,  327-8.  William  fitzAudelin’s  list  is  in 
Gilbert  I,  138;  for  the  date  of  his  mission  see  Orpen  I,  313-4. 
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Pontmiarnock,  Ealieny,  Murlegan,  Karibrenan,  Douenachbii'n,  Karrechnekon, 
Cnocror,  Balimacheilmer,  Culmiii  and  Kilmechkesche.  Not  all  these  names 
can  be  identified,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  denote  land  an  Eingal.  An 
agreement  between  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Master  Osbert  of  Clon- 
dalkin,  which  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Cumin,  most  probably 
in  1183,  shows  us  that  the  land  of  Balimacheilmer  lay  near  Clondalkin; 
and  the  same  agreement  shows  us  that  the  monks  claimed  rights  over  the 
church  of  Kilbarroc  by  virtue  of  their  nights  in  the  church  of  Raheny.^^  jf 
Cnocror  is  to  be  identified  with  Cnochcroid,  which  is  mentioned  in  a later 
charter  of  Walter  de  Ridelsford,  then  the  monks  held  this  land  by  grant 
from  MacRaith.  But  the  identdficiation  is  far  from  certain,  and  it  is  idle  to 
push  these  si^eculations  too  far. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  abbots  of  St.  Mary’s.  A list  which  Gilbert 
has  printed,  beginning  with  James,  Maurice,  Michael,  Everard,  is  a list 
made  by  an  English  abbot  of  the  monastery,  William  of  Ashbourne,  who 
became  abbot  in  1309.®^  Abbot  William  had  been  a monk  of  Buildwas  before 
his  election,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that,  as  proctor  of  the  abbot  of  Buildwas, 
he  had  resisted  the  claim  of  the  abbot  of  Savigny  to  visit  St.  Mary’s  at  a 
Cistercian  chapter  general.®®  He  was  evidently  interested  in  the  early  history 
of  his  monastery,  once  he  had  becorne  abbot  of  the  house  near  Dublin;  and 
he  made  out  a list  of  abbots  in  what  he  held  to  be  the  correct  chronological 
order.  He  seems  to  have  used  a list  of  monastic  obits  which  gave  him  the 
day  on  which  the  dead  abbot  was  commemorated,  but  not  the  year  of  his 
death.  A comparison  of  his  list  with  the  charters  as  published  by  Gilbert 
makes  it  certain  that  many  of  the  names  on  Abbot  William’s  list  have  been 
inserted  by  guess-work.  Gilbert  has  printed  two  other  lists  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Mary’s,  which  were  compiled  by  Sir  James  Ware  from  such  texts 
as  he  could  use  in  the  17th  century.®®  The  earlier  of  these  two  lists  was 
compiled  before  Ware  had  seen  Abbot  William’s  list.  Ware’s  second  list 
was  made  out  after  his  friend,  Roger  Twysden,  had  sent  him  a copy  of 
Abbot  William’s  list,  which  is  now  preserved  among  Ware’s  notes  in  British 
Museum,  Add.  MS.  4796.  Finally,  Gilbert  has  printed  a fourth  list  which 
is  now  in  Add.  MS.  4813,  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Ware.®''  It  is  a 
manifest  fabrication  of  that  impudent  forger.  Unfortunately  Dom 
Janauschek,  who  knew  nothing  of  Robert  Ware’s  antecedents,  has  taken  this 
fourth  list  as  serious  evidence,  and  has  cited  it  as  good  authority  for  the 
early  history  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey. 

From  the  Annals  of  St.  Mary’s  we  know  that  Abbot  Adam,  who  died  in 
1206,  was  the  ninth  abbot.®®  Leonard,  his  predecessor,  died  in  1205.  From 
the  evidence  of  three  separate  charters  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty 
to  1174-8  we  know  that  another  Adam  was  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  during  those 
years.®®  He  was  perhaps  the  abbot  who  witnessed  Strongbow’s  attack  on 


53  Gilbert  I,  173-4.  54  Gilbert  I,  379-82.  55  Gilbert  I,  381. 

56  Gilbert  I,  378-82.  57  Gilbert  II,  39-40.  58  Gilbert  II.  279. 

59  White  Book  of  Dublin,  f.  40  b ; Hunter,  op.  cit. , 53;  Gilbert  I,  259. 
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Dublin  in  1170,  though  he  may  have  succeeded  after  that  date.  He  may 
perhaps  have  been  of  Irish  birth.  If  we  reckon  Abbot  Adam  as  the  seventh 
abbot,  we  have  to  admit  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  first  six  abbots. 

Surprisingly  few  grants  were  made  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary’s 
during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  city.  The  register 
of  the  new  Augustinian  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  founded  in  1176, 
shows  us  that  this  purely  Norman  foundation  was  the  object  of  far  more 
generous  benefactions  in  its  first  years  of  existence.  Abbot  Leonard,  the 
eighth  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  wias  in  office  before  November,  1182,  and  he 
died  in  1205.  He  may  have  been  elected  c.  1180,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  Anglo-Norman  abbot  of  the  community.  The  25  years  of  his  rule 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey.  He  it  was  who  built 
the  existing  chapter-house,  which  dates  (on  larchseological  evidence)  from 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  12th  century. He  probably  built  more  than  the 
chapter-house.  An  amusing  tale  in  the  Specuhim  Ecclesiae  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  gives  us  a glimpse  of  his  activities  rluring  the  first  years  of  his 
rule.®i  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole  had  died  in  Normandy  on  14  November,  11.80. 
The  vacancy  that  was  ended  by  the  election  of  John  Cumin  in  1181  was 
prolonged  by  the  new  archbishop’s  absence  from  Dublin  during  the  next  two 
years.  Abbot  Leonard  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  preach  freely 
in  the  city  on  the  advantage  of  dying  in  the  Cistercian  habit  and  being  buried 
in  a Cistercian  cemetery.  Giraldus,  if  we  can  believe  his  version  of  the 
story,  was  invited  by  Archbishop  Cumin  to  preach  against  this  doctrine  in 
1185,  and  did  so  with  much  effect.  But  Abbot  Leonard  must  have  been 
successful  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a vigorous  campaign  for  the  collection 
of  a building  fund;  and  we  may  guess,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  he  built  an  abbey-church  as  well  as  the  chapter-house  of  which  a 
fragment  still  remains. 

In  November,  1182,  Abbot  Leonard  crossed  over  to  Buildwas,  and  was 
successful  in  obtaining  from  Abbot  Ranulf  a very  complete  quit-claim  of  all 
rights  over  the  land  which  Herve  de  Monte  Marisco  had  given  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Buildwas  some  10  years  before  this  date.®^  Abbot  Ranulf  had 
sent  la  lay-brother  named  Alan  to  survey  this  land  and  report  Oin  the  proispects 
of  a new  foundation  in  Ireland.  Brother  Alan’s  report,  which  is  cited  in 
the  text  of  the  quit-claim,  could  hardly  have  been  more  discouraging;  and 
it  was  left  to  Abbot  Leonard  to  take  over  Herve’s  grant  in  1182,  and  under- 
take a new  settlement  which  ended  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a new 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey  lat  Dunbrothy.  A long  list  of  ohaiiters.  which  can  be  dated 
to  the  years  c.  1180-1205  reveal  Abbot  Leonard’s  energy  in  developing  the 
estates  of  his  monastery  in  what  is  now  Co.  Dublin,  and  as  far  afield  as 
Skreen  in  Co.  Meath.  Thomas  de  Feipo,  the  younger  brother  of  Adam,  lord 


The  surviving  portion  of  this  chapter-house  has  recently  been  cleared  and  put  in 
order  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

Giraldus,  Sjieculmii  Ecclesiae  III,  c.  11  : Opera  (Eolls  Series)  IV,  178-9. 

Gilbert  I,  354-6.  Herve’s  second  charter,  which  must  have  been  issued  c.  1182 
in  favour  of  Abbot  Ranulf  and  the  monks  of  Buildwas,  is  in  Gilbert  II,  151-2. 
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of  Skreen,  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary’s  c.  1191,  and  brought  with 
him  the  church  of  Skreen  of  which  he  had  been  the  priest.  Some  yeiars 
after  the  death  of  Abbot  Leonard  he  lived  to  rule  St.  Mary’s  as  Abbot 
Thomas.®^ 

Laragh  near  Granard  was  the  second  daughter-house  of  St.  IMary’s,  but 
this  foundation  was  not  made  until  after  the  death  of  Richard  Tuit,  its  true 
founder,  in  1210.®*  By  that  time  the  three  abbeys  of  Dublin,  Dunbrothy, 
and  Granard  had  become  a clearly-marked  group  within  the  Cistercian  order, 
differing  in  their  origin  and  tradition  from  the  larger  and  more  Irish  group 
of  abbeys  which  were  recognised  according  to  the  Cistercian  system  of 
government  as  the  filiatio  Mellifontis.  The  story  of  what  happened  to  these 
two  Cistercian  families  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century  would  take 
us  too  far  afield.®®  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  St.  Mary's  was 
the  organising  centre  of  a party  that  was  opposed  to  the  filiatio  Mellifontis 
on  matters  of  domestic  discipline  as  well  as  in  racial  tradition.  The  Annals 
of  St.  Mary’s  were  compiled  at  a time  when  this  conflict  within  the  order- 
in  Ireland  was  at  its  height.  The  two  entries  for  1118  and  1139  reveal  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  supplant  Mellifont  as  the  oldest  Cistercian  foundation 
in  Ireland,  and  that  purpose  is  in  keeping  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  two 
houses  iir  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century. 


63  The  main  documents  concerning  Skreen  are  in  Gilbert  I,  91-6 ; 156-8 ; II,  21-2. 
Eor  Thomas  as  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  see  Gilbert  I,  97 ; 100. 

6*  Ware’s  Coenobia  Cisferciensia  Hiherniae,  in  Gilbert  II,  232;  Janauschek,  218. 

65  The  story  can  now  be  followed  in  the  annual  decrees  of  the  Cistercian  chapters, 
which  have  been  printed  for  this  period  by  Dom  J.  M.  Canivez  : Statuta  Capitulonim 
GeneraJkim  Ord.  Cist.,  I-II  (Louvain,  1933-5). 
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LOUGH  GUR  EXCAVATIONS: 

THEEE  MAESH-LAND  HABITATION  SITES. 

By  Bean  P.  0 Eiordain,  D.Litt.,  Vice-Presideivt. 

X'CAVATIONS  conducted  '*^^6  neiglibourbood  of  Lough  Gur,  Co. 
-•-^Limerick,  over  the  past  twelve  years  have  dealt  with  burial,  ritual  and 
habitation-sites,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  others  being  in 
the  press,  or  in  course  of  preparation.  Until  1948  all  the  excavations  of 
house-sites  'around  Lough  Gur  were  carried  out  on  the  limestone  areas.  Stone 
walls  remained  in  Siome  cases  and  post-holes  were  to  be  reicognised  in  the 


Fig.  1.— map  BHOWWG  POSITION  OF  SITES  IN  GRANGE  AND 

BALLINGOOLA. 


{Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  by  ■permission  of  the  Minister  for  Finance.) 

clay  or  cut  in  thej  rock-surfaces.  The  siteis  to  be  described  here  were  in  quite 
a different  environment,  required  modified  techniques  of  excavation  and 
recording,  and  revealed  houses  of  a type  not  hitherto  investigated. 

These  sites,  which  were  excavated  during  the  summer  of  1948,  lie  in  a 
marshy  valley  north  of  Lough  Gur;  their  position  will  be  found  lOn  the 
section  of  6 in.  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  2-8,  Co.  Limerick,  'shown  here^ — (I’ig-  !)• 
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LOUGH  GUR  EXCAVATIONS: 
THEEE  MAESH-LAND  HABITATION  SITES. 
By  Sean  P.  (3  Eiord.Iin,  D.Litt.,  Vice-President. 


XCAVATIONS  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Gur,  Co. 

Limerick,  over  the  past  twelve  years  have  dealt  with  burial,  ritual  and 
habitation-sites,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  others  being  in 
the  press,  or  in  course  of  preparation.  Until  1948  all  the  excavations  of 
house-sites  around  Lough  Gur  were  carried  out  on  the  limestone  areas.  Stone 
walls  remained  in  some  caseis  and  jDost-holes  were  to  be  reicognised  in  the 


Fig.  l.—MAP  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  SITES  IN  GRANGE  AND 

BALLINGOOLA. 


(Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  by  permission  of  the  Minister  for  Finance.) 


clay  or  cut  in  thq  rock-surfaceis.  The  sites  to  be  described  here  were  in  quite 
a different  environment,  required  modified  techniques  of  excavation  and 
recording,  and  revealed  houses  of  a type  not  hitherto  investigated. 

These  sites,  which  were  excavated  during  the  summer  of  1948,  lie  in  a 
marshy  valley  north  of  Lough  Gur;  their  position  will  be  found  on  the 
section  of  6 in.  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  2.8,  Co.  Limerick,  shown  here — (Fig.  1). 
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Fig.  2.— contour  PjjAN  OF  GRANGE  SITE  SHOWING  OUTLINES  OF  EXCAVATED  AREAS. 
{Heights  shown  on  contours  in  metres  are  arbitrary;  actual  height  of  centre  is  given  in  feet.) 


Pl.ATE  XI.] 
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1.  Grange  Site  before  excavation — from  IT’esf. 
[Tiie  small  ring  to  right  is  recent.) 


2.  BaUingoola  III  [right)  and  IT  before  excavation — from  South. 
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The  axis  of  fhe  narrow  valley  runs  S.E. — N.W.,  and  low  limestone  hills 
rise  from  it  everywhere  except  at  the  lower  (N.W.)  end  where  it  drains  to 
the  Camoge  river.  A field-fence  which  runs  thi'ough  the  valley  has  beside 
it  a deep  drain  dn  which  flows  the  stream  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
valley  and  foiming  the  boundary  between  the  townlands  of  Grange  (Parish 
of  Monasteranenagh)  and  Ballingoola  (Parish  of  Cahercorney).  The  condition 
of  the  land  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  construction  of  drains  which 
connect  with  the  stream,  but  though  the  land  is  excellent  meadow  and 
pasture  it  remains  unsuitable  for  tillage. 

One  of  the  sites- — that  in  Grange  townland— was  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
Map;  it  was  known  locally  as  “ The  Mote  ” (a  word  applied  in  Co.  Limerick 
to  the  most  varied  types  of  earthworks)  and  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  a 
bean-sidhe.  The  other  sites  were  not  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Suiwey;  they 
were  brought  to  our  attention  in  the  first  instance  by  lo-cal  inhabitants,  but 
no  particular  names  or  folk-lore  attached  to  them. 

The  Grange  site  was  a small  ring-fort.^  The  sites  in  Ballingoola  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  paper  are  those  marked  III  and  IV.  They 
appeared  as  low  mounds  before  excavation,  and  will  be  described  in  detail 
below.  Sites  I and  II  in  Ballingoola,  wdrich  were  also  excavated,  are  barrows 
of  the  type  noted  at  Rathjordan®  and  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  paper. 
In  the  corner  of  the  field  immediately  north  of  Sites  III  and  IV  is  another 
barrow  (X  on  map)  on  an  irregularly-shaped  platform.  To  the  south  of  the 
Grange  site  is  a rectangular  platform  (Y  on  map)  on  which,  or  on  extensions 
of  it,  are  wdiat  appear  to  be  three  or  possibly  four  barrows.®  We  shall  now 
deal  with  the  sites  Grange,  Ballingoola  III  and  Ballingoola  IV  in  this  order. 

GRANGE. 

The  ring-fort  was  marked  by  ditch  and  bank;  the  slight  traces  of  an  outer 
bank  which  excavation  revealed  in  places  were  not  visible  before  excavation. 
The  outline  was  not  regularly  circular  (Fig.  2),  the  bank  on  north  and 
south-east  being  almost  straight  in  places;  the  average  diameter,  including 
ditch,  was  about  32m.  The  entrance  on  the  west  was  apparent  as  a gap 
between  the  ends  of  the  bank  but  the  causeway  reserved  between  the  ends 


1 The  term  “ ring-fort  ” is  used  as  a convenient  one  for  this  type  of  structure,  even 
when  no  military  significance  attaches  to  the  word  “ fort  ” — certainly  in  the  case  of 
the  Grange  example  the  bank  and  fosse  provided  a minimum  of  protection  only.  The 
term  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  selection  between  rath  and  lios  which,  as  Rev. 
F.  Shaw,  S.  J. , has  in  a r ecent  lecture  demonstrated  from  literary  references,  applied  origin- 
ally to  component  parts  of  the  same  structirre — rath  being  the  bank,  lios  the  space 
between  bank  and  house.  “Ring-work”  which  we  understand  is  being  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  Monuments  in  Scotland  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
suggests  non-residential  as  well  as  residential  sites.  The  term  “earthwork”  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bersu,  following  Kermode,  [/mu-.  Manx  Museum,  5 (1945-46)  177-182]  is  much 
too  wide  in  ordinary  usage  to  be  arbitrarily  limited  as  suggested. 

2 J.C.H.A.S.,  52 '(1947),  1-4,  and  ibid.,  53  (1948),  19-31. 

2 Described  by  M.  J.  O’Kelly  in  N .M.A..J IV  (1944),  48.  Professor  O’Kelly  also 
described  the  Grange  site  [loc.  cit.,  47)  but  not  those  in  Ballingoola. 
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of  the  ditch  was  not  evident.  The  bank  was  low — the  difierence  between 
surface  of  ditch  and  toir  of  bank  varymg  between  50  cm.  and  80  cm.  Between 
ithe  centre  of  thc'  site  and  the  bank  on  the  south-east  a low  mound,  in 
which  was  >an  irregular  hollow,  indicated  the  site  of  a hut,  the  structural 
features  of  which  became  apparent  on  excavation.  The  dampness  of  the 
site  was  indicated  by  the  vegetation;  rushes  grew,  though  not  profusely,  over 
the  whole  area  and  irises  grew  in  the  ditch.  The  drainage  of  the  field  in 
modern  times  has  been  anentioned  above;  in  the  iditch  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  fort  portions  of  these  drains  appeared  on  excavation. 

The  area  excavated  comprised  the  entrance,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
interior,  sections  through  the  bank  and  ditch,  and  trial  cuttings  outside  the 
latter — mainly  to  trace  the  outer  bank  (Fig.  3). 

Excavatiion  revealed  that  i^rior  to  the  building  of  the  fort  the  site  Wias 
already  covered  by  peat,  which  overlay  tenacious  alluvial  clay.  The  ditch 
was  dug  through  the  peat  and  into  the  clay  to  a depth  of  approximately  50 
cm.,  the  material  so  obtained  being  piled  up  to  form  the  bank  (Fig.  4).  The 
l^eat  obtained  from  the  ditch  could  not  with  confidence  be  distinguished 
from  the  peat  in  natural  position,  but  some  slight  differences,  for  instance, 
in  the  bank  on  the  north,  suggest  a distinction  between  the  piled-up  peat 
and  the  undisturbed  peat  beneath  it,  the  upper  level  of  the  latter  being 
indicated  by  a higher  brushwood  content' — probably  vegetation  trampled 
down  in  the  building  of  the  bank.  Clay  derived  from  the  ditch  comprised 
the  main  portion  of  the  bank.  On  exposure  thisi  clay  in  the  banks  and 
elsewhere  developed  cracks,  which  may  be  noted  in  some  of  the  photographs, 
but  which,  having  no  significance,  are  not.  shown  in  the  drawn  sections. 
Such  cracking  in  ancient  times  accounts  for  the  intrusion  of  peat  in  the 
clay  as  may  be  .noted  on  the  inner  brow  of  the  ditch  on  the  section  North- 
Centre.  That  some  of  the  peat  from  the  ditch  w.as  thrown  into  the  interior 
of  the  site  is  suggested  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  peat  there,  as  compared 
with  that  outside  the  ditch.  The  fill  of  the  ditch  showed  in  all  sections  that 
peat  again  grew  there  but  it  contained  an  .admixture  of  clay,  particularly  in 
the  lower  levels,  due  to  w.ash  from  the  bank.  In  drawing  the  sections  an 
afitempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  admixture  of  material  by  mingling 
tthe  conventional  symbols  for  clay  and  peat. 

In  various  places  in  the  interior  timber  Wias  found  lying  horizontally  in 
the  peat.  Some  of  this  was  i^robably  the  remains  of  small  trees  which  were 
growing  on  the  site  and  which  were  cut  down  in  the  clearing  of  the  area. 
Evidence  that  trees  were,  in  fact,  growing  there  was  provided  by  their 
stumps  (at  first  thought  to  be  structural  posts)  deeply  rooted  in  the  clay 
and  identified  as  alder  (Alnus),  poplar  (Populus),  .and  SalixPopulusA  These, 
and  possibly  hazel  (Corylus)  which  was  found  among  the  horizontal  timbers, 
may  .have  been  growing  in  the  damp  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the 
fort  was  built,  but  logs  of  ash  (Fraxinus)  and  Oiak  (Qiiercus)  were  probably 
introduced  from  elsewhere. 

* For  the  identification  of  the  timbers  from  the  site  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  P. 
O’Connor,  National  Museum  of  Ireland. 
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of  the  ditch  was  not  evident.  The  bank  was  low — the  difference  between 
surface  of  ditch  and  top  of  bank  varymg  between  50  cm.  and  80  cm.  Between 
the  centre  of  the  site  and  the  bank  on  the  south-east  a low  mound,  in 
which  was  an  irregular  hollow,  lindicated  the  site  of  a hut,  the  structural 
features  of  which  became  apparent  on  excavation.  The  dampness  of  the 
site  was  indicated  by  the  vegetation;  rushes  grew,  though  not  |)rofusely,  over 
the  whole  area  and  irises  grew  in  the  ditch.  The  drainage  of  the  field  in 
modern  times  has  been  anentioned  above;  in  the  iditch  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  fort  portions  of  these  drains  ajDpeared  on  excavation. 

The  area  excavated  comprised  the  entrance,  a considerable  j^ortion  of  the 
interior,  sections  through  the  bank  and  ditch,  and  trial  cuttings  outside  the 
latter — mainly  to  trace  the  outer  bank  (Fig.  3). 

Excavatiion  revealed  that  j^rior  to  the  building  of  the  fort  the  site  Wias 
already  covered  by  peat,  Avhich  overlay  tenacious  alluvial  clay.  The  ditch 
was  dug  through  the  i^eat  and  into  the  clay  to  a depth  of  approximately  50 
cm.,  the  material  so  obtained  being  piled  up  to  form  the  bank  (Fig.  4).  The 
l^eat  obtained  from  the  ditch  could  not  with  confidence  be  distinguished 
from  the  j)eat  in  natural  position,  but  some  slight  differences,  for  instance, 
in  the  bank  on  the  north,  suggest  a distinction  between  the  piled-up  peat 
land  the  undisturbed  peat  beneath  it,  the  upper  level  of  the  latter  being 
indicated  by  a higher  brushwood  content' — probably  vegetation  trampled 
down  in  the  building  of  the  bank.  Clay  derived  from  the  ditch  comprised 
the  main  i^ortion  of  the  bank.  On  exposure  this'  clay  in  the  banks  and 
elsewhere  developed  cracks,  which  may  be  noted  in  some  of  the  photographs, 
but  which,  having  no  significance,  are  not  shown  in  the  drawn  sections. 
Such  cracking  lin  ancient  times  accounts  for  the  intrusion  of  peat  in  the 
clay  as  may  be  noted  on  the  inner  brow  of  the  ditch  on  the  section  North- 
Centre.  That  some  of  the  peat  from  the  ditch  was  thrown  into  the  interior 
of  the  site  is  -suggested  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  i^eat  there,  as  compared 
with  that  'Outside  the  ditch.  The  fill  of  the  ditch  showed  in  'all  sections  that 
peat  again  grew  there  but  at  contained  an  admixture  of  clay,  particularly  in 
the  lower  levels,  due  to  w-ash  from  the  bank.  In  -drawing  the  sections  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  admixture  of  material  by  mingling 
tt-he  conventional  symbols  for  clay  -and  peat. 

In  various  places  in  the  interior  timber  w-as  found  lying  horizontally  in 
the  peat.  Some  of  this  was  probably  the  remains  of  small  trees  which  were 
growing  on  the  site  and  which  were  -cut  -down  in  the  clearing  of  the  area. 
Evidence  that  trees  were,  lin  fact,  growing  there  was  provided  by  their 
stumps  (at  first  thought  to  be  structural  p-o-s'ts)  -deeply  rooted  in  the  clay 
and  identified  -as  -alder  (Alnus),  poplar  (Populus),  and  SalixPopulusA  These, 
-and  possibly  hazel  (Corylus)  which  was  found  among  the  horizontal  timbers, 
may  -have  been  growing  -in  t-he  -damp  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the 
fort  was  built,  but  logs  -of  ash  (Fraxinus)  and  -Oak  [Quercus)  were  probably 
introduced  from  -els-ew-her-e. 

* For  the  identification  of  the  timbers  from  the  site  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  P. 
O’Connor,  National  Museum  of  Ireland. 
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Fig.  3.— plan  OF  GRANGE  SITE  SHOWING  FEATURES  REVEALED  BY  EXCAVATION. 
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The  large  beam  shown  in  Cutting  VI  is  oak,  but  pre-dated  the  fort  since 
it  underlay  a hearth  which  represented  earlier  activity. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  indications  of  a hut  south-east  of 
the  centre.  On  excavation  the  position  of  this  hut  was  clearly  defined  and 
it  Wias  found  to  have  stood  on  a spread  of  clay  which  overlay  the  peat  and 


N 


Fig.  5.— plan  OF  HUT,  GRANGE. 


formed  a floor,  average  thickness  about  20  cm.,  extending  from  beyond  the 
centre  to  the  bank  on  the  east  of  the  hut  (limits  shown  by  dotted  line — Fig. 
3).  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  clay  floor  was  continuous  with  the  bank 
in  Cutting  VIII,  as  is  shown  by  the  West-East  section  through  the  hut — 
(Fig.  6).  This  fact  indicates  that  bank  and  clay  floor  were  made  in  the  one 
operation,  and  since  no  other  house  exists  within  the  bank,  that  the  ring- 
fort  was  constructed  as  an  enclosure  for  this  single  building. 

The  hut  was  revealed  as-  a circular  band  of  colour  on  the  clay  surface. 
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The  discolouration  was  clearly  due  to  the  burning  of  a timber  structure, 
which  left  a deposit  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  charred  wood  and  burnt  clay — 
red  or  yellow  according  to  the  varying  intensity  of  the  heat.  During  the 
excavation  three  plans  were  made  m colour  at  successive  levels  separated 
by  a few  centimetres.  The  final  plan  (Fig.  5)  is  a reduction  to  a single  black 
and  white  drawing  of  the  excavation  plans.  In  this  -an  attempt  is  made  to 
co-nvey  the  appearance  of  the  site  as  well  -as  is  pos'sible-  in  the-  absence  of 
colour  -reproduction.  The  horizontal  shading  represents  the  black  areas,  the 
vertical  representing  yellow  or  red;  the  red  being  due  to  more  intense 
burning  -i-s  more  densely  shaded. 

N-o  trace  of  upright  posts  nor  any  post-hole  for  such  was  found.  The 
entrance  to  the  hut  on  the  north-w-e-st  was  marked  by  -a  gap  in  the  -coloured 
band,  across  which  lay  some  charred  wood  in  which  the  direction  of  the  grain 
could  be  noted — representing  remains-  of  either  lintel  or  threshold.  This 
was  the  only  place  in  which  the  remains  -of  any  piece  -of  timber  as  such 
could  be  traced.  The  fragments  of  charcoal  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  were  -such  as  could  have  been  derived  from  the  burning  of  a 
wattle  structure,  'and  we  believe  that  all  the  evidence  suggests  a hut  made 
of  wattles  plastered  rather  h-eiavily  with  clay  on  the  outside.  The  sections 
■substantiate  this.  The  lightly  burnt  -clay  on  the  -outside  would  represent 
' the  lower  portion  of  the  -clay  of  the  w-alls,  which  being  little  affected  by  the 
iieiat  remained  in  position.  The  charcoal  -and  more  heavily  burnt  clay 
represents  the  inw-ard  collapse  of  -the  walls  -of  the  hut  on  the  clay  floor.  The 
accumulation  of  burnt  material  would  be  gre'atest  near  the  perimeter  because 
of  an  approximately  vertical  collapse  of  the  major  portion  of  the  hut  wall. 
The  roof  or  upper  portion  of  the  hut  (if  roof  and  w-alls  were  not  formally 
differentiated)  being  spread  -over  -a  larger  area  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
material  involved  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  clay  surface  and  the  only 
burnt  -area  in  the  interior  is  a patch  at  the  -centre  of  -the  hut  which  evidently 
(represents  the  hearth.  This  reasoning,  if  correct,  would  mean  that  the 
coloured  band  -does  not  represent  the  thickness  of  -the  w-alls  but  the  area 
aff-ected  by  their  collap-se  -after  the  burning.  It  would,  therefore,  mean  that 
the  hut  w-as  not  as  small  as  is  sugge-sted  by  the  first  impression — since  its 
effective  diameter  must  be  meia-sured  to  the  outside  -of  the  burnt  area.  This 
diameter  is  -approximately  5 metres  and  the  width  of  the  doorway  -about  1 
metre.  Conjecture  as  to  the  height  and  method  of  roofing  of  the  hut  is  not 
of  value  in  the  absence  of  evidence  on  this  s-oore.  A wattle  building  could 
have  been  completed  as  a -conical  structure  after  the  fashion  of  a wicker 
bird-cage;  lalte-rnatively,  it  -may  have  had  form-al  division  between  walls  and 
roof.  It  is,  in  any  -case,  of  interest  to  note  -at  this  stage  that  in  Ballingoola 
III  and  IV  evidence  was  obtained  for  -similar  structures,  and  again  in  these 
cases  the  evidence  for  burning  was  on  the  perimeter. 

While  there  were  indications  of  -a  central  hearth  in  the  hut,  a group  of 
large  stone, s to  the  nonth-w-est  and  -a  burnt  -area  to  the-  east  of  this — both  on 
the  surface  of  the  clay  floor — tshow  that  fires  were  also  lighted  in  the  open. 
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In  these  hearths  fragments  of  burnt  bone  and  pieices  of  iron  slag  were  found.® 

As  in  common  primitive  practice  it  appears  likely  here  also  that  much 
domestic  activity  was  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  fort  was  built  to  enclose  a single  dwelling  and 
that  the  clay  floor  which  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  bank  of  the  -b 
fort  served  not  only  to  provide  a foundation  for  the  dwelling,  but  also  to  <•! 
give  a drier  and  somewhat  more  comfortable  working  area  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hut  than  did  the  peat  surface  elsewhere.  The  building  of  the 
ditch  and  bank  would  have  served,  however,  to  give  slightly  drier  conditions 
inside  than  ithose  which  prevailed  in  the  surrounding  field.  The  placing  of  \ 
the  entrance  on  the  west  side  was  evidently  idictated  by  the  same  considera-  > 
tions,  since  it  faced  rising  ground  which  would  have  given  it  a firmer  | 
aijproach.  5 

At  the  entrance  there  was  no  evidence  for  a gate  beyond  one  doubtful 
post-hole  half-way  between  the  inner  edges  of  the  ditch.  In  the  entrance  and 
immediately  outside,  there  was  a considerable  spread  of  charcoal  and  remains 
of  brushwood  intermingled  with  sandy  clay — ^see  section  Fig  4.  It  may  be 
that  some  simple  and  rather  makeshift  method  of  closing  the  entrance 
obtained,  possibly  the  placing  of  bushes  in  the  opening.  Since  this  charcoal 
layer  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat  and  on  the  clay,  it  would  argue  either 
that  the  peat  here  was  extremely  thin,  or  had  been  removed  by  the  fort 
builders  to  allow  drainage  to  take  place  into  the  ditch.  The  remains  of  a 
setting  of  stones  was  noted  at  the  ends  of  the  -ditches.  Those  lat  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  were  placed  on  slight  mounds  of  clay  which  had  evidently 
tformed  part  -of  .a  terminal  bank — ^now  only  preserved  where-  the  stones 
remained  in  position.  The  -absence  of  peat  under  these  -clay  mounds  again 
indicates  that  it  had  been  removed  at  the  entrance. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  the  slight  outer  bank  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  was  very  iiT-egular  and  did  not  everywhere  exist.  The 
trial  cutting  in  the  north-west  quadrant  -and  one  -of  those  in  the  north-east 
gave  us  no  indication  of  it.  Elsewhere  it  va-ried  in  width,  thickness  and 
distance  from  the  outer  edge  -of  the  -ditch.  It  possibly  represents  a cle-aring 
or  -deepening  of  the  -ditch  subsequent  to  the  original  building. 

In  the  course  of  -our  investigations  for  the  outer  bank  -a  -cutting  was  made 
on  the  south-east.  The  outer  bank  did  not  appear  here  but  the  surface  of 
the  clay  showed  areas  of  burning.  A large  surface  was,  therefore,  uncovered 
in  the  hope  -of  finding  tr-ace  of  -early  -habitation,  but  the  burnt  areas  did  not 
form  any  sensible  pattern  and  evidently  represented  the  burning  of  veigetation 
on  the  site,  possibly  through  natural  -agencies,  before  the  form-ation  of  the 
peat. 

There  was,  however,  evidence  for  activity  -on  the  'site  before  the  building 
of  the  fort.  A he-arth  formed  of  small  burnt  stones-  w-as  found  in  the  peat  in 
Cutting  I.  Similar  hearths  -and  stone  spreads  were  found  in  Cuttings  IV, 

5 The  iron  slag  is  unusually  light  and  spongy.  It  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  A. 
Farrington  who  assures  me  that  it  is  iron  slag — probably  the  upper  portion  from  the 
smelting. 
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VI,  land  VIII.  These  were  all  deep  in  the  peat,  and  portion  of  them,  as 
already  noted,  overlay  the  large  (shaped)  oak  timber  which  crosses  Cutting 
VI.  The  biggest  of  the  hearths  which  contained  large  as  well  as  small  stones 
is  that  near  the  northern  end  of  Cutting  IV.  Under  it  and  extending  to 
the  south  was  a hollow  16  cm.  deep  in  the  clay  and  of  irregular  outline.  The 
peat  in  this  hollow  contained  many  roots  and  some  hazel  nuts.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  hearth  over  it  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  would  suggest 
that  early  vegetation,  finding  more  favourable  conditions  for  their  roots,  here 
formed  a hummock  on  which  hearths  connected  with  temporary  occupation 
were  built.  It  is  possible  that  the  hummock  continued  to  be  prominent  at 
a much  later  stage  and  caused  the  fort  builders  to  select  this  area  on  which 
to  spread  their  clay  floor  and  build  their  hut. 


Einds — (Fig.  12). 

That  the  finds  from  the  site  must  belong  to  two  series — an  earlier  and 
a later — is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a well-shaped  triangular  (slightly 
hollow-based)  chert  aiTow-head  (12 : 1)  and  a stone  spindle  whorl  (12 : 2) 
which  must  have  been  well  separated  in  time  but  both  of  which  were 
found  high  in  the  peat  sealed  under  the  clay  floor  of  the  hut.  It  is 
obviously  accidental  that  they  came  from  the  same  stratum  and  the  only 
fact  of  significance  is  that  the  clay  floor,  and  hence  the  fort  which  hasi 
been  shown  to  be  contemporary  with  it,  must  be  later  than  the  spindle- 
whorl.  Iron  slag,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  on  the  clay  floor 
was  clearly  contemporary  with  the  occupation  of  the  hut.  Fragments  of 
slag  were  also  found  in  various*  places  in  the  peat.  Some  came  from  under 
the  clay  floor  and  must,  therefore,  like  the  spindle-whorl  and  the  whetstone 
mentioned  below  have  been  introduced  before  the  floor  was  laid  down. 

A flint  flake  (12:3),  the  form  of  which  shows  something  of  Bann  flake 
tradition,  was  found  on  the  clay  floor  just  outside  the  hut  and,  since  it  is 
likely  to  be  early,  its  presence  at  this  level  has  no  significance.  A bone  point 
(12 : 4)  w'as  found  on  the  clay  isurface  in  the  entrance. 

Other  finds  which  are  not  illustrated  may  be  dealt  with  briefly.  There 
are  five  fragments  of  whetstones — four  of  tabular  shape  and  one  of  irregular 
outline — two  of  which  were  found  under  the  clay  floor,  one  on  it  and  the 
others  in  the  peat.  Of  thirteen  chips  of  irregularly  broken  flint,  six  came 
from  over  the  clay  floor,  one  from  the  ditch  and  seven  from  the  peat.  Also 
from  the  peat  came  two  large  stones  (diameter  about  80  cm.)  with  flattened 
faces  which  were  evidently  used  as  hammer-stones  or  pounders.  Two  oval 
pebbles  can  be  doubtfully  claimed  to  be  sling-stones. 

Charcoal. 

The  charcoal  from  Grange  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  O’Connor,  who 
reports  as  follows  (the  number  of  fragments  is  given  in  brackets) : 

From  clay  surface  outside  ditch  on  south:  Corijlus  (1), 
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From  the  hearth  in  peat  in  Cutting  I:  Fraxinus  (1),  Betula  (1),  Alnus 
(1),  Corylus  (1),  Taxus  (1). 

From  hearths  near  base  of  peat  in  Cutting  VI;  Hedera  (5),  Betula 
(3),  Quercvs  (4),  Salix-Populus  (13),  Taxus  (1),  Crataegus  (3),  i 
Corylus  (16).  I' 

From  the  hut  (mainly  in  neighbourhood  of  wall  and  therefore  giving  j 
an  indication  of  the  woods  used  in  building):  Fraxinus  (50),  Pyrus 
(1)  Crataegus  (4),  Hedera  (4),  Corylus  (3),  Quercus  (1),  Salix- 
Populus  (1).  ‘ 

From  peat  at  different  jdaces  in  fort : Corylus  (13),  Pyrus  (5). 

From  fill  of  ditch  at  south;  Quercus  (3).  ' | 

BALLINGOOLA  III. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  contour  plan  (Fig.  7)  Ballingoola  III  showed 
before  excavation  las  a low  mound  with  a broad  shallow  ditch — ^the  maximum  ; 
difference  between  bottom  of  ditch  and  highest  point  of  mound  being  65  cm. 
The  entrance  was  apparent  before  excavation  as  demonstrated  by  the 
incurving  of  the  contours  towards  the  centre  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  site. 
The  entrance,  the  main  portion  of  the  interior  and  seictions  through  the  ditch 
were  excavated. 

Though  this  site  was  approximately  at  the  tsame  level  as  that  at  Grange 
(the  centi’e  of  Grange  was  1.39'  higher  than  the  centre  of  Ballingoola  III) 
there  was  no  peat  on  the  Balliirgoola  site,  nor  indeed  anywhere  in  this  field. 
Under  the  humus  everywhere  was  a very  tenacious  yellow  clay;  only  at  one 
point — in  the  western  end  of  the  East-West  section  through  Ballingoola  III — 
did  a pebbly  boulder  clay  appear.  The  humus  layer  contained  modern 
objects  evidently  introduced  in  the  top-dressing  of  the  field.  At  a depth 
of  about  15  cm.  humus  merged  into  clay  land  at  approximately  20  cm. 
charcoal  and  burnt  areas  appeared  wdiich  Avere  recorded  in  the  manner  of 
the  site  at  Grange  and  were  drawn  for  reproduction  using  the  same  conven- 
tions (Fig.  8).  In  general  the  site  suggests  a house  of  the  same  type  as  the 
hut  at  Grange,  but  larger,  average  diameter  about  6 metres.  The  entrance 
presents  rather  confused  evidence  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  house 
proper  ceases  here,  but  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  house  was  longer  on 
the  East-West  tlran  on  the  North -South  axis.  Difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  did  not  give  a well-defined  single  burnt  band  as  in  the  Grange 
hut,  but  rather  a much  more  confused  and  iiTegular  outline.  In  the  north- 
west and  to  a lesser  degree  in  the  other  three  quadrants  were  the  remains 
of  a circle  of  large  stones.  These,  however,  were  not  concentric  with  the 
main  circle  of  burnt  material.  In  the  north-west  quadrant  charcoal  patches 
inside  them  were  concentric  Avith  the  stones.  Again,  the  confused  area 
towards  the  entrance  showed  stones  overlying  burnt  areas  and  other,  usually 
smaller,  stones.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  building  on  the  site 
was  rebuilt,  or,  lat  least,  largely  repaired.  At  the  ceirtre  of  the  site  the 
spread  of  charcoal  and  burnt  clay  indicates  a central  hearth  and  the  sections 
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From  the  hearth  in  peat  in  Cutting  I:  Fraxinus  (1),  Betula  (1),  Alnus 
(1),  Corylus  (1),  Taxus  (1). 

From  hearths  near  base  of  peat  in  Cutting  VI:  Heclera  (5),  Betula 
(3),  Quercus  (4),  Salix-Populus  (13),  Taxus  (1),  Crataegus  (3), 
Corylus  (16). 

From  the  hut  (mainly  in  neighbourhoocl  of  wall  land  therefore  giving 
an  indication  of  the  woods  used  in  building) : Fraxinus  (50),  Pyrus 
(1)  Crataegus  (4),  Hedera  (4),  Corylus  (3),  Quercus  (1),  Salix- 
Populus  (1). 

From  peat  at  different  places  in  fort:  Corylus  (13),  Pyrus  (5). 

From  fill  of  ditch  at  south:  Quercus  (3). 

BALLINGOOLA  III. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  contour  plan  (Fig.  7)  Ballingoola  III  showed 
before  excavation  as  a low  mound  with  a broad  shallow  ditch — ^the  maximum 
difference  between  bott?om  of  ditch  and  highest  point  of  mound  being  65  cm. 
The  entrance  was  apparent  before  excavation  as  demonstrated  by  the 
incurving  of  the  contours  towards  the  centre  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  site. 
The  entrance,  the  main  portion  of  the  interior  and  .seictions  through  the  ditch 
were  excavated. 

Though  this  site  was  approximately  at  the  isame  level  as  that  at  Grange 
(the  centre  of  Grange  was  1.39'  higher  than  the  centre  of  Ballingoola  III) 
there  was  no  peat  on  the  Ballingoola  site,  nor  indeed  anywhere  in  this  field. 
Under  the  humus  everywhere  was  a very  tenacious  yellow  clay;  only  at  one 
point — in  the  western  end  of  the  East-West  section  through  Ballingoola  III — 
did  a pebbly  boulder  clay  appear.  The  humus  layer  contained  modern 
objects  evidently  introduced  in  the  top-dressing  of  the  field.  At  a depth 
of  about  15  cm.  humus  merged  into  clay  land  at  approximately  20  cm. 
charcoal  and  burnt  areas  appeared  which  were  recorded  in  the  manner  of 
the  site  at  Grange  and  were  drawn  for  reproduction  using  the  same  conven- 
tions (Fig.  8).  In  general  the  site  suggests  a house  of  the  same  type  as  the 
hut  at  Grange,  but  larger,  average  diameter  about  6 metres.  The  entrance 
presents  rather  confused  evidence  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  house 
proper  ceases  here,  Init  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  house  was  longer  on 
the  East-West  than  on  the  North -Bouth  axis.  Difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  did  not  give  a well-defined  single  burnt  band  as  in  the  Grange 
hut,  but  rather  la  much  more  confused  and  iiTegular  outline.  In  the  north- 
west and  to  a lesser  degre'e  in  the  other  three  quadrants  were  the  remains 
of  <a  circle  of  large  istones.  These,  however,  were  not  concentric  with  the 
main  circle  of  burnt  material.  In  the  north-west  quadrant  charcoal  patches 
inside  them  were  concentric  with  the  stones.  Again,  the  confused  area 
towards  the  entrance  showed  stones  overlying  burnt  areas  and  other,  usually 
smaller,  stones.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  building  on  the  site 
was  rebuilt,  or,  lat  least,  largely  repaired.  At  the  centre  of  the  site  the 
spiead  of  charcoal  land  burnt  clay  indicates  a central  hearth  and  the  sections 
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Fig.  7.~C0NT0UR  PLAN  OF  BALLINGOOLA  III  AND  IV. 

{Heights  shown  on  contours  in  metres  are  arbitrary;  actual  heights  of  centres  are  given  in  feet.) 
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Fig.  8.— plan  UF  BALLINGOOLA  III,  HOUSE  AND  ENTRANCE. 
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show  successive  stages,  represented  by  layers  of  small  stones  and  burnt 
material.  The  earliest  hearth  was  .sunk  into  the  clay. 

While  it  is  impoissible  to  distinguish  (Satisfactorily  the  isuocessive  building 
changes  on  the  site  some  deductions  can  be  made  regarding  the  type  of 
building.  The  coirusiderable  amount  of  clay  overlying  the  burnt  material 
cannot  have  been  deposited  naturally  on  the  site  subsequent  to  its  desertion. 
(This  deep  layer  of  sterile  clay  can  be  seen  in  section  West-Centre,  Fig.  9). 
It  could  have  come  from  the  collapse  of  clay  walls  piled  against  a wooden 
structure,  the  position  of  which  is  represented  by  ithe.  burnt  material.  The 
abisence  of  evidence  for  post-holes  around  the  wialls  suggests  that  we  are 
again  dealing  as  in  Grange  with  a wattle  structure — with  the  difference  in 
this  case  that  a ditch  was  dug  outside  it,  the  clay  iso  obtained  being  piled 
hea-vily  against  the  wattle  wall.  On  burning,  the  wattle  and  burnt  clay 
would  collapse  inwards  and  sharply  downwards  in  tlie  manner  suggested  for 
the  Grange  hut  to  give  the  burnt  band  seen  in  plan.  In  many  places  it 
was  noted  that  this  band  was  not  horizontal  but  sloped  inwards;  tliis  is 
well  seen  in  the  section  Centre-South.  While  different  interpretations  of 
this  are  possible  we  would  suggest  that  the  wattle  structure  was  erected  on 
a low  clay  bank  as  foundation  and  that  the  line  of  burnt  material  represents 
the  line  of  the  inner  face  of  the  bank  on  which  it  collapsed  on  burning. 

The  circle  of  large  stones  mentioned  above  and  the  charco.al  line  inside 
t(hem  (see  plan  and  section  West-Centre)  seem  to  represent  a later  phase 
in  which  the  stones  formed  a footing  for  the  wall — thus  replacin-g  in  part 
the  clay  bank  which  we  have  postulated  for  the  earlier  wall. 

The  north-eastern  quadrant  and  its  extension  through  the  entrance  is 
particularly  difficult  of  interpretation.  Some  of  the  dark  areas  -and  a portion 
of  pavement  are  outside  what  we  must,  regard  as  the  normal  line  of  the 
house,  and  are  in  part  under  the  piled-up  material.  At  either  side  of  the 
entrance  the  ends  of  two  -ditiches  were  found.  They  were  not  symmetrically 
placed  and  differeid  in  depth.  At  the  north  the  inner  ditch  contained  much 
more  charcoal  (as  also  anim-al  bones)  than  did  the  outer  ditch,  while  at 
the  south  the  opposite  W(as  the  case— the  outer  ditch  containing  much 
charcoal  and  the  fill  of  the  inner  one  being  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
surrounding  clay. 

In  the  sections  cut  at  the  northern  and  S'outhern  ends  of  the  site  two 
ditches  could  be  traced,  :though,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sections,  the  inner 
one  was  .larger  and  deeper  than  the  other.  In  the  section  to  the  west, 
however,  only  one  ditch  appeared.  It  was  not  feasible  to  trace  the  whole 
course  of  the  ditcheis  by  excavation,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  outer  one 
was  either  left  incomplete  or  coalesced  with  the  inner  towards  the  western 
side  of  the  site.  It  must  be  s.ai.d  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the 
outlines  of  the  ditches  .at  north,  south  .and  west  could  be  distinguished,  the 
clay  of  the  fill  being  only  slightly  different  in  colour  from  that  of  the  undis- 
turbed clay  in  which  they  were  dug.  The  fill  was  greyer  than  the  undisturbed 
yellow  clay.  A similar  grey  band  which  crossed  the  site  in  all  sections 
evidently  represented  the  original  top-soil  and  turf-line.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
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dit'ch  on  the  west  side  traoes  of  vegetation  were  found,  showing  that  before 
the  fill  silted  in  it  had  been  open  long  enough  for  growth  to  take  place.  The 
portions  of  the  ditches  at  the  entrance,  even  the  naost  indefinitely  marked, 
contained  considerable  amounts  of  charcoal  and  other  indications  of  having 
been  used  as  dumping  places.  This  was  due  to  their  being  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house. 

At  the  entrance  also,  large  stones  were  found,  particularly  outside  the 
northern  end  of  the  inner  ditch.  These  may  represent  portion  of  a paved 
approach  to  the  entrance  or  may,  with  the  otherwise  unexplained  charcoal 
areas  and  stones  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  in  the  north-east  quadrant, 
represent  some  earlier  building  subsequently  cut  into  by  the  ditch.  Between 
the  ends  of  the  inner  ditch  heavy  black,  approximately  circular  areas  probably 
represent  the  positions  of  posts. 

Finds — (Fig.  12). 

The  only  finds  were  two  pieces  of  polished  stone  axes  (both  fragments 
broken  from  the  butt-ends  of  the  axes),  and  la  crudely  chipped  flint.  The 
larger  axe  fragment  (12:5)  was  of  shale,  the  other  (12:6)  of  a close-grained 
dark  stone.  These  finds  came  from  the  north-east  quadrant  inside  the  inner 
ditch. 

Charcoal. 

Charcoal  fragments  were  collected  on  the  line  of  the  house-wall  and 
therefore  may  be  taken  to  have  been  derived  from  the  woods  used  in  the 
structure.  They  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  O’Connor  as  follows:  Crataegus, 
Fraxinus,  Alnus',  Gorylus. 

BALLINGOOLA  IV. 

Before  excavation  Ballingoola  IV  presented  the  appearance  of  a low 
mound  with  a flat  top — in  the  form  of  an  inverted  saucer.  There  was  no 
hollow  nor  indication  of  the  entrance  as  in  Ballingoola  III,  and,  while  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  site  would  prove  to  be  a dwelling, 
we  were  inclhied  to  think  that  Ballingoola  IV  was  a burial  mound. 

Excavation,  however,  yielded  results  similar  to  those  of  Ballingoola  III. 
The  position  of  house  walls  was  indicated  by  a circular  band  of  charcoal  about 
6 m.  in  diameter  which  appeared  at  a depth  of  17  to  20  cm.  (Fig.  10).  The 
amount  of  charcoal  was  much  less  than  in  Ballingoola  III  and  there  was  no 
burning  of  the  clay  as  on  that  site,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of  the 
house  having  been  re-built  or  altered.  In  general  the  evidence  was  of  a less 
intensive  occupation  in  Ballingoola  IV,  but  of  a house  of  construction  similar 
to  that  on  the  neighbouring  site.  A spread  of  charcoal  around  the  centre 
indicated  the  position  of  the  hearth,  but  there  were  no  successive  layers  and 
stones  had  not  been  laid  down  to  give  a base  for  it. 

At  the  entrance  the  ends  of  the  ditch  aptieared,  and  between  these  and 
the  house  a ispread  of  stones  indicated  that  this  area  had  been  paved  to 
provide  an  approach  to  the  house. 
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dit'ch  on  the  west  side  traces  of  vegetation  were  found,  showing  that  before 
the  fill  silted  in  it  had  been  open  long  enough  for  growth  to  take  place.  The 
portions  of  the  ditches  at  the  entrance,  even  the  most  indefinitely  marked, 
contained  considerable  amounts  of  charcoal  and  other  indications  of  having 
been  used  as  dumping  places.  This  was  due  to  their  being  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house. 

At  the  entrance  also,  large  stones  were  found,  particularly  outside  the 
northern  end  of  the  inner  ditch.  These  may  represent  portion  of  a paved 
approach  to  the  entrance  or  may,  with  the  otherwise  unexplained  charcoal 
areas  and  stones  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  in  the  north-east  quadrant, 
represent  some  earlier  building  subsequently  cut  into  by  the  ditch.  Between 
the  ends  of  the  inner  ditch  heavy  black,  approximately  circular  areas  probably 
represent  the  positions  of  posts. 

Finds — (Fig.  12). 

The  only  finds  were  two  jiieces  of  polished  stone  axes  (both  fragments 
broken  from  the  butt-ends  of  the  axes),  and  a crudely  chipped  flint.  The 
larger  axe  fragment  (12:5)  was  of  shale,  the  other  (12:6)  of  a close-grained 
dark  stone.  These  finds  came  from  the  north-east  quadrant  inside  the  inner 
ditch. 

Chaecoal. 

Charcoal  fragments  were  colleicted  on  the  line  of  the  house-wall  and 
therefore  may  be  taken  to  have  been  derived  from  the  woods  used  in  the 
structure.  They  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  O’Connor  as  follows:  Crataegus, 
Fraxinus,  Almis,  Corylus. 

BALLINGOOLA  IV. 

Before  exoaviation  Ballingoola  IV  presented  the  appearance  of  a low 
mound  with  a flat  top — in  the  form  of  an  inverted  saucer.  There  was  no 
hollow  nor  indication  of  the  entrance  as  in  Ballingoiola  III,  and,  while  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  site  would  prove  to  be  a dwelling, 
we  were  inclined  to  think  that  Ballingoola  IV  was  a burial  mound. 

Excavation,  however,  yielded  results  similar  to  those  of  Ballingoola  III. 
The  position  of  house  walls  was  indicated  by  a circular  band  of  charcoal  about 
6 m.  in  diameter  which  appeared  at  a depth  of  17  to  20  cm.  (Fig.  10).  The 
amount  of  charcoal  was  much  less  than  in  Ballingoola  III  and  there  was  no 
burning  of  the  clay  as  on  that  site,  nor  were  there'  any  indications  of  the 
house  having  been  re-built  or  altered.  In  general  the  evidence  was  of  a less 
intensive  occupation  in  Ballingoola  IV,  but  of  a house  of  ■constructio.n  similar 
to  that  on  the  neighbouring  site.  A spread  of  charcoal  around  the  centre 
indiC'Eted  the  position  of  the  hearth,  but  there  were  no  successive  layers  and 
stones  had  not  been  laid  down  to  give  a base  for  it. 

At  the  entrance  the  ends  of  the  ditch  appeared,  and  between  these  and 
the  house  'a  ispread  of  stones  indicated  .that  this  area  had  been  paved  to 
provide  an  approiach  to  the  house. 
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The  sections  (Fig.  11)  show  a double  grey  layer.  The  lower  of  these  may 
be  taken  to  be  a geological  phenomenon — due  to  leaching  of  a clay  surface  and 
possibly  an  old  turf  line  which  was  subsequently  covered  by  a further  layer  of 
yellow  clay  deposited  by  flooding.  The  upper  grey  layer  represents  the  pre- 
occupation turf  line  and  leached  upper  portion  of  the  intervening  yellow.  (The 
lower  grey  layer  appears  in  places  in  Ballingoola  III.)  Over  this,  however, 
there  is  again  a layer  of  yellow  clay  and  since  the  burnt  miaterial  (which 
shows  only  slightly  in  section)  is  comparatively  high  in  this,  the  layer  cannot 
be  regarded  as  ientirely  due  to  collapse  from  the  clay-covered  walls.  It 
must  be  argued,  therefore,  that  clay  from  the  ditch  was  spread  over  the 
interior  before  the  building  of  the  house.  The  top  portion  of  the  upper  layer 
of  yellow  clay  covered  the  charcoal  band  of  the  house  walls  and  is  to  be 
explained  as  the  collapse  of  the  clay  which  has  been  piled  against  the  walls. 
All  the  indications  'agree  therefore  that  on  this  site  we  have  -again  a house 
-constructed  in  the  same  manner  -as  those  at  Grange  and  at  Ballingoola  III. 


Finds — (Fig.  12). 

Two  pieces  -of  flint  were  found,  both  in  the  south-east  quadrant  outside 


Fig.  12.~FIND8  : GRANGE  AND  BALLINGOOLA  III  AND  IV. 
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ifche  house,  and  possibly  not  associated  with  it.  One  (12:9)  is  a flake  of 
dark  flint  worked  on  one  face  to  produce  a point;  the  other  (12 : 8)  is  an 
irregular  flake  of  honey-coloured  flint. 

Discussion. 

Since  the  three  sites  described  here  have  presented  a good  deal  of  interest 
from  the  viewpoint  of  house  structure,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  cannot 
be  more  closely  elated.  In  respect  of  the  Grange  site  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  spindle-whorl  sealed  under  the  clay  flioor  and  the  iron  slag  upon 
and  under  it  exclude  a very  early  date.  An  Iron  Age  date  is  possible,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  an  Early  Christian  date.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ballingoola  sites  we  are  left  with  even  leiss  evidence.  The  simpler  form  of 
structure — essentially  the  Grange  house,  but  without  the  enclosure — may 
indicate  that  the  Ballingoola  sites  are  somewhat  earlier.  Houses  with 
ring-ditches  have  been  excavated  recently  by  Mr.  R.  B.  K.  Stevenson  in 
Scotland,  and  have  been  dated  by  him  to  the  Early  Iron  Age. 

In  his  excavation  of  Iron  Age  structures  of  ring-fort  type  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  of  an  Early  Christian  example  at  Lissue,  Co.  Antrim,  Dr.  Bersu 
has  argued  for  a large  house,  the  roof  of  which  covered  the  whole  area,  the 
outer  wall  represented  in  collapse  by  the  bank,  was  originally  a ring  of  closely- 
set  posts  against  which  the  clay  from  the  ditch  was  piled.®  The  Grange  and 
Biallingoola  sites  provide  interesting  icomparisons.  For  those  at  Ballingoola 
we  have  iargued  similar  wall  construction,  but  in  these  the  houses  are  of 
reasonable  proportions — the  diameters  in  each  case  about  6m.  as  against  the 
40m.  of  Dr.  Bersu  is  sites.  In  the  case  of  the  Grange  site  the  house,  diameter 
5m.,  stood  in  just  such  a type  of  structure  as  would,  in  the  absence  of 
excavation,  be  accepted  as  similar  to  those  at  Lissue  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
It  must  be  stressed  here  that  had  the  whole  interior  been  roofed  at  any  stage 
definite  evidence  for  this  would  have  been  found.  Conditions  on  the  site 
were  such  that  the  actual  posts  would  have,  been  preserved  under  the  peat. 
Further,  the  clay  floor  on  which  the  hut  stood  was  laid  down  simultaneouisly 
with  the  building  of  the  bank.  It  is  .clear,  therefore,  that  the  lay-out  of 
the  Grange  ring-fort  presents  a marked  contrast  to  the  type  of  house 
postulated  by  Dr.  Bersu.  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  Ballingoola  sites  with 
ditches  from  which  clay  was  piled  against  the  walls  as  a simpler  expression 
on  a smaller  scale  and  of  less  developed  construction,  of  this  ty[ie  of  house. 
The  findings  at  Grange,  however,  suggest-  caution  in  the  application  of  this 
interpretation  to  istructures  of  “ ring-fort  ” type. 

The  environment  of  these  sites  in  a .m.ar.shy  valley  .and  the  paucity  of  finds 
argues  for  a low  economic  level,  or,  perhaps,  for  some  special  function.  They 
may  be  the  houses  of  cattle  owners  whose  herds  found  good  grazing  in  the 
damp  conditions  of  the  valley  as  do  the  present-day  cattle  in  the  sam.e  area. 
No  quern  nor  agricultural  implement  gave  evidence  of  grain-growing  or 
milling  and  the  only  industrial  activity  attested  is  iron  smelting  .at  Grange, 

6 Jour.  Manx  Museum,  V (1945-46),  177-182;  U.J.A.  10  (1947),  30. 
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as  shown  by  the  iron  slag  found  'there — probably  due  'to  the  production  of 
iron  for  the  needs  of  the  household. 

Though  round  houses  of  stone  and  timber  -have  alre'ady  been  found  to  occur 
in  Ireland  in  various  contexts,  these  excavations  give  evidence  of  a structural 
variant  not  hitherto  recognised.  In  particular  'the  Ballingoola  -sites  are  of 
interest  as  examples  of  a distin-ct  type^ — wooden  houses  with  ditches;  the 
Grange  house  may  be  rega-rded  -as  -a  development  in  which  a similarly 
constructed  house  -is  not  placed  immediately  within  a ditch  but  within  an 
enclosing  ring-fort,  -a  cla-ss  of  structure  which  in  -different  forms  we  know 
from  other  excavations  to  have  had  a long  life  in  Ireland.  The  uncertainty 
of  thte  -dating  -at  B-allingoola  is  unfo-rtunate  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
excavation  of  similar  examples  will  help  to  fix  the  house-type  chronologically. 

Animal  Remains. 

Mr.  E.  O’Mahony  of  the  National  Museum  has  kindly  reported  on  the 
animal  bones  from  the  sites  at  Grange  and  Ballingoola.  The  amount  in  all 
cases  was  small.  The  types  represented  were; — Grange:  ox  and  sheep: 
Ballingoola  III:  ox,  pig,  horse  and  dog;  Ballingoola  IV;  ox. 
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TWO  BARROWS  AT  BALLINGOOLA. 

By  IM.aire  Mac-Dermott,  M.A.,  Member. 

TN  the  above  report  mention  has  been  made  of  the  excavation  of  two  sites, 
Ballingoola  I and  Ballingoola  II,  which  were  small  ring-barrows  of  the  type 
excavated  at  Rathjordan,  Co.  Limerick.^  These  barrows,  which  are  not 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  were  very  indefinite^  marked  and  were,  in 


I J.C.H.A.S.,  52  (1947).  1-4,  and  ibid.,  53  (1948),  19-31. 
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fact,  only  perceptible  because  the  hay  in  the  field  had  just  been  cut.  Their 
position  is  indicated  on  Fig.  1. 

The  sites,  which  consisted  of  a level  space  enclosed  by  a shallow  ditch 
and  a very  slight  outer  bank  (only  discernible  in  places),  were  approximately 
of  equal  size — 6 metres  in  diameter  from  outside  of  ditch  to  outside  of 
ditch.  Their  centres  were  10  metres  apart.  Before  excavation  the  ditch  of 
Site  I (the  southern  barrow)  was  most  clearly  marked  at  the  south  side  and 
traces  of  an  outer  bank  were  discernible  at  the  south  and  south-east,  rising 


W 


where  the  ground  rose  and  fell  again  to  leave  a slight  depression  between 
Sites  I and  II.  The  ditch  of  Site  II  was  clearly  marked  at  the  south, 
north  and  west,  and  on  the  west  the  outer  bank  could  also  be  traced.  At 
the  east  the  ditch  was  barely  visible  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a bank. 

Outside  the  barrows,  to  the  east,  the  ground  sloped  towards  a depression 
caused  by  an  ancient  river  bed  which  could  be  also  traced  round  the  south 
of  Barrow  I.  A trial  section  was  dug  across  the  river-bed  during  the 
excavations  but  although  some  charcoal  was  found  in  the  fill  no  dating 
evidence  was  forthcoming. 

The  excavated  area  which  can  be  seen  on  the  plan  (Fig.  13)  comprised 
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the  total  extent  of  both  barrows  with  the  exception  of  the  spread  of  the 
bank  in  a few  j^laces.  On  excavation  it  was  seen  that  the  soil  conditions 
on  these  sites  were  similar  to  those  at  Ballingoola  III  and  IV — a tenacious 
yellow  clay  underlay  the  humus  everywhere  except  in  the  western  half  of 
Site  I where  boulder  clay  appeared.  The  ditches  were  cut  into  the  clay  to 
a depth  of  approximately  48  cm.  They  had  evidently  filled  or  been  filled 
very  rapidly  because  the  fill  was  practically  indistinguishable  from  the 
undisturbed  clay,  but  their  outline  was  clearly  marked  in  the  sections 
(Fig.  14)  by  a dark  humus  band.  The  slight  outer  bank  could  not  be  seen 
in  all  the  sections  but  in  some  places  appeared  clearly  as  a thin  spread  over 
the  old  turf  line.  There  were  no  traces  of  any  structure  or  grave  remains 
in  either  barrow. 

Scatters  of  charcoal  and  burnt  stone  appeared  near  the  centre  in  all 
quadrants  of  Site  I.  In  the  south-east  quadrant  were  two  dark  hollows, 
approximate  depth  35  cm.,  containing  much  charcoal  and  burnt  stone. 
Some  small  fragments  of  coarse  gritty  pottery  came  from  the  hollow  at  the 
south.  Trenches  were  cut  through  these  hollows  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  the  ditch  and  it  was  revealed  that  the  ditch  had 
been  cut  into  the  burnt  material  which  therefore  ante-dated  the  barrow. 
Charcoal  and  burnt  stone  also  appeared  under  the  bank  at  the  east.  Besides 
the  pottery  which  was  not  distinctive,  the  only  other  finds  from  Ballingoola 
I were  a small  flint  flake  (Fig.  15 : 18)  aird  some  waste  fragments  of  chert. 

On  removal  of  the  sod  from  Site  II,  charcoal  spreads  were  again  noted. 
In  the  south-east  quadrant  a few  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone-axe  chips 
were  found  in  a stony  charcoal  spread  just  outside  the  ditch  at  the  east. 
This  spread  formed  part  of  a raised  stony  area  which  appeared  at  the  north- 
east of  the  barrow  and  which  contained  much  charcoal.  Extensions  were 
cut  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  burnt  material  and  a widespread  stony 
area  was  revealed  containing  thick  deposits  of  charcoal  and  burnt  bone.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  pottery.  Beaker  and  Neolithic  in  type,  was  found 
in  this  area,  also  numerous  flints  and  some  fragments  of  stone  axes.  A 
setting  of  stones  indicating  a hearth  site  overlay  a pit  with  a heavy  charcoal 
content  in  which  pottery  and  flints  were  found  to  a depth  of  44  cm.  Another 
pit,  35  cm.  deep,  also  contained  much  charcoal  and  burnt  bone. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  sections  the  relationship 
of  this  extensive  stony  charcoal  area  to  Barrow  II  as  the  outer  bank  could 
not  be  clearly  seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  section  C — D.  On  examination  of 
section  G — H the  relative  dating  becomes  clear  as  the  bank  of  Barrow  II 
can  be  discerned  overlying  the  charcoal  spread,  and  thus  indicating  a pre- 
barrow date  for  the  latter.  The  absence  of  any  humus  between  the  clay 
spread  and  the  burnt  layer  would  argue  against  an  interval  between  this 
activity  and  the  building  of  Ballingoola  II. 
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FINDS  (Fig.  15). 

Pottery.  Over  two  hundred  sherds  of  pottery  were  found.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  material  and  also  of  the  other  finds  came  from  the  stony  charcoal 
spread  immediately  outside  Barrow  II.  Such  fragments  as  were  found 
within  the  site  may  have  been  introduced  fortuitously  from  this  spread  in 
the  building  of  the  barrow.  The  pottery  includes  Neolithic  and  Beaker 
types  but  since  they  occurred  together  they  were  obviously  in  contemporary 
use. 

The  Neolithic  sherds  include  some  fine,  sandy  pottery  of  Windmill  Hill 
type.  Two  examples  (1,  3)  with  simple  round  rims  are  illustrated;  No.  2, 
also  fine  ware  has  a slightly  everted  rim.  A heavier  ware,  softer  and  more 
gritty  in  texture,  is  well  represented;  the  illustrated  sherd  (4)  has  an 
inturned  rim. 

Sherds  of  Beaker  pottery  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  material  found. 
Several  beakers  can  be  distinguished  by  differences  of  paste,  colour  and 
ornament  but  it  is  impossible  to  state,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  sherds, 
to  what  class  of  Beaker  they  belong.  The  most  common  type  of  ornament 
is  one  of  parallel  grooves  formed  by  a cog-wheel  or  comb  (5).  This  pattern 
occurs  in  general  on  a rather  heavy  red  ware;  several  base  fragments  are 
illustrated  (6,  7,  8).  Two  sherds,  one  of  them  base  on  which  can  be  seen 
a line  of  cog-wheel  ornament  (9)  come  from  a beaker  of  extremely  good 
quality — the  pottery  being  very  fine,  smooth  and  well-baked.  On  other 
sherds  of  fine  sandy  ware  the  ornament  of  parallel  lines  is  broken  by  un- 
ornamented panels  or  alternates  with  plain  bands;  the  stab  lines  occurring 
below  the  horizontal  lines  are  similar  to  the  ornament  on  some  sherds  from 
Rathjordan  III.  (Illustrated  examples  are  10,  11,  12,  13,  14).  One  rim 
fragment  (15)  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  is  ornamented  on  the  inside 
with  oval  incisions  arranged  in  a herring-bone  design;  there  is  no  ornament 
on  the  outside.  The  texture  and  thickness  of  the  sherd  are  consistent  with 
Beaker  and  one  can  point  to  a Beaker  fragment  from  Rathjordan  III  which 
was  also  ornamented  on  the  inside  but  in  the  latter  ease  with  cord 
impression.  Another  sherd  (17)  has  irregular  impressions  some  distance 
below  the  rim.  The  profile  suggests  a Beaker  but  the  ornament  is  not 
typical.  No.  16  has  a pattern  of  sharp  incised  parallel  lines. 

Flint  and  Chert.  A total  of  over  70  flints  came  from  Ballingoola  II.  The 
majority  are  waste  fragments,  flakes  and  scrapers.  The  better-shaped 
flints  illustrated  include  two  barbed  and  tanged  Beaker-type  arrowheads 
(19,  20),  several  well-shaped  small  blades  (21,  22)  and  others  less  formally 
shaped  (23,  24,  25,  26).  Two  round-nosed  scrapers,  one  of  flint  (27)  and  the 
other  of  chert  (28)  show  steep  secondary  chipping.  Numerous  waste  frag- 
ments of  chert  were  found  but  do  not  merit  illustration. 
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Stone.  Eight  axe-chips  derived  from  polished  stone  axes  were  found.  The 
material  in  all  cases  is  a fine-grained  black  shale. 

■Bone.  A small  quantity  of  animal  bone  was  found  and  has  been  kindly 
examined  by  Mr.  E.  O’Mahony  of  the  National  Museum.  He  identified 
the  following  types;  ox,  dog,  pig  and  sheep. 

Ch.a,ecoal. 

A considerable  amount  of  charcoal  was  collected  on  these  sites  particularly 
in  the  stony  area  immediately  outside  the  barrows.  Dr.  P.  O’Connor  has 
kindly  identified  the  following  varieties  (the  number  of  fragments  is  given 
in  brackets) : Betida  (58),  Corijlus  (28),  Crataegus  (27),  Salix-Populus  (11), 
Fraxinus  (6),  Prunus  (5),  Alnus  (1),  Hedera  (1). 

DISCUSSION. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  few  finds  wUich  actually  came  from  Ballin- 
goola  I and  II  could  not  be  proved  to  be  in  association  with  the  structures. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  a long  interval  between  the  earlier  activity 
and  the  construction  of  the  barrow's.  The  material — Neolithic  and  Beaker 
pottery  and  Beaker-type  arrowheads — dates  this  activity  to  the  Beaker 
period  and  w’e  would  therefore  suggest  for  the  harrow's  a Beaker  or  immedi- 
ately post-Beaker  date. 

The  absence  of  definite  evidence  of  burial  on  sites  for  which  no  alternative 
purpose  can  be  suggested  remains  puzzling  but,  since  possible  explanations 
of  this  have  already  been  advanced  for  the  Eathjordan  sites,  further  dis- 
cussion is  not  necessary  here.  The  Ballingoola  barrow's  in  any  case  provide 
further  useful  evidence  of  date  and  again  furnish  examples  of  the  occurrence 
of  Beaker — formerly  surprising  on  Irish  sites,  now  found  on  so  many  of 
the  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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SEAN  6 DONNABHAIN  AGUS  A LUCHT  CtTNTA 
RuAIDHM  DB  VaLEKA,  M.A.,  Ball,  do  scriobh. 


BUN-TSRAITH  an  taighdeadh  ar  logainmneacha  agus  ar  shead-chomharthai 
na  hfiireann  saothar  Sheain  Ui  Dhonnabhain  agus  a lucht  ciinta  le 
linn  na  cead  Suirbheireachta  Ordonais.  Cuid  den  tSuirbheireaclit  an 
saothar  sin  agus  is  mar  chuid  di  is  coir  e mlieas  agus  e usaid.  Da  bhuiochas 
fein  caithfidh  an  te  ar  mhian  leis  leanacht  den  taighdeadh  ar  ainmneacha  no 
ar  arsaiocht  na  tire  seo,  dul  i muinin  scribhinni  na  Suirbheireachta.  Minic, 
da  reir  sin,  triall  an  mhic  leinii  orthu — ro-mhinic  do  fiUeadh  gan  lan-tairbhe 
a bhaint  astu.  Ar  na  fathanna  ata  leis  sin,  ta,  nach  scriidaitear  de  ghnath 
ach  na  Litreacha  agus  na  hAinrn-Leabhair  amhain  agus  nach  meastar  an 
t-eolas  ata  iontu  in  eineacht  leis  an  eolas  ata  sna  caipeisi  eile  a ghabhas  leo. 
Agus  sin  ainneoin  gur  foilsiodh,  ta  naocha  bliain  6 shoin  ann,  ci4r-liosta  fada 
a thugas  cuntas  ar  na  scribhinni  uile,  nach  mor^.  Ta  lionmhaireacht  na  gcaip- 
eisi  ina  cuis  leis  an  bhfailli  a deantar  iontu  ach  si  an  dealii  a rinneadh  ar  an 
gcnuasach  an  chuis  is  mo.  Bronnadh  mor-chuid  de  na  lamh-scribhinni  ar 
Leabharlainn  Acadaimh  Rioghdha  na  hEireann  sa  mbhain  1857  ach  fagadh 
roinnt  an-tabhachtach  diobh  in  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta  Ordonais.  Da 
fheHiunai  an  tAcadamh  le  cnuasach  da  leitheid  a chur  i gcomhad  ann,  ni 
feidir  a sheanadh  go  mba  scaradh  ona  nduchas  do  chaipeisi  na  Suirbheireachta 
iad  a chur  in  ait  ar  bith  seachas  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta.  Aondacht  do- 
dheighilte  a bhi  sa  mor-Shuirbheireacht  tosaigh.  Bhi  na  ranna  il-ghneitheacha 
fite  fuaite  ina  cheile  inti  sa  gcaoi  gur  deacair  aon  chuid  ar  leith  a phle  ina 
haonar.  Seacht  ndeacra  e nuair  a deantar  dha  leith  den  aon  roinn  amhain 
mar  a rinneadh  le  rannoig  na  logainmneacha  agus  na  harsaiochta. 

Tosaiodh  ar  Chlar-Iiosta  Ui  Annluain  sar  ar  cuireadh  aon  chuid  de  na  caipeisi 
go  dti  an  tAcadamh  agus  fagann  sin  nach  soilear  uaidh  i gconai  cen  chuid 
ata  anois  ins  gach  aon  leabharlainn  acu.  Thatris  sin,  ta  an  cuntas  chomh 
mion  fadalach  sin  nach  miste  na  prlomh-aicml  de  na  scribhinni  ata  sa  da 
ait  a riomh  go  gearr  anseo.^ 


iRev.  John  O’Hanlon,  J.R.S.A.I.,  Iml.  IV  (1856-7),  1.  153;  192;  250;  293;  321  ; 
392;  424.  Imi.  V (1858-9),  1.  12;  42;  96.  Iml.  VI  (1860-1),  1.  193;  321.  Iml.  VII 
(1862-3),  1.  14  ; 238;  310.  Iml.  VIII  (1864-6),  1.  20  ; 124;  418;  452;  486.  Iml.  IX 
(1867),  1.  103  ; 212. 

“ Nil  an  liosta  de  chaipeisi  na  Suirbheireachta  a foilsiodh  ins  An  Leabharlann  : Iml.  II, 
Uimh.  1,  (1906),  1.  36,  agus  a h-athfhoilsiodh  i Sioladdiri,  (1947),  1.  262-3,  iomlan  na 
cruinn.  Is  fearr  an  Clar  ata  san  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland  (H.M.S.O.  1844),  1.  3,  ach 
cuireadh  leis  an  gcnuasach  ina  dhiaidh  sin. 
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ACADAMH. 

(1)  Litreacha. 

(2)  Sleachta. 

(3)  Inquisitiones. 

o.s.o. 

(4)  Ainm-Leabhair  (Bailte  Fearainn). 

(5)  Ainm-Leabhair  (Bariintachta  agus  Paraisti). 

(6)  Ainm-Leathanaigh. 

(7)  Memoranda. 

(8)  Down  Survey. 

(9)  Clar  na  nAinmneacha  ar  na  Learscala. 

(10)  Paipeir  eagsiila. 

Idir  ACADAMH  agus  O.S.O. 

(11)  Diolama  Tagartha. 

(12)  Caipeisi  Il-ghneitheacha. 

(13)  Paipeir  Memoir . 

(14)  Leirini. 

Ar  eigin  is  ga  aon  chur  sios  ar  na  Litreacha.  Ta  siad  le  fail  do  gach  uile 
Chontae  in  Eireann  ce’s  moite  de  Chontaethe  Aondroma  agus  Tir  Eoghain 
agus  Corcaighe.  Seard  ta  sna  Sleachta,  cnuasach  de  na  tagartai  a bhailigh 
foireann  na  Suirbheireachta  d’ainmneacha  agus  de  stair  agus  de  shean-dalaiocht 
na  gcontaethe  ar  leith.  Is  beag  cuid  den  obair  uile  is  mo  a 16mos  a dhurachtai 
is  a cuardaiodh  na  caipeisi  duchasacha  agus  na  caipeisi  eachtrannacha  idir 
lamh-scribhinni  agus  saothar  foilsithe.  Bhain  foireann  na  logainmneacha 
feidhm  an-mhor  as  na  Inquisitiones,  iad  sin  a bhi  i gclo  agus  iad  sin  nach 
raibh.  Ta  na  sleachta  a bhain  siad  astu  i sraith  imleabhar  ar  leith  agus  iad 
roinnte  do  reir  chontaethe.  Ta  romnt  sliocht  eile  astu  le  fail  i mease  na  Sliocht 
(Uimh.  2)  agus  roinnt  sna  Diolama  Tagartha.  Ta  eolas  ag  each  cheana  ar 
na  hAinm-Leabhair  (Bailte  Fearainn),  ata  ar  fail  don  tir  ar  fad  nach  mor. 
Ni  miste  a lua  go  bhfuil  notai  6 laimh  Ui  Dhonnabhain  i gcuid  de  na  hAinm- 
Leabhair  a bhaineas  le  tiis  na  hAth-Shuirbheireachta.  Sraith  iad  na  hAinm- 
Leabhair  (Bariintachta  agus  Paraisti)  nar  baineadh  aon  mhor-leas  fos  astu. 
Mar  is  intuigthe  6 theidil  na  leabhar,  ainmneacha  na  mbariintacht  agus  na 
bparaisti  ata  iontu.  Ta  na  leathanaigh  iontu  moran  ar  an  dul  ceanna  le 
leathanaigh  na  nAinm-Leabhar  eile,  ach  amhain  go  ndeantar  tagairt  do  na 
hiidair  do  r6tr  uimhreacha.  Ta  liosta  na  n-iidar  i dtosach  an  leabhair.  Is 
lionmhaire  go  mor  na  hiidair  a luaitear  na  mar  a luaitear  sna  gnath-Ainm- 
Leabhair  agus  is  iomlaine  notai  Ui  Dhonnabhain.  Ta  leabhar  ar  leith  do 
gach  contae  i gCiiige  Mumhan,  i gCiiige  Connacht,  i gCiiige  Laighean,  ce’s 
moite  de  Chontae  Lughaidh,  chomh  maith  le  leabhar  do  Chontae  an  Chabhain. 
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Ta  ammneacha  Liighaidh,  Thir  Chonaili,  Arc!  Mhacha,  Fhearmanach  leagtha 
sios  ar  leathanaigh  mhora  agus  ta  na  contaethe  sin  faoi  aon  cliludach  amhain. 
Ce  go  bhfuil  liosta  ciimasach  lidar  orthu  is  teirce  notai  Ui  Dhonnabhain  ar 
na  leathanaigh  seo  na  sna  leabhair  le  haghaidh  na  gcontaetbe  eile  ata  luaite 
thuas.  Nil  aon  chur  sios  sa  tsraith  Ainm-Leabhair  seo  ar  na  contaethe  eile 
i gCuige  LTadh. 

Do  Chuige  Uladh  amhain  ata  na  hAinm-Leathanaigh  ann.  Leathanaigh 
mhora  iad  ata  ceangailte  i leabhrain  do  reir  pharaisti.  An  t-abhar  ceanna, 
trid  is  trid,  ata  iontu  ata  sna  liAinm-Leabhair  ach  gur  so-leite  go  mor  na 
hAinm-Leathanaigh.  Amannai,  freisin,  is  iomlaine  an  t-eolas  a tugtar  ar  na 
haiteacha.  Ta  tuairisc  staitistiochta  i gcuid  de  na  leabhrain,  a thugas  gearr- 
chuntas  ar  chiirsai  soisialachta  agus  geiUeagair  an  pharaiste,  chomh  maith 
le  cur  sios  beag  ar  shean-dalaiocht  an  cheantair. 

Sraith  mhor  eile  nar  baineadh  leas  ach  ar  eigin  fos  aisti,  na  Memoranda. 
Ta  na  Memoranda  seo  ann  don  tir  ar  fad  ce’s  moite  de  Chontae  Aondroma 
agus  de  Chontae  Dhoire.  Baineann  siad  leis  na  logainmneacha  agus  leis  na 
sead-chomharthai  a bin  le  cur  ar  na  learscala.  Is  feidir  an  t-abhar  ata  iontu 
a roinnt  ina  thri  coda  {a)  Sleachta  as  Litreacha  Ui  Dhonnabhain,  irl.,  a cuireadh 
amach  chuig  na  hoifigigh  a bhi  ar  an  bhfod  le  deimhin  a dheanamh  dhe  go 
gcuirfi  na  sead-chomharthai  ar  na  learscala  mar  ba  choir.  Go  han-mhinic, 
ni  chuireadh  an  t-oifigeach  amuigh  aon  eolas  breise  isteach.  Amannai,  afach, 
chuireadh  se  leis  an  eolas  a tugadh  sna  litreacha  agus  anois  is  aris  cheartaiodh 
se  raiteas  Ui  Dhonnabhain.  (6)  Comhfhreagaras  idir  lucht  na  pairce  agus  lucht 
na  hoifige  faoi  shead-chomharthai  agus  logainmneacha  ata  sa  dara  roinn  seo. 
Ta  cuid  mhaith  eolais  de  bhreis  ar  a bhfuil  sna  Litreacha  agus  sna  hAinm- 
Leabhair  le  fail  inti.  Ni  beag  a bhfuil  de  learaidi  sean-dalaiochta  freisin  inti 
d laimh  na  ngnath-shuirbhearai.  Cuirti  na  tuairisci  ata  sa  da  chuid  seo  de 
na  Meamraim  faoi  bhraid  Ui  Dhonnabhain  no  Petrie  agus  is  eachtach  an 
meid  notai  ata  ann,  6 laimh  Ui  Dhonnabhain  go  haithrid.  Ar  eigin  ata  aon 
tsraith  eile  de  scribhinni  uile  na  Suirbheireachta  is  fearr  a leirios  modh  oibre 
na  Suirbhmeachta  i gciirsai  logainmneacha  agus  sean-dalaiochta.  (c)  Nil  sa 
trill  cuid  de  na  Meamraim  ach  cnuasach  taibhseach  foirmeacha  ar  a bhfuil 
ainmneacha  na  dteach  mor  agus  talta  na  n-uasal  do  reir  litriu  na  sealbhadoiri. 
Ce  go  bhfuil  roinnt  sinithe  suimiula  ina  mease  is  beag  an  tairbhe  an  chuid  seo 
ach  amhain  i gcasannai  ar  leith  ina  leiritear  an  fath  ar  tugadh  ainm  airithe 
ar  bhaile  fearainn.  Ta  tabhacht  ar  leith  le  Memoranda  Chorcaighe  de  bharr 
nar  scriobhadh  na  Litreacha  i dtaobh  an  Chontae  sin.  Ainneoin  nach  ndeachaigh 
Q Donnabhain  na  aoinne  da  chiintoiri  go  Corcaigh,  d’eirigh  le  Sean  roinnt 
mhaith  eolais  a chnuasach  faoi  na  sead-chomharthai  ann — na  caisleain  go 
haithrid.  Rud  eile  dho,  rume  na  gnath-shuirbhearai  trean-iarracht  ar  gach 
ar  fhead  siad  d ’eolas  ar  ainmneacha  agus  ar  arsaiocht  an  chontae  a bhailiii 
agus  ni  beag  de  theist  ar  a ndiiracht  Meamraim  Chorcaighe. 
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O dodh  bun-scribhinnf  an  Down  Survey  sa  mbliain  1922,  ta  tabhacht 
ar  leith  leis  na  sleachta  astu  ata  in  Oibg  na  Suirbheireachta.  Ar  feadh  m’eolais, 
nior  tugadh  an  cnuasach  sin  faoi  deara  go  dti  seo  san  obair  a rinneadh  ar 
stair  na  suirbheireachta  sin.  Nil  coipeannai  den  abhar  as  na  Leabhair  Tagartha 
ann  ach  do  chuid  den  tir — na  hainmneacha  anihain  ata  ann  don  chuid  eile 
— ach  is  cinnte  go  gcuideoidh  an  cnuasach  go  mor  le  cuid  de  na  ceisteannai 
achrannacha  a bhaineas  le  stair  na  gcaipeisi  a reiteachA  Ta  deimhniii  Ui 
Dhonnabhain  agus  Ui  Aodha  ar  a Ian  de  na  sleachta. 

Nil  i gClar  na  nAinnineacha  ar  na  Learscala  ach  liosta  abhal-mhor  de 
na  hainmneacha  ar  fad  ata  ar  na  learscala.  Bheadh  se  fior-usaideach  mar 
bhun-chlar  d’aon  taighdeadh  fairsing  cumasach  ar  logainmneacha  na  liEireann. 
Ins  na  Diolama  Tagartha  bailiodh'*  sleachta  as  lamh-scribhinni  agus  as  saothar 
foilsithe  a raibh  cuntais  iontu  faoi  stair,  faoi  ainmneacha,  faoi  shean-dalaiocht 
nar  fheil  a gcnuasach  do  reir  chontaethe.  Tri  leabhar  is  fiche  a bhi  ann  ar 
dtiis.  Nuair  a cuireadh  caoi  ar  scribhinni  na  Suirbheireachta,  d’fhonn  cuid 
acu  a chur  go  dti  an  tAcadamh,  ceanglaiodh  an  t-abhar  ar  fad  beagnach  a bhi 
sna  Diolama  Tagartha  mar  aon  le  roinnt  abhair  eile  6 na  Caipeisi  Il-ghneitheacha 
(uimh.  12),  i gciiig  imleabhair  deag.  Cuireadh  deich  gcinn  acu  chuig  an  Acadamh 
agus  fagadh  ciiig  cinn  in  Oilig  na  Suirbheireachta.  Seo  e an  t-abhar  ata  sna 
cuig  leabhair  in  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta  : — (i)  Gluais — Focloir  Logainmneacha 
Gaelacha.  Is  ionann  seo  agus  Leabhar  A i hosta  Ui  Annluain.  (ii)  Coip  de 
chuid  d’alt  cluiteach  Petrie  ar  na  Cloigthithe — Leabhar  E.  (hi)  Liber  Regalis 
Visitationis — cuid  de  Leabhar  0.  (iv)  agus  (v)  “ Suirbheireacht  Strafford  do 
Cho.  Mhuigheo.” — Leabhair  Q agus  R^.  Ta  na  bun-scribhinni  ar  baineadh 
Uimh.  (hi),  (iv),  (v),  astu  i Leabharlainn  an  Acadaimh,  agus  maidir  le  Uimh. 
pi)  nil  ann  ach  coip  de  chuid  bheag  d’alt  ata  foilsithe.  Ta  Uimhir  a haon 
tabhachtach  ; ta  tri  ghluais  logainmneacha  ann  (a)  Foirmeacha  Gall-Ghaeilge 
de  fhreamhacha  coitianta  agus  an  miniu  ata  leo,  (6)  Bun-fhreamhacha  na 
logainmneacha  i Stair  Eaglaise  L^i  Lannagain,  irl.,  (c)  Liosta  focal  Gaeilge 
ata  coitianta  i logainmneacha  na  hEireann.  Taispeanfaidh  an  mhacsamhail 
de  leathanach  as  an  triii  cuid,  meid  an  taighdeadh  a rinneadh  leis  na  gluaisean- 
nai  sin  a chur  le  cheile  (PI.  XVI).  Do  reir  sean-chlar  na  bpaipear  sa  tSuir- 
bheireacht  bhi  se  chuid  sna  Caipeisi  Il-ghneitheacha®.  Cuireadh  ar  fad  go  dti 
an  tAcadamh  iad  ach  amhain  an  leabhar  ar  mhiniii  na  n-ainmneacha  sna 
contaethe  leanas  : Aondruim,  Tir  Chonaill,  Fearmanach,  Doire,  An  Mhidhe, 
Tir  Eoghain,  an  lar-mhidhe,  le  0 Donnabhain  agus  G Raghallaigh  (Caipeisi 
Il-ghneitheacha  Iml.  6).  Ceanglaiodh  an  chuid  eile  leis  na  Sleachta  agus 
leis  na  deich  leabhair  bhreise  san  Acadamh. 

^ Ta  scriidu  a d}ieanamh  ar  an  abhar  seo  mar  aon  le  abhar  eile  a bhaineas  leis,  le  go 
bhfoilseofar  trachtas  ar  ball  ar  an  sceal. 

^ Ta  Clar-liosta  de  na  Diolama  Tagartha  seo  {Common-place  Books)  i gclar-liosta  Ui 
Annluain,  J .R.S.A.I.,  Iml.  V (1858-9)  1.97-101  (fo-nota  2). 

^ Nil  na  teidil  ar  an  da  leabhar  seo  cruinn.  Coip  de  Fhiosruchan  ata  sa  teacs. 

® Clar-liosta  Ui  Annluain  J.R.S.A.I.,  Iml.  V (1858-9),  1.43-5  (fo-nota  2.). 
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Tobar  doimhin  eolais  gur  ar  eigin  a blaiseadh  fos  de  na  Paipeir  Memoir 
(Uimh.  13).  Cnuasach  mor  d’eolas  staitistioehta  ar  an  il-iomad  abhar  ata 
iontu  ; Ciirsai  Creidimh,  Geiileagair,  Soisialachta,  Talaimh,  Beasanna,  Sean- 
dalaiochta,  irl.  Do  reir  pharaisti  a bailiodii  an  t-eolas.  Nil  na  paipeir  ann 
don  tir  ar  fad  na  i ngar  dho  agus  ni  ar  aon  chaighdean  eriochnuiachta  ata 
an  t-abhar  do  na  paraisti  ata  ar  fail.  Ina  dhiaidh  sin  ta  lear  mor  eolais  le 
fail  iontu,  go  liaithrid  ar  chursai  staire  soisialal  agus  geiileagair.  Chuir  lucht 
na  suirbheireachta  rompu  Memoir  Staitisti'o  chta  a f lioilsiii  do  gach  uile  pharaiste 
sa  tir.  Nior  leanadh  don  obair  agus  nior  foilsiodh  ach  an  t-aon  imleabhar 
amhain — Memoir  of  the  City  and  North-Western  Liberties  of  Londonderry, 
Parish  of  Templemore.  Is  leor  an  leabliar  sin  le  meid  agus  criochnulacht  na 
sratha  a bhi  beartaithe  a leiriii.  Coinniodh  na  bun-scribhinni  a bhaineas 
leis  an  leabliar  a foilsiodh,  agus  roinnt  bheag  abhair  ar  pharaisti  in  aice  le 
Teampall  Mor,  in  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta.  Bronnadh  an  fuilleach — Ian  dha 
bhosca  deag  is  da  f hichead — ar  an  Acadamh . 

Pictiuiri  pinn  no  pinn  luaidhe  de  shead-chomharthai  na  tire  is  mo  ata  ins  na 
L&ini ; 6 laimh  Wakeman  agus  Du  Noyer  agus  Petrie,  ealaionaigh  na  Suir- 
bheireachta, a bhformhor.  Nior  dearnadh  na  Leirini  go  cothrom  do  gach 
uile  chontae.  Ta  an  cnuasach  ar  fad  san  Acadamh  anois  ce’s  moite  de  na 
pictiuiri  a bhaineas  le  paraiste  Theampaill  Mhoir  agus  an  cheantair  maguaird. 

Ta  roinnt  bheag  abhair  eile  in  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta  Ordonais  nach 
bhfuil  luaite  sa  gcuntas  go  dti  seo — na  Paipeir  Eagsula  (Uimh.  10).  Orthu 
sin  ta  Garbh-Ghluais-Leabhar  6 laimh  Ui  Dhonnabhain  agus  Comhad- 
Leabhar  in  a bhfuil  cuntas  ar  chursai  ainnineacha,  staire,  arsaiochta  i gCo. 
Aondroma.  Ta  roinnt  mhaith  d’obair  Lfi  Dhonnabhain  i dtus  a re  sa  tSuir- 
bheireacht  le  fail  iontu.  Ta,  freisin,  sna  Paipeir  Eagsula  roinnt  bheag  pleainean- 
na  agus  learscala  a bhaineas  le  cursai  arsaiochta. 

Taobii  amuigh  de  na  scribhinni  a d’fhag  foireann  na  logainmneacha 
agus  na  h-arsaiochta  againn,  ta  dha  shraith  eile  chaipeisi  in  Oifig  na  Suir- 
bheireachta a leirios  saothar  na  foirne — (a)  Clar  na  Litreach,  agus  (6)  Na 
Tuarascala  Miosiila.  Suimiii  ar  chomhfhreagaras  na  Suirbheireachta  ata 
sa  gcead  chuid.  Sa  dara  sraith  ta  cuntas  do  reir  na  miosa  ar  shaothar  na 
Suirbheireachta  uile.  Ins  an  gcuntas  sin  gheibhtear  liosta  na  n-oibritheoiri 
ins  gach  roinn  agus  an  tuarastal  a bhi  dhoibh.  Is  feidir,  on  athru  a thagas 
ar  na  tuarastail,  an  meid  ama  a chaith  na  hoibritheoiri  ag  obair  faoin  tir  a 
dheanamh  amach  sathach  cruinn.  Nuair  a cuirtear  na  datai  ata  le  fail  on 
da  shraith  chaipeis  thuas  leo  sin  ata  sna  Litreacha  agus  sna  Memoranda, 
is  feidir  cuntas  an-mhion  a thabhairt  ar  na  priomh-oibritheoiri — ar  Q Donna- 
bhain  go  haithrid.  Ba  fadalach  roighin  an  cuntas  e agus  ni  fheadfai  tabhairt 
faoi  in  aiste  ghearr.  Tharla,  afach,  roinnt  mhaith  dearmad  sna  cuntais  a 
foilsiodh  cheana,  ni  miste  liosta  na  n-oibritheoiri  agus  na  treimhsi  a chaitheadar 
ar  an  bhfoirinn  logainmneacha  agus  arsaiochta  a riomh  anseo.  Nuair  nach 
bhfuil  aon  fhianaise  again  ar  an  data  cruinn  nil  luaite  agam  ach  an  mhi. 
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Tugaim  na  hainmneacha  sa  bhfoirm  a gheibhtear  sna  Tuarascala  iad.  Bhi 
cuid  den  fhoirinn  ag  pie  le  ciirsai  eile  seachas  logainmneacha  agus  sean- 
dalaiocht.  Ni  thugaim  ach  na  treinihsi  a chaith  siad  ag  pie  leis  na  habhair 
sin. 


O’Reilly,  Edward 
O’Donovan,  John 


Leyden,  Michael 
O’Keeffe,  Patrick 


Hayes,  William 

Downes,  George 
Heney,  Arthhr  R. 

Du  Noyer,  George  V. 


O’Connor,  Thomas 
Petrie,  George 
Curry,  Eugene 
Kenny,  Patrick 
O’Lawlor,  George 
CoNiNGHAM,  James  R. 
WoTTON,  William 
Parker,  W.  H.  ... 

Curry,  Austin  ... 
Russell,  Augustine 
Wakeman,  W.  F. 
O’Sullivan,  John 
Curry,  Anthony 
Mangan,  James  C. 
Petty,  Henry  ... 
Duffy,  John 


6 — 28  Aibrean  1830 — c.  28  Liinasa  1830. 

28  Deireadh  Fomliair  1830 — 18  Eanair  1833. 
agus 

1 — 13  Lunasa  1833 — 31  Lunasa  1842*. 
Marta  1833 — 27  Lunasa  1833. 

Bealtaine  1833 — 27  Lunasa  1833. 
agus 

NoUaig  1833 — Nollaig  1841. 

3 Deireadh  Fomhair  1833 — Meitheamh 
1835. 

Bealtaine  1834 — 31  Nollaig  1840. 
lul  1834 — 25  Eanair  1836. 

6 Aibrean  1835 — Lunasa  1835. 
agus 

lul  1840— Nollaig  1840. 

20  Meitheamh  1835 — Nollaig  1841. 

1 Lunasa  1835 — 31  Liinasa  1842.* 

21  Samhain  1835 — 31  Lunasa  1842.* 

14  Iiil  1836—8  Iiil  1840. 

27  Iiil  1836— Feabhra  1840. 

24  Lunasa  1836 — Eanair  1837. 

Samhain  1836 — Eanair  1837. 

15  Meitheamh  1837 — 20  Deireadh  Fomhair 
1838. 

Iiil  1837 — Lunasa  1837. 

Mean  Fomhair  1837 — Nollaig  1841. 

Eanair  1838 — 11  Bealtaine  1842. 
Meitheamh  1838 — Nollaig  1841. 

Iiil  1838— Nollaig  1841. 

Lunasa  1838 — Nollaig  1841. 

15  Feabhra  1839 — 4 Feabhra  1840. 

Marta  1840 — 30  Aibrean  1841. 


* De  bharr  go  bhfuil  bearna  sna  Tuarascala  6 Mhi  Mhean  Fomhair 
go  deireadh  na  bliana  1842,  ni  feidir  Horn  a ra  cen  data  ar  eirigh 
O Donnabhain,  O Comhraidhe,  Petrie  as  an  obair  lan-aimsire.  Faoi 
thosach  na  bliana  1843  bhi  deireadh  le  foirinn  na  logainmneacha  agus 
na  harsaiochta,  ce  gur  lean  an  Donnabhanach  ach  go  haithrid  leis  an 
obair  go  pairt-aimsireach. 
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Is  feidir  6 na  data!  thuas  saothar  na  foirne  a roinnt  i dtri  re.  Re  an 
LTllmhuchain  : 1830-1834  ; An  Re  Qrga  : 1834-1840  ; Re  an  Mheatha  : 

1840  amach.  D’fheadfai  fas  agus  meath  na  hoibre  a thaispeaint  go  mion 
6 na  scribhiniii  ach  nil  se  d’uain  agam  anois  ach  gearr-chuntas  a thabhairt 
agus  e leiriu  le  roinnt  bheag  samplai  le  siiil  go  gcuirfidh  se  leis  na  tuairisci 
ata  i gclo  cheana.'^ 

Beagnach  6 thosach  baire  bhiodh  ceist  na  logainmneacha  ag  deanamh 
tinnis  d’fhoirinn  na  Suirbheireachta.  Mi  Lunasa  1825,  cuireadh  cearcalan 
amach  chuig  na  hoifigigh  ceantair  ag  iarraidh  a gcomhairle  orthu  faoi  cheist 
mhinithe  agus  litrithe  na  logainmneacha.  Nil  an  cearcalan  na  na  ffeagrai 
ar  fail  anois  ach  is  cinnte  go  raibh  na  logainmneacha  ar  cheann  de  na  fadhbanna 
ba  do-reitithe  dar  casadh  ar  na  suirbhearai  san  obair  uile.  Rinneadar  a ndicheall 
gach  uile  udaras  a d’fheadfaidis  a sholathar  ar  na  logammneacha  ach  is  ar 
dhroch-fhianaise  ghallda  is  mo  a bhi  teacht  acu.  Nithe  cosiiil  le  Mapai  na 
nArd-Choisti,  Mapa  Beaufort,  Tuairisc  na  nDeachmhadh,  Leasanna  na  n-uasal 
agus  mar  bharr  ar  gach  uile  dhonas  focal  na  dTiarnai  Taluna  fein.  Ceapadh 
an  Leifteanant  Thomas  A.  Larcom  ina  cheannphort  ar  an  oifig  i Mount  joy 
i lar  na  bliana  1828.  Ba  fear  meabhrach  tuisceanach  6 agus  thug  se  faoi  deara 
go  luath  go  mba  i an  Ghaeilge  eochair  fhuascailte  na  logainmneacha.  Pe 
acu  eisean  ba  chiiis  leis  no  murab  e,  hiarradh  cead,  an  6 Aibrean  1830,  Edward 
Q Raghallaigh  a fhostii  le  cursai  litrithe  agus  freamhacha  na  logainmneacha 
a reiteach  don  tSuirbheireacht,  ar  thuarastal  se  pingne  in  aghaidh  an  leatha- 
naigh.  Cuireadh  in  iul  don  tSuirbheireacht,  an  28  Aibrean,  gur  tugadh  cead 
e fhostii  agus  hinnsiodh  do  fern  e an  30u  la  den  mhi  cheanna.  Is  soilear,  afach, 
6 litir  sna  Caipeisi  Il-ghneitheacha®  go  raibh  0 Raghallaigh  ag  obair  roinnt 
la  roimhe  sin.  B’shin  tiis  na  hoibre  ealaionta  ar  na  logainmneacha. 

Taobh  eile  de  shaothar  na  Suirbheireachta  an  tsean-dalaiocht.  Go  luath 
i rith  na  hoibre  cuireadh  d’iallach  ar  na  suirbhearai  gach  ar  fhead  siad  d’eolas 
aitiriil  a bhailiii  le  siiil  go  gcuirfi  Mmioir  ar  fail.  Cuid  den  eolas  sin  an  tsean- 
dalaiocht.  Ba  deacair,  ar  aon  nos,  do  lucht  deanta  na  learscal  gan  sondas 
a thabhairt  do  na  sead-chomharthai  a casfai  dhoibh.  Bhi  orthu  an-chuid 
acu  a bhreacadh  ar  na  learscala — na  ceanna  feicealacha  ar  chaoi  ar  bith. 
Fill  nuair  nach  raibh  aon  tsean-dalai  ar  an  bfoirinn  d’fheach  na  gnath-shuir- 
bhearai  leis  an  eolas  a aimsiii. 


' Dixon  : -4n  Leahharlann,  Iml.  II,  Uimh.  1 (1906),  1.  1-39.  (Feach  1.  21,  le  haghaidh 
liosta  tagartai). 

Close  : The  Early  Years  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  (Chatham,  1926),  1.  134-137. 

Fenton  : A Great  Kilkenny  Man — John  O'  Donovan.  (Kilkenny,  1940). 

Brathair  Criostamhail  : Sioladoiri.  (An  Gum,  1947).  (Feach  1.  xi,  le  haghaidh  liosta 
tagartai). 

Ta  na  tuairisci  ar  obair  na  Suirbheireachta  sna  cuntais  sin  bearnach.  Sioladoiri  an 
cuntas  is  iomlaine  ach  is  rainic  lochtach  e de  bharr  gur  glacadh  le  cuid  de  na  datai  6 udair 
neamh-chruinne.  Ni  call  na  samplai  a riomh. 

® O.S.O.  : Caipeisi  11-ghneitheacha  Uimh.  6,  1.  267.  Feach  Clar-liosta  Ui  Annluain, 
J .B.S.A.I.  Iml.  V.  (18.58-9),  1.  43-5  (fo-nota  2). 
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Ta  an  chuid  is  mo  d’obair  Ui  Raghallaigh  san  imleabhar  a bias  thuas 
(fo-nota  8).  Miniii  na  n-ainmneacha  in  Aondruim,  i dTir  Chonaill,  i bhFear- 
manach,  irl.,  ata  ann.  Ni  dheachaigh  0 Raghallaigh  amach  faoin  tuaith. 
Fuair  se  na  hainmneacha  on  gcuntas  a chuir  na  gnath-shuirbhearai  isteach. 
Rinne  se  a dhicheall  bri  a bhaint  as  an  tuairisc  a fuair  se.  Amannai  chuireadh 
se  ceisteanna  faoi  fhoghar  na  n-ainmneacha  chuig  na  hoibritheoiri  amuigh 
ach  ba  deacair  do  shaighdiuiri  gallda  gan  Ghaeilge  aon  tuairisc  chruinn  a 
thabhairt.  Thairis  sin,  bhi  iomarca  omois  aca  d’fhocal  na  n-uasal,  don  f bocal 
scriofa  go  haithrid.  Mar  sin  ta  cuid  mhor  d’obair  Ui  Raghallaigh  ar  bheagan 
fiiintais,  ach  anois  is  aris  gheibhtear  eolas  uaidh  a chuidios  linn  le  logainm- 
neacha  airithe  a reiteach. 

Fuair  0 Raghallaigh  bas  Mi  Liinasa  1830®.  Ba  gearr  faom  bhfod  e nuarr 
a chuir  Sean  O Donnabhain  isteach  ar  an  bpost.  Ta  tagairt  da  litir  iarratais 

i gClar  na  Litreach  don  27  Mean  Fomhair  1830.  Chuaigh  se  ag  obair  san 

tSuirbheireacht  an  28  Deireadh  Fomhair  1830.  I dtus  baire  lean  se  rian  an 
Raghallaigh  ag  pie  leis  na  hainmneacha  i gCo.  Aondroma  agus  i gCo.  Thir 
Eoghain.  Ta  an  obair  thosaigh  seo  le  leamh  sa  leabhar  deireannaeh  a luadh 
agus  sa  nGarbh-Ghluais-Leabhar  agus  san  gComhad-Leabhar  a luadh  faoi 
na  Paipeir  Eagsiila.  Mmic  e ag  ceartii  agus  ag  lochtii  Ui  Raghallaigh  ; mar 
shampla  sa  gcead  leabhar  de  na  tri  cinn  thuas  (1.  242)  : — 

Cion,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  Irish  names  of 

places  is  a corrujition  of  ctiuMii,  a plain  and  not  of  ct  Ami,  a family  or  tribe 

as  O’Reilly  positively  asserts — This  is  ascertained  from  the  hvmg  voice 
of  People  Avho  speak  Irish  at  the  present  day  (which  is  more  authority 
than  O’Reilly  who  could  not  pronounce  Irish  at  all). 


Agus  aris  sa  leabhar  ceanna  (1.  240)  : — 

O’Reilly  seems  to  be  as  unfixed  in  his  grammatical  principles  as 
the  orthography  of  the  names  he  was  elucidating. 


Ach  ma  ba  dian  iad  briathra  Sheain,  ta  an  meid  seo  le  ra  ar  a shon,  go 
mba  eifeachtai  go  deo  e na  an  fear  a bhi  imithe.  Chuardaigh  se  na  hudair 
a chuaigh  roimhe, — 0 Colgain  go  haithrid.  Thosaigh  se  ar  an  iiGluais-Leabhar 
(Diolaim  Tagartha,  B.)  an  23  Nollaig  1830,  agus  is  cosiiil  go  raibh  se  ag  pie 
leis  an  nGarbh-Ghluais  roimhe  sin  fein.  Leirionn  na  scribhinni  tosaigli  6 
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laimh  Sheain,  go  speisialta  an  Gharbh-Ghluais,  an  trean-iarracht  a rinne  se 
ar  choras  a cheapadh.  I dtosach  na  Garbh-Ghluaise  leitear  : — 

Now,  Acha  would  be  more  conformable  to  tbe  Irish  mode  of  spelbng; 
but  as  gh  is  favoured  by  general  custom,  it  would  be  innovation  to  restore 
tbe  original  orthography.  Oh,  is  very  common  in  words  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon,  the  sound  of  which  is  dropped  for  several  centuries  in  England, 
but  retained  in  the  Low  lands  of  Scotland.  As,  height,  night,  sight,  knight, 
eight,  blight;  high,  nigh,  sigh;  though,  etc.,  etc.  gh  seems  therefore 
inviolable,  and  if  custom  ever  wishes  to  drop  its  guttural  sound,  it  may 
be  done  as  in  England. 


Bin  Sean  ag  iarraidh  an  da  thraigh  a fhreastal.  Rinne  an  gh  ceanna  go 
leor  dochair  roimhe  sin  agus  an  t-uafas  mor  6 shoin.  Is  fior,  mar  is  lear  trina 
chuid  oibre  ar  fad  go  raibh  an-droch-mheas  ag  Sean  ar  na  hudair  uaisle  ghallda 
ach  an  uair  ar  ghlac  se  leis  an  bprionsabal  ata  tntuigthe  as  an  raiteas  thuas, 
ba  droch-thuar  do  logainmneacha  na  hEireann  e.  Faraor,  lean  se  don  phrion- 
sabal  ceanna  i rith  a chuid  oibre  uile.  Is  trua  nach  ndearna  se  mar  a rinne 
Henry  Buck — suirbheara  ceantair  a scriobh  an  nota  leanas  : — 

The  corrections  referred  to  were  made  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  names  pronounced  by  the  Reader  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
Inhabitants 


Henry  Buck, 

District  Boundary  Surveyor. 
8th  October  1832. 


D’fhreagair  Larconi  : — 

No  authority  for  altering  on  the  map — but  useful  as  giving  the 
sound. 

Ar  ndoigh  ba  e an  coras  ar  fad  a bhi  lochtach  agus  fiii  da  nglacfai  le  modh 
oibre  Buck  ni  eireodh  le  lucht  na  Suirbheireachta  ceart  a thabhairt  do  log- 
ainmneacha na  hEireann.  Bun  agus  barr  an  sceil  nach  feidir  fuaimeanna 
na  Gaeilge  a leiriii  tri  fhuaimeanna  an  Bhearla.  Thairis  sin,  ni  go  ro-mhaith 
a thugas  coras  litrithe  an  Bhearla  foghraiocht  an  Bhearla  leis,  gan  tracht 
ar  fhoghraiocht  na  Gaeilge. 


1 Comhad-Leabhar  Aondroma,  1.  186. 
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Ainneoin  gur  chuidigh  Sean  leis  na  foirmeacha  barbaracha  Gall-Ghaeilge 
a bhuanii  ni  feidir  gan  moladh  a thabhairt  don  bhealacli  ar  bhain  se  leas  as 
na  hudair  dhuchasacha  agus  as  na  hiidair  eachtraimacha.  Leitear  sa  nGarbh- 
Ghluais-Leabhar  (1.  X.),  gur  thosaigh  se  ar  Annala  Tighernach  a scrudii  Mi 
Bhealtaine  1831  agus  gur  chuir  se  tiis  le  claru  na  n-ainmneacha  ata  sna  hAnnala 
sin  an  mhi  dar  gcionn. 

Go  tobann,  an  18  Eanair  1833,  d’fhag  an  Doimabhanach  an  tSuirbheireacht. 
D’fhill  se  ]\Ii  Liinasa  an  bhliain  cheanna.  Fhaid  is  a bhi  se  ar  iarraidh  bhi 
beirt  ina  ait,  Leyden  agus  6 Caoimh.  Is  cosiiil  go  raibh  droch-mheas  ag  Sean 
ar  a gcuid  saothair-san.  Ta  an  meid  a rinne  siad  sna  hAinm-Leathanaigh. 
Cuireadh  chun  siuil  iad  an  27  Liinasa  1833. 

Xuair  d’fhill  0 Donnabbain  thainig  feabhas  thar  a dtatnig  rianih  ar 
thaighdeadb  na  logainmneacha.  Ba  gearr  gur  tugadh  ciintoiri  do  Sbean, 
0 bAodba  ar  dtiis, — cleireacb  maitb, — agus  ansbi  glacadb  aris  le  0 Caoimb, 
fear  a cbrutbaigb  go  maitb  ina  dbiaidb  sin.  Roimb  dbeireadb  na  bbana  1833, 
bbi  C Doimabbain  agus  6 bAodba  ag  ceartii  na  gcoipeanna  den  Down  Survey 
ata  anois  in  Oifig  na  Suirbbebeacbta. 

Mi  iMbarta  1834,  tbug  0 Donnabbain  agbaidb  ar  an  tuaitb.  Scriobb  se 
an  cbead  btir  den  tsraitb  cbliiiteacb,  an  15  Marta  1834.  On  am  sin  tbainig 
borradb  iontacb  faoin  obair.  Feicfear  6 Hosta  na  n-oibritbeobi  tbuas,  cbomb 
tiubb  is  a tbainig  an  ciinamb.  Cuid  mbaitb  da  dtainig  ni  raibb  iontu  acb 
cleirigb  acb  fiii  ortbu  sin  bbi  ainm  cliiiteacb  ambain,  James  Clarence  Mangan, 
file.  An  chuid  den  fhobiim  a thug  agbaidb  ar  an  bpairc  an  cbuid  is  tabbacbtai 
O Donnabbain,  0 Caoimb,  0 Conchubhair,  Eogban  0 Comhraidhe,  Antoine 

0 Combraidbe,  Wakeman,  Du  Xoyer.  Rinne  Petrie  roinnt  taistd  acb  ba 
bheag  e i gcomparaid  leis  na  fir  eile.  Xi  miste  a ra  go  bhfuil  cosiilacht  ar  an 
sceal  go  mba  mho  de  cheannasai  e na  d’oibri  i ngno  na  Subbbeireacbta. 
D’fheadfai  leabhar  mor  a scriobbadb  faoi  imeacbta  na  foirne  le  linn  na  re 
drga  acb  ni  thig  Horn  anois  acb  robmt  bbeag  samplai  a tbogbadh  as  na  scri- 
bhinni,  le  bealach  oibre  agus  le  meoin  na  fobne  a leiriii. 

Is  beag  sraith  is  mo  a thugas  lebiii  dbiiinn  ar  mhodb  oibre  na  fobne  na 
na  Memoranda.  Seo  sampla  astu  a tbaispeanas  an  tsior-choimhlint  a bbiodb 
ag  0 Donnabbain  leis  na  hudab  uaisle.  Diibt  an  Lebteanant  W.  D.  Broughton 
le  Larcom  go  raibh  an-deacracht  aige  aon  lidaras  fhail  do  na  hainmneacba 

1 gceantar  abithe  i Longphort,  de  bharr  gan  aon  dume  uasal  a bheitb  ina 
chonai  san  ait.  D’fhreagab  0 Donnabbain  (Memoranda  Longpboirt,  1.  35)  : — 

The  curse  of  St.  Patrick,  it  seems,  drove  all  the  gentlemen  out  of 
Slieve  Carbrv  : but  if  my  friend  W.  D.  Broughton  had  called  upon  ^Ir. 
O’Breslen  of  Kinel-ConneU  race,  gentleman  public  house  keeper  at 
Bellanamuck  or  upon  iNIr.  MacLoughlin  of  the  Kinel-Owen  tribe,  they 
would  have  told  him  all  about  Kill-eo  and  the  rebellion  of  ’98  as  well 
as  if  they  had  right  Honble.  prefixed  to  their  names. 
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Amannai  chuaigh  0 Donnabhain  thar  foir  leis  an  achmhasan.  Corr-uair 
fuair  Larcom  locht  air,  mar  shampla  (Memoranda  Roscomain  1.  152-4)  ; — 

I feel  it  my  duty  to  desire  that  whatever  you  may  write  in  your 
letters — you  will  not  disfigure  official  documents  with  remarks  of  this 
description. 

I wish  you  to  write  the  name  in  the  Irish  character — with  an  English 
translation  and  any  information  you  possess  on  the  subject — but  by 
this  destruction  of  documents — by  ribaldry — you  really  lower  yourself 
in  the  opinion  of  everyone — 

Thos.  a.  Larcom 

6 Sept.  37 

Freagraionn  O Donnabhain  ; — 

I fully  consent  to  give  up  this  style  of  writing,  for  the  future, 

and  to  become  very  serious,  cold  and  un-Irish.  That  I have  laid  myself 
open  to  censure  is  too  true,  and  I will  be  sorry  for  it  yet  but  that  what 
I have  censured  deserves  cen,sure  no  one  will  deny. 

J.  O’Donovan 

Sep.  8th  1837. 

Chomh  maith  le  obair  na  gnath-fhoirne  sean-dalalochta  agus  logainm- 
neacha  leiritear  an  curam  mor  a rinne  na  saighdiuiri  agus  na  suirbhearai  de 
na  sead-chomharthai  agus  de  na  hainmneacha.  N1  tugtar  a gceart  doibh 
go  hiondiiil  sna  cuntais  a scriobhadh  ar  Q Donnabhain  agus  a lucht  ciinta. 
Murach  na  cuntais  a bhailigh  gnath-fhoireann  na  Suirbheireachta  ba  lu  i 
bhfad  an  t-eolas  a bheadh  sna  scribhinni.  Anois  is  aris  afach,  bln  ar  Larcom 
iad  a spreagadh.  Amannai  ba  greannmhar  an  toradh  a bhl  ar  an  spreagadh, 
mar  shampla  an  leithsceal  a thug  an  Leifteanant  Fenwick  (Memoranda  Ros- 
comain 1.221)  : — 

I am  constantly  at  my  men  about  these  matters  but  many  of  them 
are  Presbyterians  from  the  North  who  care  not  for  “ Eremites  and  Friars 
White  Black  and  Grey  with  all  their  trumpery.” 

Is  eigin  anois  imeacht  on  re  orga  agus  gearr-chuntas  a thabhairt  ar  an 
meath.  Cuirtear  i leith  Rialtais  Shasana  go  minic  gurab  iad  amhain  ba  chiontal 
leis  an  deireadh  tobann  a thainig  ar  obair  na  rannoige  sean-dalalochta  agus 
logainmneacha.  Is  cinnte  gurab  e spriunlaitheacht  agus  faltlos  an  Rialtais 
a chuir  cosc  le  foilsiu  na  Memoir.  Ina  dhiaidh  sin  afach,  nl  mor  cuimhniu 
go  raibh  obair  na  cead  Suirbheireachta  ag  druidim  lena  deireadh  on  mbliain 
1841  amach.  Laghdaiodh  go  mor  ar  fhoirinn  na  Suirbheireachta.  Leirionn 
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na  Tuarascala  Miosula  an  mMd  a d’imigh — cuid  acu  go  Sasana  le  cuidiu  le 
suirbheireacht  na  tire  sin.  Faoi  dheireadli  na  bliana  1841  ni  raibh  ach  Contae 
Chorcaighe  amhain  le  criochnii  ag  lucht  na  logainmneacha  agus  na  harsaiochta. 
Ni  hionadh  gur  laghdaiodh  ar  an  rannoig  sin  chomh  maith  leis  na  ranna  eile. 
Thosaigh  an  meath  deireadh  na  bliana  1840.  Faoi  dheireadli  na  bliana  dar 
gcionn  ni  raibh  fagtha  sa  roinn  ach  O Donnabhain,  Eogiian  0 Comhraidhe, 
Petrie,  Wakeman.  D’imigh  Wakeman  Mi  Liinasa  1842.  Ceapfai  go  bhfeadfadh 
an  triur  a bhi  i gconai  ann  roinnt  mhaith  a dheanamh  ach  bhi  fadhb  eile  sa 
sceal. 

Phos  6 Donnabhain  Mi  Eanair  1840.  Ta  litir  ann  a scriobh  se  chuig  a 
mhnaoi,  an  11  Liinasa  1841,  trath  bhi  se  i nDaingean  Ui  Chuis.^^  Deanann 
Sean  clamhsan  faoi  bheith  amuigh  chomh  fada.  Bhi  suil  aige  nach  gcuirfi 
go  Corcaigh  an  bhliain  sin  e.  Nior  cuireadh  agus  ni  dheachaigh  se  ann  riamh. 
Leirionn  an  litir  leanas  an  fath.  (Memoranda  Chorcaighe,  Iml.  Ill  1.7)  : — ■ 


Capt.  Larcom,  R.E. 


21  Great  Charles  Street 

May  25th  1842 


Dear  Sir, 

I have  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject  of  going  to  the  country, 
and  have,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I would  not  be  able  to  do  the  county  of  Cork  without  the  assistance 
of  some  person  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  walking.  It  would  be  too 
bad,  if  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, — when  there  appears  no  chance  of 
doing  the  Memoir,  for  which  I have  worked  so  long  and  so  laboriously, 
I should  so  injure  my  health, — which  indeed  has  already  suffered  con- 
siderable from  my  exertions, — as  to  render  myself  incapable  of  turning 
to  some  other  employment  to  support  myself  and  family. 

I see  also  that  I could  not  undertake  to  traverse  the  county  of  Cork 
for  ten  shillings  a day.  That  rate  of  pay  merely  supported  myself  when 
travelling  while  single  and  unincumbered,  but  now  that  my  condition 
is  changed  I must  turn  to  something  else.  I am  still  anxious  to  finish, 
as  I have — after  so  much  grumbling  in  every  county,  (for  I have  been 
complaining  all  along)  brought  my  work  to  the  last  county  ; but  if  Col. 
Colby  cannot  allow  me  an  assistant  or  two  in  the  country,  and  a higher 
rate  of  pay,  I cannot  complete  my  Undertaking. 

I remain.  Dear  Sir, 


Your  obedient  Ec.  Servant 


John  O’Donovan. 


Leabharlann  Naisiunta,  MS.  132. 
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Lochtaimis  Rialtas  Shasana  sa  meid  nar  tugadh  an  cunamh  agus  an  t-ardu  j 
do  Shean,  ach  nil  se  cinnte  go  raibh  Petrie  saor  6 locht.  Seo  sliocht  as  Utir 
uaidh.  Scriobhadh  i dha  la  tar  eis  na  litreach  thuas,  27  Bealtaine  1842  (Memo-  j 
randa  Atha  Cliath,  1.152)  : — j 

My  Dear  Larcom,  ! 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  I saw  you  yesterday  to  say  anything  in  reply  j 
to  your  note.  I think  O’Donovan  and  Curry,  who  are  both  so  well  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  words  which  enter  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  South  | 
of  Ireland  will  be  able  to  settle  the  Cork  names  with  great  exactness, 
especially  as  they  will  be  able  to  compare  all  the  ancient  documents  to 
assist  ...  j 

I 

! 

Nil  na  Tuarascala  Miosiila,  6 Lunasa  1842  amach  go  deireadh  na  bliana 
sm,  ar  fail.  Faoi  thosach  1843  nil  aon  chuntas  nios  mo  ar  an  roinn  logainm- 
neacha  agus  arsaiochta.  Nil  ainm  Ui  Dhonnabhain  sna  tuarascala  le  haghaidh 
na  mbhanta  1843,  1844,  1845  ce  gur  soilear  6 na  Memoranda  go  raibh  se  ag 
obair,  go  pairt-aimsireach  do  reir  dheakaimh.  Creidtear  go  minic  gur  scar 
0 Donnabhain  go  hiomlan  le  obair  na  Suirbheireachta  tuairim  1842.  Ni  mar 
sin  e ar  chor  ar  bith.  Seo  cuntas,  do  reir  na  dTuarascala  Miosula,  ar  a chuid 
oibre  on  mbliain  1846  amach  : — 


1846  .. 

. 1041a; 

1847  .. 

. 1051a; 

1848  .. 

. 1051a; 

1849  . 

..  1091a; 

1850  .. 

. 1041a; 

1851  .. 

. 94  la  ; 

1852  .. 

. 14  la  ; 

1853  .. 

,.  16  la  ; 

1854  .. 

. 131a*; 

1855  .. 

6 la  ; 

1856  .. 

. 10  la  ; 

1857  .. 

..  61a* 

1858  .. 

. 121a; 

1859  .. 

9 la  ; 

1860  .. 

tada  ; 

1861  ., 

31a. 

Ta  tuarascail  Mhi  na  Nollaig,  1861  suimiuil  : — ■ 


Name. 

Rate  of 
Pay. 

Employment 
during  the 
month. 

Date  of 
joining. 

Date  of 
removal. 

Remarks. 

O’Donovan 

John 

9/6 

Orthography 

employed 

3 days 

28  Oct  30 

10  Dec  61 

Died 

* Ta  na  figiiirai  seo  beagan  aimhreasach  mar  gheall  ar  dhoileire  na  scribneoireachta  ar 
chuid  de  na  Tuarascala. 
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Ta  heart  amhain  paipear  nar  luas  sa  gcuntas  ar  na  scribhinni  mar  gur 
mo  a bhaineas  siad  le  obair  phriomhaideach  Sheain  na  leis  an  tSuirbheireacht. 
Beart  litreacha  iad  a scriobh  Sean  chuig  Oifig  na  Suirbheireachta  ag  iarraidh 
eolais  faoi  logainmneacha.  Thuig  se  go  mhaith  tabhacht  na  Suirbheireachta 
don  obair  sin,  go  speisialta  de  bharr  an  chnuasaigh  mhoir  abhair  a bhi  acu. 
Ta  ar  na  litreacha  sin  cuid  de  na  litreacha  is  barula  dar  scriobh  Sean.  Ligeann 
se  srian  lena  pheann.  In  aon  chur  sios  ar  shaol  Sheain  ba  choir  iad  seo  a lisaid 
i dteannta  na  litreacha  in  MS.  132  sa  Leabharlann  Naisiunta.  Nil  dels  again 
ach  piosa  gearr  a thabhairt  as  ceann  amhain  a thoghas  mar  go  bhfuil  bariiil 
Sheain  ar  a chuid  oibre  fern  le  fail  inti.  Chuig  cleireach  in  Oifig  na  Suirbheir- 
eachta a scriobhadh  i. 

Deer.  2nd  1845. 

Dear  Mooney, 

You  have  most  satisfactorily  identified  Siieve  Trim,  which  is  very 
important.  At  the  period  of  engraving  the  maps  of  Tyrone  we  had  the 
documents  in  no  order  ; no  indexes  were  made,  no  documents  digested, 
and  we  were  but  green-horns  ourselves  ! Now  we  know  the  real  value 
of  documents,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  so  many  old  names 
turn  up 

Ba  iad  Sean  agus  a chomradaithe  sa  tSuirbheireacht  a chead-shaothraigh 
an  stor  mor  eolais  ata  ins  na  sean-chaipeisi.  Ni  thig  le  lucht  leinn  na  hEireann 
a mhaiomh  go  foiU  gur  bhaineadar  leas  iomlan  as  scribhinni  Sheain  agus  a 
lucht  ciinta. 
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THE  COAEBS  OF  KILLALOE  DIOCESE 
By  Dermot  F.  Gleeson,  D.Litt.,  M.R.I.A.,  Member. 


IN  the  hun-dred  years  of  dts  existence  there  can  have  been  very  few  members 
of  our  Society  who  gave  to  it  and  to  the  cause  of  Irish  history  so  much 
valuable  time  and  profitable  labour  las  the  late  Thomas  J.  Westropp.  It 
seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  centenary  number  of  the  Journal  should 
contain  something  dovetailing  in  some  way  with  his  work,  and  showing  how 
valuable  it  has  been  to  those  of  us  who,  in  a less  leisured  age,  have  made 
some  attempt  to  profit  by  it.  The  areas  of  Clare  and  Limerick  were  his 
special  study,  and  nearly  half  a century  ago  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  a most  valuable  paper  on  the  “ Churches  of  Co.  Clare  and 
the  Origins  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  that  County.  That  work 
mainly  concerned  the  actual  fabric  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Clare  though 
there  are  some  interesting  but  not  exhaustive  comments  upon  the  inter- 
diocesan boundaries  and  upon  the  origins  of  the  deaneries.  There  is  no 
attempt  in  it  to  work  out  the  origins  of  the  parish  bounds  or  indeed  is  there 
in  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  the  writer  is  aware  of. 2 Since-  these 
have  been  in  existence  for  the  most  part  since  the  early  12th  century,  and  in 
some  cases  for  long  prior  -thereto,  they  represent  almost  the  oldest  territorial 
divisions  we  have.  To  attempt  to  examine  the  origins  of  all  the  internal 
divisions  of  a diocese  as  large  as  Killaloe  would  take  far  more  space  than  is 
now  available.  Territorially  it  is  one  of  the  lai’gest  in  Ireland  extending  from 
Leim  -Con  Cuilin  (Looja  Head)  in  western  Clare  to  the  Slighe  Dala  between 
Roscrea  and  Borris-in-Ossory,  and  from  Sliabh  Echtge  in  north  eastern  Clare 
to  Sliabh  Oidhidh  an  Righ  (the  hill  of  the  king’s  -death)  at  Cratloe,  and  from 
Abhann  Dubh  or  Blackw-ate-r  River  north  of  Limerick  City  to  Gle-ann  C-aoin 
near  Boirrisoleigh.s  Suffice  it  t-o  say  that  -an  examination  -of  the  bounds  of 
the  116  parishes  listed  by  Bishop  Rider  in  his  Visitation  of  1615,  have 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  these  parochial  -bounds  have  three  main  origins 
— viz.,  (i)  some  represent  the  survival  into  the  diocesan  economy  after 
Rathbreasail  of  the  -ancient  monastic  termons;  (ii)  others  are  co-terminous 
with  the  lands  of  ancient  family  population  groups;  (iii)  a third  class  are 
of  Norman  origin,  -or  at  least  their  institution  is  -of  later  date  than  the 
Norman  invasion.  In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  examine  only  those  which 
fall  into  the  first  -cla-ss  mentioned. 

The  main  aids  to  our  inquiry  -may  be  shortly  summarised.  In  general,  the 


1 Proc.  P.I.A.  3rd  Series.  VI,  No.  1 (1900)  pp.  100  ff. 

2 But  see  some  suggestions  by  Revd.  Professor  Power  in  Feilschrihhinn  Torna.  For 
the  general  aspect  see  a most  valuable  paper  ‘ The  Coarb  in  the  Medieval  Irish  Church  ’ 
by  Archdeacon  Seymour  in  Proc.  E.I.A.  XLI  (1933),  pp.  219  ff. 

^ Ex  Keating  Foras  Feasa,  from  the  lost  Annals  of  Clonenagh. 
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first  list  of  parochial  divisiouis  we  have  for  the  Irish  dioceses  is  that  found 
in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  very  early  14th  century  being  lists  of  the 
Papal  Taxations.  These  have  been  printed  in  Sweetman’s  Calendar  of 
Documents  Relating  to  Ireland^  The  print  is — Mke  so  many  others  of  the 
printed  Calendars — most  unsatisfactory  one  in  so  far  as  place-names,  are 
concerned.  It  'has  to  be  remembered  in  respect  of  all  these  Calendars  that 
the  printed  word  is  the  attempt  of  a paleographer  without  local  knowledge 
to  decipher  the  attempt  of  a Curial  Clerk  or  other  official  equally  ill-equipped, 
to  set  down  a phonetic  rendering  of  a place  or  family  name  from  what  was 
to  him  la  barbarous  tongue.  That  Westropp  should  have  been  occasionally 
misled  by  the  results  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Complementary  to  this 
Taxation  are  other  papers  printed  by  Sweetman,  the  vast  Calendar  of  the 
Papal  Letters,  and — where  available — the  Annates  or  First  Fruit  Bonds  of 
the  Irish  dioceses.®  Search  in  the  early  Rolls  .calendared  by  the  Deputy 
Keepers  of  the  Irish  Records  and  in  such  sources  as  Theiner’s  Vetera 
Monumenta  will  repay  the  energetic  student,  especially  if  he  is  not  content 
to  rely  on  the  occasionally  defective  Indexes.  Other  aids  like  the  Procuration 
Rolls  perished  in  ithe  Four  'Courts  in  1922.  In  later  times  the  Civil  Survey 
of  1653® — where  available — is  a most  valuable  document  since  it  not  only 
lists  the  parisbeis  las  of  its  date,  but  .gives  the  actual  bounds  sometimes  in 
great  detail,  the  location  of  the  glebe  lands,  .and  ma.ny  other  incidental  clues 
to  the  previous  history  of  the  parish.  Particular  dioceses  may  have  special 
aids  from  documents  in  their  own  ancient  archives.  Thus  the  Royal 
Visitations  of  the  early  Pro'testant  Bishopis  of  the  reign  .of  James  I and 
Charles  I are  very  helpful,  especially  if  they  .are  presented  with  the  care 
and  thoroughness  of  Bishop  John  Rider  of  Killaloe.’  Such  records  as  the 
Black  Book  of  Limerick,®  the  ancient  archives  of  Armagh,®  or  the  ancient 
Books  .and  Documents  of  'Ossory,i®  ^re  invaluable.  For  Killaloe  we  are 
fortunate  in  having,  not  only  Dr.  Rider’s  Reports,  but  for  the  Tipperary 
portion  of  the  diocese,  the  Civil  Survey.  We  have  also  Father  Costelloe’s 
transcription  of  the  ‘ Obligationes  pro  Annatis  Diocesis  Laoniensis.’ 
Moreover,  in  the  Papal  Letters  Calendar  between  'the  year  1200,  and  where 

4 Cal.  1302/07.  pp.  299  ff.,  from  the  Irish  Exchequer  Rolls. 

® Those  for  Killaloe  Diocese  ex  Ms.  copy  of  Revd.  Fr.  Costelloe,  O.P.,  will  be 
found  in  Archivium  Hibernicum  X (1943). 

® The  baronies  of  Ormond  and  Aradh  will  be  found  in  Vol.  2 (Tipperary)  of  the 
Irish  Mss.  Commission  edition  (ed.  R.  C.  Simington). 

That  of  Bishop  Rider  will  be  referred  to  on  many  occasions.  It  will  be  founded 
printed  at  large  with  some  ill-founded  comments  in  Canon  Dwyer’s  Diocese  of  Killaloe, 
pp.  101  ff.  The  original  Ms,  or  at  least  the  copy  from  which  Canon  Dwyer’s  was  taken, 
is  now  in  Add.  Mss.  (Lenihan)  in  B.  Mus.  A print  of  his  Visitation  of  1615  will  also 
be  found  in  Arch.  Hib.  Vol.  Ill  (1914).  The  references  hereafter  are  to  Canon 
Dwyer’s  print. 

® Ed.  MacCaffrey. 

® Most  of  them  are  referred  to  in  Fr.  Gwynn’s  Mediaeval  Province  of  Armagh 
(Dundalgan  Press,  1946).  Others  have  been  edited  by  Dean  Lawlor  and  Fr.  Gwynn 
in  Proc.  R.I.A. 

10  For  an  account  see  Canon  Carrigan’s  History  of'  the  Diocese. 
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the  present  issued  print  ends  about  1470,  there  are  nearly  a thousand  entries 
relating  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  of  one  kind  or  another — far  more  than  for 
most  other  dioceses.  There  is  also  the  special  aid  of  the  Elizabethan 

Compossicion  Book  of  Connaught,  with  acoounts  of  the  Bishop’s  mensal 
lands  in  Clare  in  1685,  and  a number  of  incidental  references  to  diocesan 
parishes  on  the  Tipperary  side  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Ormond  Deeds, the 
Red  Book  of  lOtrmond,!^  and  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Deeds  from 
Kilkenny  'Castle. In  these  latter  the-  editors  have  relied  upon  lo-cai  as-sist- 
ance  in  the  reading  of  place  and  family  names  with  happier  results.  Many 
of  these  sources  were  not  available  to  Westropp. 

With  these  aids  to  hand  we  find  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  in  1622  divided 
(per  Dr.  Rider’s  Visitation)  into  seven  Deaneries. Of  these  five — viz., 
Omulled  ’ (Ui  mBIoid),  ‘ O’Gasisin  ’ (Ui  Gaisin),  ‘ Tradry  ’ (Tradraighe) ; 

‘ Drumcliffe,’  and  ‘ Corkava-skin  ’ (Corcu  Baiscinn)  lie  west  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  remaining  ttwo — viz.,  ‘ Ormond  ’ (Urmhumhan)  and  ‘ Ely  and 
Ige-rin  ’ (Eli  Ui  Cearbhaill  and  Ui  Cairin)  on  the  east  of  it.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  discuss  the  origins  of  these  deaneries  save  to  say  that 
vhile,  -as  such,  they  hardly  date  before  Norman  times,  they  are  cle-arly  based 
m much  -older  units  of  topography — i.e. , the  Tricha  C6ts.  Thus  the  deaneries 
of  Ui  mBIoid,  Ui  C-a-isin,  and  Corcu  Baiscinn  ico-rr-e-spond  in  name  and  area 
to  the  Tricha  Cbts  of  the  same  names  in  MS.  E.2.  14  T.C.D.,  which  is 
a list  of  the  Tricha  Gets  of  Thomond  of  about  1580.1®  D-r-omcliff  is  co- 
extensive with  the  Tricha  C4t  na  -n--0ilen  and  the  Tricha  Get  Cen41  Eermaic 
combined,  though  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Papal  Letters  C-alen-dar  in 
many  entries  defines  the  territory  of  Ui  Cormaic  as  “ the  united  parishes  of 
Dromcliff  and  Kilmayley,”  and  this  does  not  include  Cenbl  Eermaic 
as  Wes-tropj)  seems-  to  think.  Tradraighe  Deanery  is  -of  interest.  It  is 
co-extensive  with  the  ancient  Tricha  Get  an  -Chalaidh  save  that  portion  of 
that  -ancient  terrdtoii’y  is  now  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  Actually  it  would 
appear  that  the  deanery  of  Tradraighe  with  its  numerous  small  parishes  and 
little  parochial  churches  represents  the  Norman  Deanery  of  the  De  Clare 
(Settlement  in  the  13th  century  when  this  area  wa-s  thickly  populated  around 
Bunratty.!!  On  the  east  side  -of  the  old  parishes  of  Stradbally  and 
Killeenagarriff  (the  union  of  Ca-stlec-onnell)  are  properly  included  in  the 
deanery  of  the  Ui  mBIoid  by  Dr.  Rider  although  in  the  (English)  County  of 
Limerick  since  they  are  anciently  part  of  the  Ui  Briain  tuatha.^®  The  ancient 


Edited  for  the  Irish  Mss.  Commission  (1936)  by  A.  Martin  Freemhn. 

12  Irish  Mss.  Commission  (6  Vols.),  Ed.  Edmund  Curtis. 

13  Ibid.  (ed.  Newport  White). 

14  Ibid.  (ed.  Newport  White). 

15  Dwyer,  pp.  104  ff. 

1®  See  Hogan  ‘The  Tricha  Cet  and  Related  Land  Measures’;  Proc.  B.I.A.  XXXVIII 
(1929),  pp.  227  ff.  Note  that  Dr.  Hogan  is  in  error  in  placing  the  parishes  of  Clonrusb 
and  Iniscaltra  in  Co.  Galway.  They  have  been  in  Clare  since  1899,  having  been  put 
into  Galway  in  1849. 

11  Vide  Westropp  ‘ The  Normans  in  Thomond  ’ in  our  Journal,  1890T,  pp.  284  ff. 
Related  Land  Measures;  Proc.  B.I.A.  XXXVIIITAomontf  Arch.  Soc.  1942. 
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Tricha  Get  of  Ui  Douegan  (Aradh  Tliire)  is  bulked  with  Urmhumhan  since 
(at  all  events  after  the  flight  of  the  Clann  Brian  Euadh  into  it  after  Dysert 
O’Dea  in  1318)  it  had  lost  its  ancient  identity,  and  Eli  and  Ui  Cairin  Deanery 
is  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  Tricha  Get  of  Eli  Ui  Gearhhaill  save  that 
some  portion  had  been  ceded  to  Cashel  Diocese  in  the  12th  century  A® 

Turning  from  these  considerations  to  the  discussion  of  the  ancient  Coarb- 
ships  of  Killaloe,  we  may  commence  in  the  far  west  with  the  Termons  of 
St.  Senan  of  Iniscathaigh.  These  present  a most  complicated  problem  since, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  western  parishes  of  Killaloe  owe 
their  present  bounds  to  the  fact  that  they  W'ere  in  ancient  times  part  of 
the  ‘ Tarmon  ’ lands  of  Iniscathaigh,  it  is  very  difficult  to  he  sure  in  any 
particular  case.  Elsewhere  I have  examined  this  problem  at  length  without 
coming  to  any  completely  satisfactory  conclusions. A Confirmation  ‘futuram 
rei  memoriam  ’ issued  in  1400  from  Eome  regarding  the  erection  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  Major  at  Iniscathaigh  which  replaced  the  old  monastic 
church  there.  It  set  out  “ the  immemorial  foundation  of  the  said  Church 
hy  certain  devout  nobles  of  these  parts  in  honour  of  God,  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  the  said  Saint  (Senan)  of  its  suhsequent  erection  by  them  into 
a Collegiate  Church  major  and  of  its  endowment  for  a Prior  and  24  perpetual 
Chaplains  with  lands,  glebes,  meadows,  pastures,  fisheries,  and  other 
goods.  ”21  The  Dissolution  Inquisition  of  1604  sets  out  that  Saint  Senan 

formerly  Bishop  of  Iniscathaigh  was  seized  of  16  quarters  of  land,  three  of 
these  lying  in  Killtylline  in  the  harony  of  Clonderlaw,  three  in  Beallantallinge 
in  the  Barony  of  Moyarta,  four  called  Kilrush,  one  named  Kilnagallagh  and 
Moyasta  in  Klifearagh  and  another  called  Kilcredaun.  The  16  quarters 
were  called  Termon  Senain.”22  It  appears  further  from  the  Inquisition  that 
the  Termon  lands  came  in  due  course  to  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  as  was  ordained  by  the  Decrees  of  the  early  Synods  of  the  12th 
century.  From  these  papers  it  is  clear  that  the  present  parish  of  Kilrush 
represents  an  ancient  portion  of  St.  Senans  termon.  It  consists  of  the  ‘four 
quarters  ’ referred  to  in  the  Inquisition,  including  the  island  of  Iniscathaigh, 
and  was  granted  to  Xicholas  Cahane  by  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ‘‘  the  said 
Nicholas  being  called  as  were  his  ancestors,  Coarbs  of  Termon  Senain,  that 
is  overseers  and  keepers  of  the  said  four  quarters  of  Kilrush.  ”23  Whether 
any  other  of  the  diocesan  piarishes  owes  its  origin  to  these  termons  of  Senain 
it  is  hard  to  determine.  There  is  still  a townland  of  ‘ Tarmon  ’ at  Knock 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmuiry  MacMahon.  ‘ Cnoc  ’ appears  as  a parish  in  the 
Sweetman  Taxation  list,  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  ‘ Kilmurry  ’ in  Dr. 
Eider’s  time.  It  may  represent  an  ancient  termon  of  St.  Senan.  The 
privileges  of  the  Coarb  family  of  Iniscathaigh  are  given  in  an  Inquisition  of 

^9  ibid. 

20  See  my  paper  on  Iniscathaigh  and  its  Collegiate  Church  in  Journ.  Thomond  Arch. 
Soc.  1940,  pp.  14  ff. 

21  Cai.  P.  Letters,  V.  p.  271,  (A.D.  1400). 

22  Frost,  History  of  Clare,  p.  86. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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1576.  The  Coarb  bad  four  acres  and  a castle  then  newly-built — on  the 
island  apparently.  He  bad  a tax  on  each  boatload  of  oysters  (from  the 
adjoining  beds,  now  worked  out)  going  to  Limerick  once  very  year,  and 
another  from  every  boat  of  herrings,  besides  tithes,  altarages  and  other 
emoluments.  The  ‘ Compossicion  Book  of  Connaught  ’ shows  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  in  possession  of  'chiefry  from  12  out  of  the  65  quarters  of  east  Corcu 
Baiscinn  and  from  37  out  of  67  quarters  in  west  'Corcu  Baiscinn  but  the  actual 
divisions  are  not  specified. The  Coarb  family  of  Iniscatbaigh  possessed  the 
Bell  of  -St.  Senan  until  modern  times. 

We  may  now  consider  a further  group  of  parishes  in  respect  of  which  there 
is  concrete  evidence  that  a Plebania  or  Converbiatus  with  its  attendant  family 
of  Coarhs  survived  into  the  diocesan  dispensation.  These,  besides  Kilrush 
and  possibly  Knock  already  mentioned,  are  Tuamgraney,  Dysert  Tola  (als 
Dysert  O’Dea),  Tulla,  Moynoe,  and  Tuamfinlough  in  Clare  and  Clonfert 
Molna  (als  Kyle)  and  Rosorea  east  of  the  Shannon. 

With  the  exception  of  Iniscaltra  and  Iniscathaigh,  Tuamgraney  of  Tarmon 
Ui  Grada  as  it  is  so  often  called,  was  probably  the  most  important  monastic 
site  in  Clare.  Its  Round  Tower  has  noAV  vanished,  but  its  11th  century  parish 
church  is  still  in  use  for  public  worshij).  The  patrons  are  St.  Cronan  and 
St.  Coolan — the  latter  of  Iniscaltra.  Its  Converbiatus  or  Plebania  is 
mentioned  many  times  in  the  Cal.  P.  Letters  and  other  papers  in  the  period 
between  1300  and  1500.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rider  in  1622.26  It  is 
called  ‘ Termonygradie  ’ in  the  Compossicion  Book,^'^  and  its  extent  given 
as  18  quarters.  It  is  here  described  as  a ‘ Spiritual  Living  ’ which  had  come 
to  be  Her  Majesty’s  property  as  such.  With  this  view  in  respect  of  this 
and  other  ancient  -church  lands  Dr.  Rider  m-akes  emphatic  -and  apparently 
justifiable  issue. 2®  He  complains  that  they  had  been  held  by  lay  “ detay- 
nours  ” and  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII  although  in  fact  they  bore  ‘ chiefry  ’ 
to  the  Bishop.  Thus  -the  old  Plebania  of  Tuamgraney  w-as  treated  as  the 
p-roperty  of  -a  -dissolved  religious  establishment  -although  in  fact  there  had 
been  no  such  establishment  there  since  before  Rathbre-asail.  The  Co-arb 
family  here — often  mentioned  in  the  records — was  Ui  Grada.  One  curious 
reference  in  C-al.  P.  Letters  described  how  on  the  death  of  an  Ua  Grada 
Coarb  in  the  15th  century,  another  me-mber  of  the  family  who  w-as  a monk 
at  Rati-spon,  came  home  to  Tuamgraney,  ‘ -threw  off  his  frock  -and  returned 
to  the  world,’  and  -refused  even  to  pay  the  Bishop’s  chief  rent.  The  adjoining 
parish  of  Moynoe  was  also  a ‘ Spiritual  Living  ’ per  the  Compossicion  Book, 
consisting  of  four  quarters — or  -the  -entire  of  the  present  ‘ civil  ’ parish. 29 


9'!  The  Inquisition  of  1576  is  printed  by  Begley  Diocese  of  Limerick  Vol.  I,  pp.  388 
ff.  ; and  see  Compossicion  Bk.,  p.  13. 

95  See  Westropp  on  the  ‘ Clogh  an  Oir  ’ with  an  account  of  the  Coarb  family  in  our 
Journal,  1900,  pp.  237  ff. 

96  Dwyer,  p.  136. 

9’^'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  12. 

98  Dwyer,  p.  139.  See  the  Bishop’s  ‘ ffirst  Complaint.’ 

99  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  7,  12. 
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Here  again  it  is  claimed  as  the  Queen's  property,  but  Dr.  Rider  claims  it 
in  right  of  his  See  and  describes  it  as  a ‘ Converbiatus.’  It  is  called  the 
Hospitall  ’ in  some  papers  though  there  is  no  trace  of  a religious  found- 
ation.It  may  have  formed  part  of  Termon  Ui  Grada  adjoining,  though  this, 
or  the  significance  of  the  ‘ Hospitall  ’ description  are  not  clear  to  me. 

The  modern  ‘ civil  ’ parish  of  Dysert  north  of  Ennis,  represents  the 
monastic  termon  surrounding  the  old  and  well-known  site  at  Dysert  Tola  or 
Dysert  iO'’Dea.  The  Round  Tower  and  the  fine  Crozier  of  St.  Tola  of  Clonard, 
the  founder,  have  survived.  The  termon  consisted  of  4 quarters  claimed  by 
Dr.  Eider  as  a ‘ Converbiatus  ’ in  1622.  The  Coarb  family  here  was  O’Dea, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  them  through  their  Guardian  endeavouring  to 
establish  their  claim  to  their  ‘ ancient  inheritance  ’ as  late  as  1661.^1 

Tulla  or  Tulla  an  Easpuigh  contains  12  quarters'  and  was  a ‘ Converbiatus 
per  Dr.  Rider’s  return  of  1622.  The  bounds  of  the  modern  ecclesiastical 
parish  remain  exactly  as  they  were  in  ancient  times  in  both  the  C^atholic 
and  Protestant  economy.  There  was  also  a notable  Ms.  Book  of  St.  Mochulla 
which  is  now  lost.  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  mention  of  the  Coarb 

family. 32 

The  ancient  parish  of  Tuamfinlough  (now  in  the  union  of  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus)  was  specifically  mentioned  as  a ‘ Converbiatus  ’ in  Dr.  Rider’s 
return  of  1622,  though  he  only  claims  half  a ploughland.  It  has  a curious 
church,  rebuilt  by  the  Normans,  and  is  mentioned  in  AFM  as  early  as  944. 
In  Cal.  P.  Letters  there  is  mention  of  a minor  benefice  within  it  by  name 
‘ Timorlocka  ’ which  suggests  that  the  crannbg  on  its  lake  might  repay 
investigation. 

Crossing  the  Shannon  to  the  eastern  bounds  of  the  diocese  we  find  a 
quite  remarkable  example  of  the  survival  of  a monastic  termon  in  the  ‘ civil  ’ 
parish  of  Kyle  east  of  Roscrea — or  Coill  Cluain  Fearta  Molua,  to  give  it  its 
ancient  title  from  the  Cal.  P.  Letters.  It  consists  of  the  four  quarters  of 
land  claimed  in  1622  by  Dr.  Rider  in  right  of  his  See.  He  calls  the  parish 
‘ Clonfert  Mulloe  als  Kilnacorbe.’^s  Here  the  Coarb  family  has  persisted  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  almost  to  our  own  time.  This  is  the  Ui 
Duigin  (Deegan)  of  Cloncoose.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found  together 
with  the  story  of  the  ancient  bell  of  St.  Molua  which  they  held  all  the 
centuries  up  to  that  time,  in  one  of  the  earliest  issues  of  our  Journal,  by 
T.  L.  Cooke,  the  historian  of  Birr.®^  How  old  their  connection  with  Kyle  is 
taiay  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  interesting  12th  century  Ms.  life 
of  St.  Molua  there  is  mention  of  a Bishop  Degan  of  ‘ Ath  Degan  ’ who 
visited  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 3^  It  is  clear  from 


30  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

31  Dwyer,  p.  333,  quoting  from  Bishop  Worth’s  Notebook  of  1661. 

32  Westropp  in  our  Journal,  1894,  pp.  337,  gives  an  account  of  the  Book  of  St. 
Mochulla  and  its  contents. 

33  Dwyer,  p.  128. 

34  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  1852/3,  pp.  47  fi. 

35  See  Kenney  Sources  for  the  Early  History  of  Ireland,  I,  p.  219. 
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Kenny  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Coarbs  of  Kyle.  Dr.  Eider  tells  us 
also  that  in  1622  a Mass  Priest  was  maintained  in  ‘ Kilclonfert  Mullo  ’ by 
‘ William  Duigan  the  Corbe.’s®  The  parish  came  into  Killaloe  diocese 
rather  than  Ossory  perhaps  because,  as  we  read  in  Vita  Moluae,  when  the 
Saint  was  in  extremis  he  left  his  teianon  to  St  Cronan  of  Eoscrea — ‘ tecum 
relinquo  locum  meum  ut  ilium  a persecutoribus  defendas.’  The  old  termons 
of  St  Cronan  at  Eoscrea  present  a more  complicated  story.  Here  there  are 
references  to  a ‘ Plebania  ’ and  it  is  clear  that  the  Coarb  family  was  that 
of  Ua  Cuanain.  But  in  the  early  13th  century  when  ‘ Murgh  O’Brien  ’ : 
threatened  the  Norman  colonies  in  Urmhumhan  and  Eli,  Geoffrey  de 
Marisco  went  to  Eoscrea  to  build  a defensive  Mote  on  the  Church  lands. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  O’Heney.  In  the  end  there  wa.s  a compromise 
and  the  termons  of  Cronan  around  Eoscrea  were  given  to  the  King  in 
exchange  for  lands  in  the  Eoyal  Manor  of  Newcastle  Lyons  in  Co.  Dublin. 
The  expression  the  ‘ Kingsland  ’ was  known  in  Eoscrea  until  recent  times. ' 
Later  this  ‘ Kingsland  ’ became  a Butler  Manor  by  Royal  grant.  The 
Coarb  family  provided  the  only  “ Bishop  of  Eoscrea  and  Eli  ” in  the  interval  ’ 
between  Rathbreasail  and  Kells  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a ' 
separate  diocese  and  their  name  is  also  found  on  the  shrine  of  the  Book  of  ■ 
Dimma.  ! 

Before  leaving  these  parishes  which  owe  their  existence  to  an  ancient  i 
monastic  termon,  it  is  well  to  refer  to  two  others — viz.,  Lorrha  and  Corbally.  ! 
One  would  have  expected  to  have  found  both  surviving  like  Eoscrea  and  ' 
Clonfert  Molua  into  the  diocesan  system  with  Coarbs  and  a Plebania.  But 
here  in  both  oases  there  was  a community  of  Celi  De  surviving  the  Danish  i 
wars  and  in  existence  up  to  the  11th  century  land  both  followed  the  example 
of  ISO  many  other  of  the  old  monasteries  by  adopting  the  rule  of  the  Aroasian  i 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine.®®  Their  ancient  termons  became  the  diocesan  \ 
parishes  of  Lorrha  and  Corbally,  both  served  by  the  Augustinian  Priories  of  : 
these  places.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Corbally  lies  in  separated  divisions  ; 
partly  in  Eli  and  partly  in  Ui  Cairin,  isuggesting  a donation  in  ancient  times  i 
from  both  these  old  races.  In  respect  of  Lorrha  we  must  also  note  that  the  j 
family  of  Ui  Hogan  (the  ancient  Ui  Forrgo  of  Ard  Croine)  are  persistently  | 
connected  with  the  house  as  Priors  in  mediaeval  times — the  last  Prior  was  j 
of  the  family  .and  was  murdered  by  the  Ui  Cinneide — perhaps  in  a struggle  ■ 
for  the  termon  lands  which  he  had  on  i-oyal  lease.®®  This  same  family  also 
figures  as  the  farmers  of  the  whole  of  the  present  ‘ civil  ’ parish  of  Ardcromey  | 
(about  1,000  lacres  by  the  Civil  Survey)  which  remained  with  them  up  to  | 
Cromwelk'S  time.  It  was  a Church  property,  and  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  i 
had  a Manor  there  in  Norman  times  with  a .curious  conjoined  Church  and  ; 


Dwyer,  p.  144. 

For  a fuller  account  see  my  “ Diocese  of  Killaloe  in  the  13th  Century  ” in  Journ. 
Thomond  Arch.  Soc.  (1939),  pp.  145-6. 

38  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  development  see  ‘ The  Aroasian  Order  in 
Medieval  Ireland’  by  Revd.  P.  Dunning  in  Ir.  Hist.  Studies,  iv,  16,  1945. 

89  For  an  account  see  my  paper  on  the  Manor  of  Ardcroney  in  Malm  of  1937. 
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castle,  the  i’uiiis  of  which  lie  heside  the  Nenagh-Borrisokane  Road.  It  is 
claimed  as  episcopal  mensal  lands  in  1622.  The  whole  suggests  that  the 
area  of  this  parish  may  have  been  once  portion  of  the  termon  of  Lorrha. 
It  was  certainly  church  property  from  very  early  times. We  must  also 
refer  to  the  old  termon  lands  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Tir-dha-glas 
(Terry glass).  Unlike  Lorrha  it  had  been  completely  destroyed  and  deserted 
during  the  Danish  wars,  and  in  later  times  while  its  2Jaruc/u’a  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  the  modern  ‘ civil  ’ parish  of  the  same  name,  its 
mensal  lands  were  taken  over  by  the  Ui  Cinneide  and  indeed  their  chief  seat, 
the  castle  of  Lackeen,  is  found  upon  them.  Dr.  Eider  here  claims  only  one 
ploughland  which  he  says  is  detained  by  ‘ the  Kennedys  and  others. It 
was  also  the  centre  of  a Norman  colony  in  the  early  13th  century  which  no 
doubt  helped  to  destroy  its  ancient  identity.  In  like  case  was  the  equally 
famous  monastic  centre  across  the  lake  of  Iniscaltra.  Here  indeed  there 
is  no  religious  foundation  in  diocesan  times.  The  early  mensal  lands 
apparently  only  comprised  the  island  itself,  and  this  was  so  in  Dr.  Eider’s 
time, but  the  modern  ‘ civil  ’ parish  of  the  same  name  has  quite  a large 
tract  of  country  on  the  mainland.  Both  this  parish  and  Clonrush  were  once 
in  Co.  Galway,  but  have  been  back  in  Clare  since  1899. There  is  no 
mention  of  a Coarb  or  of  a Plebania  in  later  times,  but  a family  whose  name 
Dr.  Macalister  describes  as  ‘ impossible  ’ from  the  reading  in  the  Cal.  P. 
Letters  apparently  provided  the  incumbents  over  a long  period  in  pre- 
Eeformation  times.  The  name  which  puzzled  Macalister  was  Maol  Omphile, 
of  Danish  origin,  I think,  now  rendered  locally  ‘ Molampy,’  and  still  found 
in  this  form  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.^^ 

In  the  same  way  there  is  no  trace  that  I can  find  in  t-he  diocesan  economy 
of  the  termons  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr.  The  monastic  establishment  there 
seemis  also  to  have  been  (Overrun  at  an  early  date,  and  if  there  were  any 
termons  left  they  must  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Ui  Cearbhaill  and  finally 
extinguished  in  the  Marian  plantation.  The  adjoining  small  parish  of  Lockeen 
however  is  of  interest.  It  seems  to  be  the  Bade  Locha  Caoin  shown  in 
MacFirbis’s  list  of  extinct  Bishoprics  in  R.I.A.  Mss.  But  it,  too,  had  lost 
its  identity  and  Bishop  Rider  claims  no  lands  in  either  parish. 

Turning  from  those  parishes  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty  as 
survivals  of  ancient  plebania,  we  find  in  the  diocese  a niunber  of  others  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  permissible  to  deduce  that  their  bounds  have  some 
relation  to  ancient  termons  or  ‘ diserts  ’ of  mO(nastic  times.  These  are  (i) 
in  Clare,  Dromcliffe,  Killimer,  Kilfearagh,  Kilnaboy,  Eathblathmac 
Kilnamona,  Kildysert,  als  Disertmuruly,  Doora,  Templemayley,  Kiltenanlea, 


*0  Ibid.  Dwyer,  p.  138. 

^2  Ibid.,  p.  107. — ‘ Cure  nob  served,  being  an  island  and  but  one  house.’ 

*3  Vide  n.  16,  supra. 

See  Macalister  ‘The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Inis  Cealtra  ’ in  Proc.  R.I.A. 
XXXIII  (1916),  pp.  107-8.  The  benefice  which  puzzled  Dr.  Macalister  (p.  107)  is  that 
of  Castletown  Aradh  (Baile  Caisleain  Aradh)  on  the  Tipperary  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  in  Inis  Cealtra  psh. 
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Kiltola,  and  Kilmayley;  and  in  Ormond  and  Eli,  Birr,  Loughfceen,  Kilkeary, 
Latteragh,  Kilcoleman,  Kilcummin  Eli,  Kilruane,  and  Ballygibbon  als 
Diserthene,  and  Thome  St.  Donain  or  Templedowney. 

We  may  deal  with  these  shortly  by  saying  that,  besides  the  actual  place- 
name  in  each  case,  there  is  little  evidence  to  go  upon  that  they  were  originally 
monastic  termons.  Exceptions  are  Rathblathmac,  Kilnaboy,  and  possibly 
Kilnamona.  Parishes  with  dedications  to  Our  Lord  or  the  Blessed  Virgin 
are  omitted  from  this  list  as  none  of  them  are  found  in  the  1302  list  under 
these  names  which  are  later  in  date.  Examples  are  Kilchreest,  Kilmurray, 
MacMahon,  Kilmurry  Ibrickane,  Kilmurry  na  nGall.  Rathblathmac 
was  the  termon  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  St.  Blathmac.  The 
re-edification  of  its  church  in  the  12th  century  and  the  survival  of  an 
episcopal  staff,  and  the  record  of  a Round  Tower  clearly  prove  the  monastic 
origin.  There  is  no  trace  of  a Coarb  family  in  later  times,  but  Dr.  Rider 
claims  12  quarters  of  land  in  1622  for  his  See  in,  respect  of  Rath,  and  an 
additional  ‘ 5 quarters  and  ye  town  ’ in  respect  of  Kilnaboy.  The  whole 
17  are  bulked  in  the  Compossicion  Book  as  the  Bishop’s  property  under 
‘ Kinnaluye  ’ as  Dr.  Worth  astutely  points  out  in  1661.  Kilnaboy  survives 
under  that  name  as  a ‘ civil  ’ parish.  It  is  the  Gill  Inghine  Buidhe  of  AFM 
sub  an.  1599.  Its  termon  crosses  are  well  known  and  its  patron  ‘ Innywee 
is  still  honoured  all  over  Clare  with  blessed  wells.  I find  no  mention  of  a 
coarb  family.  Kilnamonas  ‘ termon  ’ of  4 quarters  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Worth  in  1661.  Dromcliffe  (now  better  known  as  Ennis)  was  clearly  a 
monastic  centre  in  pre-diocesan  days  with  its  Round  Tower  and  ruin  and  its 
12  quarters  of  land  in  Dr.  Rider’s  possession  in  1522,  and  mentioned  in  the 
Compossicion  Book.  There  are  no  early  references,  but  the  Cal.  P.  Letters 
records  over  a couple  of  centuries  (1300/1500)  the  persistent  attempts  of  a 
family  named  O’Meere  (Omygr,  etc.)  to  hold  on  to  its  rectory  and  vicarage 
as  clerics.  Dr.  Worth  records  (to  the  apparent  scorn  of  Canon  Dwyer  who 
inserts  exclamation  marks)  that  one  Patrick  Meere  commenced  a suit  in 
Chancery  in  1636  against  Bishop  Lewis  Jones  claiming  Dromcliffe  as  his 
ancient  inheritance.  All  this  suggests  that  the  12  quarters  were  an  ancient 
Plebania  and  that  the  0'’iMeeres  were  the  Coarbs.  The  family  name  still 
survives  in  the  locality. 

All  that  is  known  about  Kiltola,  Kiltenanlea,  Kilfearagh,  Doora,  and  the 
others  in  Clare  will  be  found  recorded  by  Westropp.  In  respect  of  Kiltenanlea 
it  is  well  to  note  that  Westropp  (at  p.  115)  was  in  error  in  reading  the 
‘ Enaohmor  ’ and  ‘ Enachbeg  ’ of  the  1302  list  as  Nenagh — they  were  minor 
benefices  or  ancient  termons  in  Kiltenanlea  about  Doonass  on  the  Shannon 
and  are  so  mentioned  in  the  Compossicion  Book. 

In  Tipperary  and  Eli,  Kilcoleman  is  described  in  Cal.  P.  Letters  as  the 
Church  of  St  Colman  the  Black.  Kilruane  may  be  an  ancient  termon  of 
St  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha.  It  contains  an  interesting  chui’ch  in  a huge  earth 
fort  at  Rathurles.  Kilcummin  Eli  has  for  its  patrotn  St.  Cuimin  Fada. 
Kilkeary  is  said  to  have  once  had  a convent  of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Cera. 
The  St.  Donain  of  Thome  (Toomeveara)  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
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but  the  parish  came  into  the  harnds  of  the  Canons  of  Monaincha  in  diocesan 
times,  and  they  had  a house  there  of  St.  Elair.^®  Ballygibbon  is,  of  course, 
Norman  in  that  form,  but  in  Cal.  P.  Letters  an  alias,  Diserthene,  is  always 
given.  There  is  still  a place-name  and  ring  fort  of  Rathenny  within  it. 
Latteragh  is  the  monastic  teimon  of  St.  Odhran,  and  here  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  old  paruchia  into  the  hands  of  the  diocesan 
Bishop  in  accordance  with  the  convocation  decision  of  the  clergy  in  1210 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Clommacnoise.  The  lands  were  let  hy  the  Bishop 
in  the  12th  century  to  the  Norman  de  Mariscoes  and  remained  with  them 
until  our  own  time  when  they  were  sold  by  the  Land  Commission  in  the 
Estate  of  Lord  Orkney.^® 

To  complete  our  survey  of  ‘ civil  ’ parishes  in  Killaloe  which  had  their 
origin  in  leoclesiastical  properties  we  may  mention  those  which  were  only 
instituted  in  diocesan  times  by  charters  to  new  religious  houses.  These  are 
(i)  in  Clare,  Clareabbey,  Killone,  Inchicronain  and  Inishdhadrum  or  Canons 
Island;  (ii)  in  Tipperary  and  Eli,  Cloghprior.  Westropp  has  dealt  with  the 
Clare  charters. Cloghprior  was  part  of  the  grant  of  Theobald  Walter  Butler 
about  1200  to  his  foundation  of  Augustinian  Canons  at  the  house  of  St. 
John  (Tyone)  near  Nenagh.^® 

Thus,  out  of  a total  of  116  diocesan  parishes  listed  by  Dr.  Eider  in  his 
Royal  Visitation  of  1622  somewhere  between  30  and  40  at  least  wHl  be 
seen  to  have  their  areas  as  survivals  of  ecclesiastical  lands  in  the  pre-diocesan 
period. 


*5  See  my  paper  on  this  Priory  in  Molua  (1940). 

The  transmission  is  worked  out  in  my  paper  on  13th  century  Killaloe,  cit.  n.  37, 
supra. 

See  his  paper  on  the  Augustinian  Houses  in  Co.  Clare  in  our  Journal,  1890,  pp. 
118  ff. 

48  For  an  account  see  my  paper  on  the  Priory  in  our  Journal,  1938. 
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THE  ‘ LAENIAN  ’ CULTUEE : A EEVIEW 
G.  F.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  Member. 

T7E0M  1932  to  1936  a Harvard  Archaeological  Expedition  carried  out  field 

work  in  Ireland.  During  that  time  the  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  H.  L. 

IMovius,  Jr. , carried  out  four  major  excavations  in  the  post-glacial  raised 
beach  of  Co.  Antrim  and  Co.  Down  and  subsequently  published  in  1942  a 
book  entitled  ‘ The  Irish  Stone  Age.  ’ The  first  part  of  the  book  considered 
the  chronology  of  the  late  glacial  and  early  post-glacial  periods  in  northern 
and  western  Europe,  and  the  second  part  the  Mesolithic  flints  of  the  raised 
beaches  of  the  North  Channel  and  their  relations  with  other  cultures.  The 
Irish  material  was  divided  into  Early  Larnian  and  Late  Larnian  cultures, 
while  the  later  Scottish  material  was  described  as  Obanian.  As  the  book 
appeared  during  the  war  only  a limited  number  of  copies  could  be  printed, 
and  many  of  these  w^ere  sunk  in  the  North  Atlantic;  the  same  printing 
difficulties  only  allowed  a very  brief  review  to  appear  in  the  Journal.^ 
During  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  book 
our  knowledge  of  the  Mesolithic  period  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Channel 
has  increased,  and  the  present  opportunity  seems  a suitable  one  to  review 
both  this  new  information  and  the  Mesolithic  material  presented  in  Dr. 
Movius’s  book  which  is  not  as  widely  available  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Though  repeated  acknowledgment  will  not  be  made  it  should  be  realised  that 
most  of  the  aspects  of  the  Irish  Mesolithic  referred  to  in  this  article  have 
also  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Movius.  His  book  has  a magnificient  bibliography, 
and  here  references  are  only  given  to  papers  from  which  points  of  detail 
arise  and  to  papers  published  after  the  appearance  of  the  book.  I have  to 
thank  Miss  H.  M.  Parkes  for  the  illustrations  of  the  artefacts. 

This  summer  has  seen  the  publication  of  Professor  Knud  Jessen’s  most 
important  ‘ Studies  in  Late  Quaternary  Deposits  and  Flora-History  of 
Ireland  ’ (Jessen,  1949),  and  this  paper  makes  it  possible  to  add  additional 
value  to  an  old  record  of  flints  from  a layer  of  peat  associated  with  the  raised 
beach  at  Portrush.  The  account  by  Patterson  (1896)  may  be  summarised  as 
follows — he  found  ‘ a flattened  heap  ’ of  ‘ about  80  flakes,  about  12  cores, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  chips  ’ of  flint  about  one  foot  under  the  upper 
surface  of  the  peat.  ‘ The  flints  were  firmly  packed  together.  ’ ‘ The  flints 

are  quite  unweathered,  and  unrolled.’  ‘ On  the  whole,  the  flakes  and 
cores  are  much  like  those  found  in  the  Larne  gravels,  with  the  marked 
difference  that  instead  of  being  rolled  and  weathered,  they  are  perfectly 
sharp  and  fresh.  The  flakes  measure  from  I inch  to  5 inches  long,  most  of 
them,  however,  being  about  3 inches.’  Professor  Jessen’s  examination  of  the 
Portrush  peat  shows  that  it  is  covered  by  beach  gravel  and  probably  formed 


1 Vol.  LXXIII  (1943),  26. 
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early  in  the  Atlantic  Period.  The  Portrush  flints  are  therefore  approximately 
contemporaneous  with  the  Late  Larnian  flints  in  the  upper  beach  gravels  at 
Cushendun,  and  though  they  have  never  been  illustrated  they  may  be  con- 
fidently assigned  to  the  Larnian  Culture.  The  flints  are  registered  in  the 
collections  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  but  are  temporarily  mislaid. 
During  his  excavations  at  Rough  Island,  Co.  Down,  in  1936,  Dr.  Movius 
discovered  an  undisturbed  midden  of  shells  overlying  the  raised  beach  but  its 
content  of  worked  flint  was  very  small.  Though  no  well  typified  implements 
were  found  Dr.  Movius  felt  that  the  character  of  the  flints  was  Mesolithic 
rather  than  Neolithic. 

In  1946  I discovered  at  Eockmarshall,  Co.  Louth  (Mitchell,  1947),  a 
small  undisturbed  shell-midden  which  yielded  a few  typical  if  small  Larnian 
flints  (Fig.  1,  A,  C,  D)  together  with  two  bone  points,  one  made  from  a 
dog  bone  (Fig.  1,  F)  and  one  from  a fish  bone  (Fig.  1,  E)  and  remains  of 
Crustacea,  fish  and  a porpoise.  The  midden  must  have  accumulated 
immediately  after  the  maximum  of  post-glacial  submergence  as  the  shells 
had  been  thrown  down  in  a small  hollow  between  the  scarp  cut  in  the  local 
moraine  at  the  maximum  of  submergence  and  the  earliest  storm-beach  left 
by  the  retreating  waves.  The  excavation  of  a second  midden  nearby®  in 
1948,  showed  that  the  sea  had  washed  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  middens, 
drawing  some  of  the  shells  away  to  incorporate  them  in  the  beach  gravels. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  middens  were  built  up  immediately  after  the 
maximum  of  submergence.  Professor  Jessen  suggests  that  in  Ireland  the 
maximum  of  post-glacial  submergence  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Period.  Recent  work  in  Scandinavia  has  shown  that  the  progress  of  sub- 
mergence and  re-emergence  was  very  complex,  and  the  maximum  of  sub- 
mergence in  Ireland  and  in  Scandinavia  may  not  have  been  contemporaneous. 
From  my  own  work  I am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  maximum  of 
transgression  in  Ireland  occurred  early  in  the  Atlantic  Period  rather  than  at 
its  end,  but  much  further  work  must  be  done  before  the  date  of  maximum 
submergence  can  be  fixed  with  certainty. 

These  middens  lay  at  the  foot  of  a low  ridge  of  moraine  that  formed  a 
peninsula  at  the  time  of  maximum  submergence,  and  also  in  1948  a large 
midden  was  found  in  a hollow  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  ridge  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  beach.  The  greater  area  of  the  midden 
was  buried  by  several  feet  of  re-sorted  moraine.  Two  trenches  at  right 
angles  were  carried  through  the  midden  but  only  a small  quantity  of  worked 
flint  was  found  though  this  included  leaf-shaped  flakes  (Fig.  1,  B),  a broken 
tanged  flake  and  some  core-rejuvenation  flakes,  all  in  Larnian  tradition  and 
closely  resembling  those  in  the  middens  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  below. 
Several  flakes  of  fine-grained  igneous  rock  and  one  of  chert  were  also  found. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  three  undisturbed  middens  so  far 
discovered  at  Eockmarshall  are  contemporaneous. 

The  upper  midden  also  yielded  several  elongated  beach  pebbles  whose 


2 To  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  County  Louth  Archaeological  Society. 


Fig.  l.—LARNIAN  IMPLEMENTS. 

A-D:  Flint;  E,  F:  Bone;  G:  Stone.  From  middens  at  Rockmar shall,  Co. 

Louth.  {All  nat.  size.) 
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ends  had  been  altered  by  rubbing  and  pounding  (Fig.  1,  G).  As  these 
objects,  though  relatively  large  in  size,  were  otherwise  identical  with  the 
‘ limpet-scoops  ’ of  the  Oronsay  middens  the  search  for  bone  objects  was 
intensified  in  the  hope  of  discovering  harpoons,  but  apart  from  a few  decayed 
fish  vertebrae  the  only  find  of  bone  was  part  of  the  shaft  of  a human  femur, 
7 inches  in  length.  As  this  originally  stout  bone  was  in  a very  decayed  state 
it  was  clear  that  conditions  in  the  midden  had  not  favoured  the  preservation 
of  bone.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  relatively  acid  conditions  produced 
by  the  overburden  of  re-sorted  moraine.  Remains  of  fires  were  numerous 
throughout  the  midden  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  prepared  hearths. 
Shells  seemed  to  have  been  pulled  aside  to  form  hollows  in  which  fires  were 
lighted. 

It  is  clear  that  on  this  former  small  peninsula  in  Co.  Louth  we  have  the 
first  Irish  Mesolithic  site  still  in  primary  position.  The  peninsula  may  have 
only  been  seasonally  visited,  but  the  finds  do  suggest  a small  group  of 
people  accompanied  by  their  dogs  squatting  near  the  edge  of  the  sea  where 
a fringe  of  open  storm  beach  lay  above  the  normal  range  of  the  tides.  The 
inland  forests  of  oak  and  pine  crowded  closely  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
beach.  These  ‘ strand-loopers  ’ chiefly  collected  shell-fish,  but  also  utilised 
fish  (perhaps  catching  them  in  the  nearby  lagoons  with  the  aid  of  bone 
points  used  as  gorges)  and  Crustacea  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  they  carried 
the  remains  of  a porpoise  back  to  the  midden.  Not  many  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  one  broken  piece  of  a human  femur,  but  one 
can  suggest  that  some  human  bodies  were  treated  with  scant  reverence. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  maximum  of  submergence  was 
contemporaneous  round  the  shores  of  the  North  Channel,  and  therefore  the 
Rockmarshall  midden,  the  Rough  Island  midden  and  the  Oronsay  middens 
should  be  contemporaneous  also.  The  Scottish  middens  yielded  bone 
harpoons,  several  of  which  closely  match  those  of  the  Azilian  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  These  middens  also  produced  abraded  beach  pebbles  (‘  limpet- 
scoops  ’)  and  some  flints  which  include  (according  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lacaille) 
leaf-shaped  flakes.  Thus,  from  its  stratigraphical  position,  the  culture  at 
Rockmarshall  might  be  styled  ‘ Ultimate  ’ Larnian  and  perhaps  equated 
with  the  ‘ Obanian  ’ of  Scotland. 

While  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Rockmarshall  culture  demon- 
strates that  it  is  late  in  time  the  flint  material  is  clearly  in  Early  rather  than 
Late  Larnian  tradition.  The  same  state  of  affairs  was  recorded  by  McCallien 
and  Lacaille  (1941)  at  Cambeltown  in  Argyllshire.  Here  the  implements 
were  mostly  obtained  from  a 3-inch  layer  lying  on  or  at  the  top  of  the 
raised  beach  deposits  ’ at  a height  of  thirty-two  feet  over  English  Ordnance 
Datum.  Many  implements  were  noted  to  be  heat-cracked,  which  suggests 
that  if  not  in  primary  position  they  had  not  been  transported  any  great 
distance.  As  at  Rockmarshall,  several  feet  of  re-sorted  boulder  clay  rested 
on  the  flint-rich  layer  and  this  probably  produced  conditions  unfavourable 
for  the  preservation  of  bone.  These  implements  must  have  been  deposited 
at  about  the  maximum  of  submergence  and  be  late  in  time,  but  never- 
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theless,  the  authors  summarise  their  views  as  follows — ‘ Our  Scottish  series 
most  closely  resembles  the  Early  Larnian  from  Movius’s  archaeological 
Horizons  1 and  2 at  Cushendun,  and  more  particularly  the  second  (the 
gravel  intercalated  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Lagoon  Silts  of  the  Antrim 
raised  beach)  with  its  distinctive  tool-forms  which  find  exact  parallels  in 
McCallien’s  and  Gray’s  Collections!’  At  Cushendun  both  lagoon  silts 
contain  pollen  and  Professor  Jessen’s  diagram  makes  it  possible  to  be  quite 
confident  that  the  intercalated  gravel  is  of  Boreal  Age.  Thus  the  Campbel- 
town flints  and  the  Cushendun  flints  that  they  resemble  so  closely  must  be 
separated  by  a considerable  interval  of  time  (an  interval  corresponding  to 
the  whole  Atlantic  Period  if  we  accept  Professor  Jessen’s  date  for  the 
maximum  of  submergence  in  Ireland). 

Thus  the  question  immediately  arises — Is  Movius  correct  when  he  sug- 
gests that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  small  implements  of  the  Early 
Larnian  industry  of  the  Irish  coast  developed  into  the  larger  implements  of 
the  Late  Larnian,  while  the  Early  Larnian  implements  of  the  Scottish  coast 
followed  an  independent  path  leading  after  the  absorbtion  of  some  foreign 
influences  to  the  Obanian  ? An  alternative  possibility  is  that  there  was  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Channel  during  the  late  Boreal  and  early  Atlantic 
a universal  ‘ Early  ’ Larnian  tradition  which  either  at  certain  sites  where 
outcrops  of  chalk  were  nearby  and  supplies  of  flint  were  abundant  (e.g.  Larne 
and  Glenarm)  developed  with  a local  exuberance  into  larger  and  coarser 
implements  of  ‘Late’  Larnian  type  or  else  enjoyed  a longer  or  shorter  acme 
when  a higher  degree  of  social  organisation  allowed  flint  to  be  traded  up  and 
down  the  Irish  coast  with  the  result  that  large  ‘ Late  ’ Larnian  implements 
appeared  at  some  distance  from  chalk  outcrops.  Dr.  Movius  states  that 
Late  Larnian  implements  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Kirk  on  the  main- 
land in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  ’ at  Rough  Island,  Co.  Do^vn,  while  on  the 
spit  of  raised  beach  gravel  on  which  the  port  of  Greenore  stands  in  Co. 
Louth  heavily  rolled  coarse  flakes  suggesting  Late  Larnian  affinities  have 
been  collected  by  Miss  Brodigan  and  Miss  Stacpoole.  The  collapse  of  such 
an  organisation  would  have  left  many  of  the  ‘ Ultimate  ’ Larnian  folk  of 
Ireland  dependent  for  their  supplies  of  flint  on  the  pebbles  and  small 
boulders  to  be  found  on  the  shore  washed  out  of  the  boulder  clay.  At  Rock- 
marshall  all  the  flint  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  such  a source,  and 
here  as  at  Campbeltown  efforts  had  been  made  to  use  other  stones  for  the 
manufacture  of  implements.  At  both  Rockmarshall  and  Campbeltown  the 
difficulties  of  securing  flint  led  to  the  late  use  of  small  implements  of  Early 
Larnian  appearance. 

One  may  also  ask — What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Ultimate  ’ Larnian  of  Rockmarshall  and  the  Obanian  of  Oronsay  other 
than  the  fact  that  at  Rockmarshall  conditions  did  not  favour  the  survival  of 
bone  whereas  at  Oronsay  bone  did  survive  ? The  answer  may  be  that  there 
is  no  difference.  If  the  harpoons  of  the  Scottish  Obanian  sites  had  not 
survived,  only  the  thumb-nail  end-scrapers  of  the  Early  Larnian  both  at 
Cushendun  and  at  Campbeltown  would  suggest  Azilian  affinities.  Are  we  to 
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assume  two  waves  of  Azilian  influence,  one  in  Early  Larnian  and  the 
second  in  Obanian  times  ? If  the  Azilian  only  arrived  in  Scotland  in 
Atlantic  times  it  seems  remarkable  that  it  did  not  bring  geometric  microliths 
as  well  as  harpoons.  The  discovery  of  two  micro-burins  at  Campbeltown 
and  one  at  Oronsay  suggests  that  Tardenoisian  influence  must  have  been 
faintly  felt  in  Scotland,  but  the  remaining  few  microliths  that  have  come 


Fig.  2.— the  ‘ LARNIAN  ’ CULTURE. 

Map  to  indicate  distribution  of  ‘ Larnian  ’ sites  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
extent  of  the  influence  of  Forest  Culture,  straij  ‘ Azilian  ’ finds  and  isolated 
finds  of  leaf-shaped  flakes  are  also  indicated. 


from  the  North  Channel  beaches  are  in  Upper  Palaeolithic  tradition  and 
show  no  trace  of  geometric  influence. 

When  Sir  Cyril  Fox  first  drew  attention  to  the  divergence  between 
Highland  and  Lowland  Britain  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  different 
effects  these  geographically  contrasted  regions  had  had  on  prehistoric  man 
during  the  Neolithic  and  later  periods.  It  seems  probable  that  this  diver- 
gence has  existed  ever  since  Tertiary  times  and  was  further  accentuated 
during  the  Quaternary  Era.  The  Highland  Zone  was  one  where  ice-sheets 
originated,  the  Lowland  Zone  one  where  ice-sheets  deployed,  and  when  the 
Pleistocene  ice  finally  melted  away  leaving  the  North  European  Plain 
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emergent  over  the  still  low-lying  sea  the  plain  extended  west  to  the  edge  of 
the  Highland  Zone.  On  the  plain  dense  forests  quickly  sprang  up  and  along 
the  lakes  and  waterways  Maglemose  man  established  his  Forest  Culture  from 
Yorkshire  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  Highland  Zone,  due  to  a combination  of 
exposure  and  soil  factors  the  woods  were  more  open  and  to  this  region  the 
larger  mammals  made  their  way,  followed  by  the  surviving  descendants  of 
the  Upper  Palaeolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Greater  exposure  to  the 
north  and  west  would  keep  the  woods  thinner  there  and  lead  the  stragglers 
on  through  the  Tweed  valley  (as  Mr.  Lacaille  has  suggested)  to  the  region 
of  the  North  Channel  where  the  sea  was  rapidly  gaining  on  the  land. 

Some  reached  Ireland  and  it  may  not  be  by  mere  hazard  that  we  first 
meet  their  Larnian  implements  not  on  the  sea  shore  but  at  Toome  Bay  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  apparently  associated  with  peat  of  Boreal 
age.  The  primary  record  (Whelan,  1933a)  gives  the  following  section  based 
on  an  excavation  which  yielded  numerous  flint  implements — 

A 16"  golden  lacustrine  sand  with  peaty  layers 

B 11"  diatomaceous,  implementiferous  peat,  dated  by  Erdtman  to 
the  transition  from  ‘ Boreal  ’ to  ' Atlantic  ’ times,  resting  on 
C greenish-grey  sand  grading  in  places  into  gravel 

A footnote  states — ‘ The  mutual  relations  of  the  artifacts  and  the  eroded 
peat  surface  in  and  on  which  they  are  found,  and  with  which  they  appear 
to  be  exclusively  associated,  have  not  yet  been  fully  studied  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  a major  excavation.’  In  a later  paper  (Whelan,  1933b)  it  is  stated — 
‘ Below  the  Lough  Neagh  submerged  peat  is  found  a flint  industry  of  late 
Upper  Palaeolithic  facies  and  marked  Aurignacian  tradition.  ’ Referring  to 
this  site  Movius  (1942)  says  that  the  implements  wdiich  he  assigns  to  the 
Early  Larnian  Culture  ‘ are  sealed  below  Boreal  peat.  The  peat  itself 
appears  to  be  archaeologically  sterile.  Quantities  of  artifacts,  however,  as 
well  as  bones  of  Red  Deer,  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  lower  sand.  Deposit 
C,  and  several  implements  have  been  found  in  situ  in  this  layer  at  points 
where  the  overlying  peat  layer  still  exists.’  There  is  obviously  confusion 
here  as  to  the  vertical  range  of  the  artifacts,  and  as  the  type  collection  of 
material  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  includes  in  addition  to  the  flints 
figured  by  Whelan  and  Movius  a broken  Campignian  pick  and  two  small 
conical  cores  from  which  narrow  flakes  have  been  struck  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  the  whole  collection  can  have  come  from  below'  the  peat. 

In  1934,  Jessen  made  some  limited  excavations  to  examine  the  peat  and 
recorded  (1949)  the  followdng  section — 

A Sand,  some  of  wdrich  could  only  have  been  recently  deposited 
B Sw'amp-w'ood-peat  of  late  Boreal  age 
C Sand 

Pieces  of  w'orked  flint  were  found  at  several  places  in  the  sand,’  one  at 
least  in  Layer  A,  several  in  Layer  C,  ‘ and  Mr.  Whelan  agreed  that  they 
could  be  assigned  to  the  Toome  Bay  Culture.  Without  doubt,  these  flint 
implements  that  were  collected  from  the  sand  w'ere  lying  in  a secondary 
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position,  but  as  several  of  them  were  found  below  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  peat,  as  far  down  as  the  water  made  it  possible  to  dig,  the  Toome 
Bay  Culture  must  be  older  than  the  peat.’  Though,  as  Whelan  states,  the 
site  still  awaits  full  study  it  seems  legitimate  to  adopt  the  view  that  at  this 
inland  site  some  Early  Larnian  material  does  occur  below  Boreal  peat. 

We  next  meet  the  Early  Larnian  folk  later  in  the  Boreal  period 
at  Cushendun  and  note  at  once  that  the  leaf-shaped  flake  and  thumb-nail 
scraper  are  now  included  in  their  repertoire.  Can  we  be  sure  that  the  harpoon 
and  the  limpet-scoop  were  not  added  at  the  same  time?  The  harpoon  and 
other  implements  of  bone  or  horn  could  not  survive  in  beach  deposits  and  the 
stone  limpet-scoop  under  even  trifling  wave  action  would  soon  cease  to  be 
distinguishable  from  the  other  beach  pebbles. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  harpoons  from  the  caves  and 
middens,  there  are  two  chance  finds,  one  from  near  Kircudbright,  the  other 
from  near  Shewalton,  Ayrshire.  Outside  the  North  Channel  region  the 
only  other  traces  of  Azilian  influence  we  have  in  Britain  are  two  further 
harpoons,  one  from  Victoria  Cave,  Settle,  Yorkshire  (noted  by  Breuil  to  be 
iof  early  type)  and  the  second  from  the  shore  at  Whitburn,  Durham. 
Azilian  influence  is  thus  confined  to  Northern  Britain  and  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  it  was  on  the  Boreal  shores  of  the  North  Channel  that  the 
unprogressive  epi-Palaeolithic  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Creswellian  caves  met  a group  of  early  Azilian  folk  who  had  wandered  along 
the  shores  of  a rapidly  rising  Atlantic  ocean  whose  waters  have  since  engulfed 
their  intermediate  stations.  If  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  these  Azilian 
folk  did  leave  Spain  at  an  early  date,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  geometric 
microliths  and  painted  pebbles  in  the  ‘ Azilian  ’ material  of  Scotland.  These 
j)eople  must  have  used  their  harpoons  and  thumb-nail  scrapers  on  the  coasts; 
why  should  they  not  have  developed  the  leaf-shaped  flake  ? This  flake  as 
we  see  it  most  highly  developed  in  the  hands  of  the  Neolithic  Bann  folk  was 
undoubtedly  a knife  for  fiiletting  fish;  why  should  it  not  have  performed  this 
function  throughout  its  long  archaeological  history? 

Thus  I would  unite  the  Early  Larnian,  Late  Larnian  and  Obanian  of 
Movius  into  a single  Larnian  tradition  arising  out  of  the  fusion  in  north-west 
Britain  in  Boreal  time  of  Upper  Palaeolithic  survivors  from  Britain  with 
Azilian  wanderers  from  Spain,  wanderers  who  had  started  on  their  journey 
before  a geometric  microlith  influence  had  been  added  to  the  culture  of  the 
areas  they  quitted.  I picture  this  tradition  as  permeating  both  shores  of  the 
North  Channel  (Fig.  2),  appearing  in  small  implements  where  and  when 
flint  was  scarce,  inflating  into  coarse  implements  where  and  when  flint  was 
accessible,  only  partially  revealed  to  us  where  the  material  was  swept  into 
beaches  by  the  rising  sea,  fully  revealed  where  late  middens  immune  from 
leaching  remained  above  the  edge  of  the  receding  sea. 

This  Larnian  tradition  appears  to  have  existed  in  isolation  until  the 
Atlantic  Period  was  established  when  it  became  tinged  with  influences  from 
the  Forest  cultures  of  the  North  European  Plain  and  the  Tardenoisian 
culture  of  the  lighter  soils.  Childe  has  collected  together  convincing  evidence 
to  illustrate  the  reality  of  Forest  Culture  influence  in  the  Forth  Estuary  and 
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has  shown  that  one  Oronsay  harpoon  ‘ has  no  parallels  in  the  south-west  i 
while  close  analogies  exist  on  the  Baltic  in  a very  early  Atlantic  context.’  ] 
Lacaille  has  discovered  a perforated  antler  axe-head  of  typical  Scandinavian  ( 
form  in  the  material  from  the  Oronsay  middens  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  i 
Glasgow.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  - 1 
this  influence.  At  Campbeltown  1,235  objects  attesting  man’s  attention 
were  collected  of  which  724  were  definable  artifacts.  One  of  these  artifacts,  i 
a pick  of  quartz,  was  considered  to  indicate  ‘ the  penetration  of  Forest  ; 
Culture  ’ into  the  area.  At  Larne,  over  5,000  Late  Larnian  implements 
were  excavated  by  Dr.  Movius;  not  one  of  these  showed  any  affinity  with  ' 
the  Forest  Cultures.  There  are,  however,  earlier  well-attested  records  of 
the  discovery  of  core  axes  of  Forest  Culture  type  in  isitu  in  the  Larne 
gravels  but  these  must  be  exceedingly  rare  if  the  large  number  of  imple-  'j 
ments  excavated  by  Dr.  Movius  represents  a fair  sample  of  the  contents  of 
the  gravels.  The  fact  that  in  the  Scottish  material  the  bone  implements  j 
of  the  Forest  Culture  (whose  chances  of  survival  must  be  very  small)  are  Ij 
not  seriously  outnumbered  by  the  stone  implements  of  the  same  culture  can 
be  taken  as  suggesting  that  this  influence  reached  Scotland  by  the  actual 
immigration  of  a small  group  of  Baltic  folk  and  not  by  the  slow  diffusion  of 
cultural  influence.  If  this  suggestion  is  accepted  then  the  Oronsay  harpoon  I 
of  ‘ very  early  Atlantic  context  ’ further  suggests  that  the  Oronsay  middens 
and  the  maximum  of  marine  transgression  can  be  dated  to  an  early  part  of 
the  Atlantic  period  rather  than  the  end  of  the  period.  ; 

The  Tardenoisian  influence  in  the  Scottish  raised  beach  material  also  j 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  tenuous.  Among  the  724  definable  artifacts 
at  Campbeltown  were  2 micro-burins  of  Tardenoisian  form.  Admittedly 
excavations  on  Tardenoisian  sites  have  shown  that  while  pieces  of  flint  may 
be  abundant  characteristic  implements  may  be  extremely  rare.  Never- 
theless, the  Campbeltown  discoveries  cannot  be  claimed  to  show  strong 
Tardenoisian  influence.  Breuil  has  recognised  one  micro-burin  in  the 
Oronsay  collections.  Movius  and  Lacaille  agree  that  the  few  microliths  that 
have  come  from  the  Irish  beaches  are  in  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  tradition. 
As  noted  above  there  is  no  trace  of  Tardenoisian  influence  in  the  Irish  i 
material. 

In  the  diatomite  of  the  River  Bann  leaf-shaped  flakes  reach  their  finest 
development  and  take  on  the  name  ‘ Bann  Flakes.’  Dr.  Movius  noted  of 
the  flakes  discovered  in  his  excavation  that  they  ‘ are  invariably  ridged  with 
edges  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  originally  struck.  ’ Of  one  showing  slight 
retouch  on  one  side  of  the  point  he  cites  Dr.  Jackson’s  suggestion  that  the 
retouch  would  serve  as  a rest  for  the  forefinger  if  the  flake  was  used  as  a 
knife.  The  nature  of  the  diatomite  indicates  that  the  site  can  only  have 
been  seasonally  occupied  and  Dr.  Movius  suggests  that  the  very  numerous 
hearths  he  discovered  were  the  remains  of  smudge  fires  used  for  drying  and 
smoking  fish.  Fish  such  as  salmon  would  certainly  be  filletted  before  being 
cured  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  think  of  these  sharp-edged  flakes 
(particularly  when  we  remember  the  moss-handled  examples  that  have  been 
recorded)  as  filletting  knives,  rather  than  as  unfinished  implements  or  as 
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units  of  a multi-pronged  fishing  implement.  As  polished  axes  and  neolithic 
pottery  also  occur  in  the  diatomite  we  are  not  surprised  that  pollen-analysis 
dates  this  to  the  Sub-Boreal  period.  Diatomite  containing  implements 
continued  to  accumulate  until  the  end  of  this  period  so  the  Bann  Flakes  at 
higher  levels  may  be  Bronze  Age  in  date. 

In  the  raised  beach  gravels  the  edges  of  the  leaf-shaped  flakes  have 
suffered  abrasion  from  wave  action,  but  the  Rockmarshall  examples  still 
preserve  relatively  sharp  edges  even  though  the  specimens  discovered  by 
excavation  are  presumably  those  discarded  by  the  Mesolithic  fisherman  as 
too  blunt  for  further  use. 

Isolated  leaf-shaped  flakes  have  also  been  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
usually  near  rivers,  lakes  or  bogs,  a distribution  that  emphasises  their 
probable  function  as  an  item  of  fishing  equipment;  some  of  these  finds  have 
been  noted  by  Eaftery  (1944)  and  Davies  (1948,  a & b).  The  flint  specimen 
from  Annaghmakerrig,  two  miles  south-east  of  Newbliss,  Co.  Monaghan  is  an 
especially  fine  one,  and  is  figured  here  (Fig.  3),  by  kind  possession  of  the 


Fig.  3.— LEAF-SHAPED  FLAKE. 

From  Annagh-ma-Kerrig,  nr.  Newbliss,  Co.  Monaghan.  It  is  labelled  as 
follows:  ‘ Elf  Stone.  Ancient  Celtic  spear-head.  Found  in  Annaghmakerrig 
Bog.  July,  1888.’  (Slightly  over  ^ nat.  size.) 
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owner,  Mrs.  Guthrie,  Annagh-ma-Iverrig  House.  The  Dublin  specimen  was 
recently  found  by  me  in  disturbed  midden  material  resting  on  the  raised 
beach  at  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin.  Mr.  Hartnett  has  shown  me  two  further 
specimens  which  recently  reached  the  National  Museum,  one  (P  1948 : 308) 
from  Castlereban  N.  Td.®  on  the  banks  of  the  E.  Barrow  in  Co.  Kildare,  the 
second  (P.  1948:  307)  from  Urlaur  Td.,  Co.  Mayo.  There  are  several  lakes 
in  this  townland  which  lies  about  six  miles  north  of  Ballyhaunis.  Both  the 
Museum  specimens  are  of  flint  about  3"  long  and  2"  broad  and  have  been 
thinned  at  the  base  on  the  bulbar  as  well  as  the  outer  surface.  The  chert 
specimen  from  Eaghly,  Co.  Sligo,  is  illustrated  in  the  Irish  Naturalist 
(D ’Evelyn,  1904,  PI.  15,  4).  Examples  from  estuary  of  the  Bann  are 
illustrated  by  May  and  Batty  (1948). 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  these  leaf-shaped  flakes  range  in  time  from  the 
Boreal  throughout  the  Atlantic  to  the  Sub-Boreal  period  and  we  can  agree 
with  Raftery  that  in  these  flakes  we  have  a tool  which  cannot  be  used  to 
define  a culture  but  one  which  may  indicate  a specialised  type  of  fishing, 
perhaps  in  Mesolithic  tradition.  Professor  Bersu,  who  has  recently 
excavated  two  house-sites  of  the  Early  Christian  Period,  one  in  the  Isle  of 
klan  and  the  second  in  Co.  Antrim,  informs  me  that  at  each  site  he  found  a 
flint  flake  showing  at  least  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  leaf-shaped  flakes 
from  the  Bann  Valley. 

Mr.  Hartnett  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  Kevin  Collection  (now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin)  which  largely  consists  of  material 
assembled  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Rotherham  of  Belview,  Crossakeel,  Co. 
Meath.  Many  of  the  specimens  bear  abbreviated  pencil  inscriptions  referring 
to  localities,  finders  and  dates;  these,  together  with  some  manuscript  notes 
of  Mr.  Rotherham’s,  make  it  clear  that  over  a long  period  of  years 
country  folk  were  bringing  chance  finds  to  Mr.  Rotherham.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  labelled  Ballinlough,  Ballyhist,  Belview  and 
Crossakeel,  and  as  these  names  appear  in  townlands  near  Mr.  Rotherham’s 
house  this  material  is  reliably  localised. 

The  material  is  very  mixed  in  age  but  it  does  include  a number  of 
specimens  in  typical  Larnian  style.  These  specimens  are  chiefly  of  chert 
(though  there  are  a few  of  flint)  and  include  flakes,  leaf-shaped  flakes  and 
perforators.  Other  leaf-shaped  flakes  in  chert  and  flint  in  the  collection 
come  from  the  valley  of  the  E.  Blackwater  nearby.  Though  Mr. 
Rotherham’s  interests  will  have  made  surface  collecting  unusually  intense 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  number  of  specimens  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  chance  losses  of  wandering  folk.  There  must  have  been  some 
settlement  of  people  using  chert  and  flint  in  Larnian  style  in  this  area  and 
a corresponding  site  has  been  entered  on  the  map  (Fig.  2). 

Because  tanged  flakes  of  flint  are  widespread  in  the  Isle  of  Man  Dr. 
Grahame  Clark  has  claimed  that  the  Bann  River  Culture  is  also  to  be  found 


3 IMahr’s  Riverford  Culture  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  review,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  river  drainage  in  this  townland  produced  a very  large  ‘ Riverford  ’-Club  and 
many  axes  of  stone. 
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on  that  island.  None  of  the  implements  have  been  discovered  by  scientific 
investigation,  and  the  illustrated  examples  do  not  appear  to  match  the 
material  from  the  north  of  Ireland  at  all  closely.  Until  further  evidence  is 
available  I think  it  unwise  to  assume  that  the  Bann  River  Culture  does  occur 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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THE  CARE  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND, 

1921-1948 

By  D.  A.  Chart,  I.S.O.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow. 

PERHAPS  the  first  really  significant  event  in  this  period  frona  the  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view  was  the  passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of 
1926.  It  affected  not  merely  those  structures  already  in  State  charge, 
but  the  innumerable  momuments  still  in  private  hands  and  likely  to 
remain  so. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  w'as  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  Act  was  given  for  consultation  an  Advisory  Committee,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  learned  institutions  and  societies — our  own  among 
the  number.  Until  the  Second  World  War  Dr.  Adolf  Mahr  acted  as  the 
Society’s  nominee  and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Praeger.  The  first 
chairman  was  the  Very  Rev.  W.  B.  Carmody,  Dean  of  Down,  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Other  bodies  sending  members  were  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  the  Belfast  Municipal  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery,  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Belfast  Naturalists  Field  Club,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  became  a member  ex  officio.  The  private 
members  comprised  persons  from  each  of  the  six  counties,  and  their  topo- 
graphical knowledge  and  familiarity  with  local  sentiments  and  conditions 
proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

To  this  committee,  under  the  1926  Act,  all  archaeological  finds  must  be 
reported  and  sent  for  inspection.  The  intention  of  this  provision  is  to  elicit 
and  place  on  record,  if  possible,  all  the  information  required  by  science  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  police  this  is  now  usually  achieved.  Of  course, 
the  ploughman,  builder’s  labourer,  or  small  farmer,  who  is  so  frequently  the 
finder,  is  seldom  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  and 
often  some  time  passes  before  it  is  complied  with,  but  when  it  is  brought  to 
his  notice,  and,  incidentally,  he  is  assured  that  by  report  and  inspection, 
he  will  lose  no  rights  of  ownership  he  may  possess,  he  readily  agrees  and  is 
often  glad  to  be  told  by  the  committee  the  probable  date,  purpose  and  history 
of  the  find.  Report  is  valuable,  too,  as  it  keeps  the  custodians  of  public 
collections  in  touch  with  finds  and  enables  them  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  any  suitable  object.  It  is  likely  that  much  fewer  unrecorded, 
or  very  imperfectly  recorded,  finds  have  of  late  passed  into  private  collections 
in  the  North. 

But  the  Advisory  'Committee  had  also  a much  more  difficult  and  onerous 
task.  This  wa'S  the  listing  of  monuments  in  private  custody  which  it  deemed 
worthy  of  special  protection  under  the  Act.  The  owner  in  each  case  was 
to  be  informed  that  his  monument  was  included  in  such  a list  and  of  the 
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consequence  which  followed — namely,  that  he  was  bound  under  heavy  legal 
penalty  to  acquaint  the  Ministry  of  Finance  two  months  beforehand  with 
his  intention  to  alter  or  destroy  ithe  structure.  This  interval  was  intended 
to  secure  time  for  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
opportunity  for  bodies  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  to  make  representations  to  the  owner,  and,  if  necessary,  direct 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  This  clause  of  the  Act  of  1926  does  not  fetter 
the  freedom  of  the  owner  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  monument  once  the 
two  months  notice  has  expired,  but  there  is  a safeguard  in  another  part  of 
the  Act  which  enables  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  parliamentary  concur- 
rence, to  make  a peremptory  Preservation  Order  giving  any  monument 
whatever  the  same  complete  protection  as  if  it  were  in  State  charge.  So 
far  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  noit  been  found  necessary.  Owners  are 
usually  quite  co-operative,  though  sometimes  a successor  in  title  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  original  notice  of  “ scheduling,”  as  it  is  called,  was 
given,  may  plead  ignorance  of  his  legal  obligation  in  regard  to  the  monument. 
Once  a monument  has  been  ” scheduled,”  a person,  not  the  owner,  who 
damages  or  destroys  it,  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
public  charge. 

The  Advisory  Committee  thus  was  confronted  with  the  task  of  surveying 
the  monuments  of  six  'Counties  and  deciding  which  of  them  merited  this 
degree  of  protection.  The  work  was  much  facilitated  by  Captain  Carlielle, 
in  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  had  furnished  copies  of  the  fieldmen’s 
reports  on  all  antiquities,  marked  as  such  on  the  6-inch  maps,  with  their 
geographical  positions.  This  list,  though  exceedingly  helpful,  was  not 
exhaustive,  for  the  fieldmen,  not  being  experts,  did  not  always  recognise  an 
ancient  monument,  and  well-informed  local  guidance  was  sometimes  not 
available. 

The  actual  recommendation  of  monuments  for  scheduling  was  entrusted  to 
county  sub-committees  formed  around  the  local  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  a nucleus.  To  prevent  the  administration  of  the  Act  being 
made  ridiculous  by  its  application  to  structures,  which  had  disappeared  since 
the  date  of  the  fieldmen ’s  reports,  the  sub-committees  were  asked  to  view 
each  recommended  monument  or  make  sure  of  its  existence.  This  in  itself 
was  no  small  work,  for  some  of  the  monuments  are  (Situated  on  lake  islands 
or  mountain  tops,  or  amid  a wilderness  of  bog  or  moor.  Lady  Dorothy 
Lowry-Corry,  a Vice-President  for  Ulster  in  this  Society,  dealt  with  her 
native  county  of  Fermanagh;  Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson,  Curator  of  the  Armagh 
Museum,  with  thait  county;  Mr.  W.  M.  May,  of  Coleraine,  with  Co.  London- 
derry. The  two  ‘‘  home  counties  ” of  Down  and  Antrim  were  handled  by 
sub-committees  in  Belfast.  These  had  the  advantage  of  the  aid  of  two  expert 
archaeologists  from  the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  Mr.  Oliver  Davies, 
Lecturer  in  Archaeology,  and  Mr.  Estyn  Evans,  Lecturer  (now  Professor) 
in  Geography.  The  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Lawlor  gave  the  Down  and  Antrim  sub- 
committees the  benefit  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of 
the  Christian  period  in  these  counties.  As  no  local  archaeologist  could 
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answer  for  fhe  whole  of  the  wide  county  of  Tyrone,  much  of  the  work  there 
was  done  by  Mr.  Oliver  Davies.  The  voluntary  sub-committees  worked  withi 
a zest  which  no  payment  could  have  secured.  The  schedules  for  Counties  i 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Down  and  Fermanagh  were  completed  and  published  in'  . 
the  Belfast  Gazette  of  29th  April,  1932,  and  those  for  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone  in  the  issue  of  the  same  gazette  dated  24th  April,  1936.  Tj. 

They  apply  the  degree  of  protection  already  described  to  several  hundred'] 
monuments.  In  Down  and  Antrim  the  scheduled  structures  are  largely  ofi^ 
the  Christian  era,  ecclesiastical  or  defensive  in  nature,  castles,  earthworks, 
churches,  abbeys.  In  the  other  four  counties  they  are  maiidy  prehistoric,  H 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  relation  to  these  that  scheduling  has  been  most  valuable,  ; 
as  they  are  often  in  remote  situations  and  so  overgrown  with  bramble,  furze,  |l 
bracken  or  heather  that  their  dimensions,  purpose  and  design  are  not  appre-  Ji 
hended,  and  the  small  farmer,  who  is  usually  the  owner,  might  well  considers 
an  elaborate  but  half-hidden  prehistoric  burial  monument  to  be  no  more  than 
“ a wheen  ouT  stones,”  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

Not  many  istructures  had  been  taken  into  actual  charge  by  the  State  in 
the  northern  counties  for  preservation  as  ancient  monuments  prior  to  1921.  j: 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  were  the  two  elegant  Cistercian  remains  of  Grey 
Abbey  and  Inch,  Co.  Down,  the  large  ramparted,  but,  as  excavation  showed, 
neither  defensive  nor  inhabited,  enclosure  of  the  Giant’s  Ring,  near  Belfast;  jj 
the  legendary  Emania,  now  known  as  Navan  Fort,  near  Armagh  City;  the  U 
sculptured  crosses  of  Tynan,  Co.  Armagh,  Donaghmore  and  Arboe,  Co.  1! 
Tyrone;  the  almost  thousand  year  old  sequence  of  buildings  on  Devenish  l| 
Island,  Lower  Lough  Erne,  with  monastic  erections  of  various  periods  and — ij 
a rarity  in  the  north — a complete,  undamaged  and  beautifully  built  round  , 
toW'er;  a group  of  early  churches  in  and  around  Dungiven  and  at  Maghera,  ' 
to  the  southward  over  the  Glenshane  Pass.  In  all  only  24  monuments  were 
in  State  charge  in  the  area. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  article,  this  number  has  been  more 
than  doubled  and  some  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisitions  have  been  f 
made.  In  1928  the  military  authorities  handed  over  Carrickfergus  Castle, 
the  unimpaired  stronghold  which  since  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  had 
guarded  the  road  along  the  northern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  curtain  i 
wall  was  intact,  though  in  one  or  two  places  incongruously  patched.  The  I 
keep  had  been  fitted  out  as  a storehouse,  and  in  the  yard  and  around  the 
entrance  were  all  sorts  of  modern  barrack  buildings.  These  were  removed, 
together  with  the  later  internal  adaptations  of  the  keep,  and  the  old  Norman 
castle  now  exhibits  its  full  strength  and  massive  proportions.  In  the  same 
year  romantic  Dunluce  Castle  on  its  high  lonely  tunnelled  rock  over  the 
restless  ocean  was  transferred  to  State  charge  by  the  12th  Earl  of  Antrim.  . 
There  the  debris  of  two  centuries  lay  among  the  old  walls,  but  when  it  was 
cleared  away  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  structure  became  more  apparent 
and  some  discoveries  were  made,  inotably  a souterrain  of  earlier  date  than 
the  castle,  running  under  the  north-east  tower,  and  a scratcliing  of  a galley  I 
of  Hebridean  type  on  a stone  in  what  may  have  been  a guardroom.  In  j 
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1926  Jordan ’is  Castle,  Ardglass,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bigger,  of 
Dublin,  executor  of  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  of  Belfast,  who  in  1911  had 
purchased  it  and  put  it  into  a state  of  repair.  Other  castles  received  include 
Sketrick  on  Strangford  Lough,  and  Harry  Avery’s,  Newtownstewart,  Tyrone 
(both  mediaeval).  Mountjoy,  near  Washing  Bay,  Lough  Neagh  (Elizabethan) 
and  Castle  Caulfield  (Jacobean,  but  rather  manor  house  than  castle). 

The  ecclesiastical  structures  acquired  include  the  remains  of  Franciscan 
friaries  at  Bonamargy,  outside  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim,  and  in  the  Balace 
demesne  at  Armagh,  bathhouses  at  Struell  Holy  Wells,  near  Downpatrick, 
and  a very  early  Christian  inscribed  pillar  stone  at  Kilnasaggart,  where  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  main  hne  crosses  the  Armagh-Louth  border. 

The  earthworks  and  forts  received  include  the  huge  Norman  mote-and- 
bailey  at  Dromore,  Co.  Down,  and  a stone  cashel  at  Drumena,  near  Castle- 
wellan,  Co.  Down,  containing  an  intact  and  accessible  souterrain. 

Amongst  the  prehistoric  acquisitions  are  the  famous  tripod  dolmen  of 
Legananny  (commanding  a wonderful  view  of  the  entire  Mourne  range),  and 
the  large  stone  circle  of  Ballynoe,  Downpatrick,  with  its  central  burial  mound 
(excavated  in  1937  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Van  Giffen,  an  eminent  Dutch  archaeologist). 

And  there  were  two  interesting  preservations  of  a less  remote  past — 
namely,  at  Ballycopeland,  near  Millisle,  in  the  Ards  Peninsula,  almost  the 
last  of  the  old  windmills  {complete  with  all  its  internal  machinery,  though 
some  of  the  timber  work  was  woim-eaten),  and  the  elaborate  and  beautiful 
iron  gates,  which  had  once  constituted  the  entrance  to  Richhill  Castle,  Co. 
Armagh,  but  are  now  at  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down. 

In  1934  the  Ancient  Monuments  Advisory  Committee  (deservedly  com- 
plimented three  years  later  by  statutory  promotion  to  the  status  of  a 
Council)  embarked  on  the  task  of  compiling  a descriptive  survey  of  all  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  entire  area.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  agreed  to 
publish  the  completed  work  if  sufficient  subscription  could  be  secured  to 
minimise  any  possible  loss.  This  was  effected  by  the  help  of  libraries  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  Committee  laid  its  plans  for  viewing  and  describing 
the  monuments  of  six  counties.  The  raths  and  forts  were  found  to  be  so 
numerous  that  their  inclusion  would  entail  an  undesirable  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  the  volume,  so,  except  for  very  notable  structures,  they  had 
to  be  reserved  for  treatment  in  future  County  Books.  It  was  fortunate  that 
this  decision  was  made,  for  the  Second  World  War  came  in  1939,  severely 
restricting  all  government  printing.  However,  the  reports  were  already  in 
type,  and  publication  was  made  in  March,  1940.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  the  book  was  called  a Preliminary  Survey,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  that  no  further  investigation  would  be  necessary.  But,  with  its 
authoritative  accounts  of  more  than  1,400  structures,  it  is  a very  fine  and 
full  work,  for  which  the  utmost  credit  is  due  to  the  public-spirited  voluntary 
efforts  of  Ulster  antiquarians  and  archaeologists. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  ISth  CENTUEY  LAND  TENUEB. 

By  John  Ainsworth,  Fellow. 

'"T'HEEE  is  an  almost  embarassing  amount  of  material — ^much  of  it  still 
in  private  hands — to  illustrate  the  relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  18th  century  in  Ireland.  While  one  effect  of  the  Land 
Acts  was  the  production  by  landlords  or  their  agents  of  certain  classes 
of  deeds  and  papers^  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Land  Commission, 
with  the  result  that  about  two  million  documents  are  now  in  the  custody  of 
its  Eecords  Branch,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  ren trolls,  valuations, 
tenants’  leases,  and  estate  maps  have  in  most  cases  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner  of  what  was  left  of  the  estate. 

Between  100  and  200  rentrolls  of  this  period  have  been  located.  They 
vary  widely  in  form,  from  hurriedly  written  scraps  of  paper,  on  which  the 
owner  of  an  estate  or  his  steward  has  scribbled  the  names  and  holdings  of 
half  a dozen  tenants,  by  way  of  an  aide-memoire , to  that  type  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  worker  in  genealogy  or  local  history — a well-written 
volume  which  will  supply  the  names  of  tenants  and  of  holdings,  acreage, 
details  of  tenure,  and  remarks  on  the  quality  of  the  land  and  on  the  way  in 
which  it  was  farmed.  From  about  1720  onwards  the  commonest  type  of 
lease  was  that  granted  for  three  lives  alone,  or  for  the  alternative  of  three 
lives  or  31  years;  and  as  the  lives  inserted  were,  in  four  cases  out  of  five, 
those  of  the  tenant  and  of  his  immediate  relatives,  it  is  obvious  how  much 
genealogical  value  they  have.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a single  example : 

Lease®  by  Edward  [Brabazon],  Earl  of  Meath,  to  Talbott  Keene 
of  Dublin,  gent.,  of  a piece  of  land,  with  the  new  house  and  stables  built  on 
it,  near  Bray;  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  of  tenant  and  of  his  sons  Thomas 
and  Christopher  Keene.  1693. 

Eenewed  to  Katherine  Keene,  the  tenant’s  widow,  for  the  additional  life 
of  Gilbert  Keene,  another  son  of  the  said  Talbott  Keene.  1700. 

Eenewed  to  James  Medlicott  of  Ardscoll,  Co.  Kildare,  esq.,  for  the  addi- 
tional life  of  John  Bagot  (aged  7),  second  son  of  John  Bagot  of  Nurney,  Co. 
Kildare,  esq.  1749. 

Eenewed  to  the  abovenamed,  for  the  additional  life  of  James  Medlicott, 
son  of  Edward  Medlicott  of  Dunmurry,  gent.,  1759. 

Eenewed  to  the  abovenamed,  for  the  additional  life  of  William  Burgh  of 
Bert,  Co.  Kildare,  esq.  1762. 

Eenewed  to  the  abovenamed,  for  the  additional  life  of  Frederick  William 


^ E.g.,  the  Letters  Patent  granted  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1666  and  subsequent 
years. 

2 Original  in  private  custody.  The  continuance  of  a holding  in  the  same  family  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  Kenmare  MSS.  (ed.  E.  MacLysaght),  pp.  254-7. 
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Hoysted,  son  of  James  Hoysted  of  Foxhill,  Co.  Kildare,  gent,  (on  the  death 
of  Gilbert  Keene,  the  last  of  the  original  tenant’s  family.)  1764. 

Two  rentals,®  which  were  made  in  1702-3  and  1727  for  the  4th  and  5th 
Earls  of  Fingall,  contain  much  information  about  an  estate  which  covered  a 
large  part  of  Cos.  Meath  and  Cavan  (8,194a.  3r.  28p.  Irish  in  the  latter 
county.)  In  1702-3  the  Co.  Meath  lands  were  valued  at  an  average  of  7/6 
per  acre;  Killeen  demesne  (then  described  as  “ very  good  ”)  was  set  for  8/- 
an  acre;  in  1715  the  rate  was  9/-  an  acre  without  the  mansion  house,  12/- 
with  it.  Fingall  House,  in  Church  Street  (then  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin) 
was  set  in  1702  for  a term  of  74  years,  the  rent  being  £5  for  the  first  13  years, 
then  £20.  The  following  entry  is  rather  fuller  than  most: 

“ Monistowne 

Meadstowne  & Mr.  Walter  Delmar  150 

Courtstowne 
Barrony  of  Navan 

The  Irish  Survey  makes  Monistowne 
to  conteyne 

And  the  English  Survey 

The  Irish  Survey  makes  Meadstowne  to 
conteyne 

And  the  English  Survey 

The  Irish  Survey  makes  Courtstowne  to 
conteyne 

And  the  English  Surve^- 


169a : Or : Op 
265;  2;  25 

242;  1:  00 
392;  1;  25 

218:  2:  0 
353:  3:  30 


“ Mr.  Delamar  hath  lett  all  the  premisses  to  one  Mr.  Dillon  at  46£ 
a yeare  more  then  than  the  above  rent.  Dillon  has  Built  a very  good 
Farme  house  upon  it,  made  many  Inclosures  and  greatly  Improved 
the  Boggs,  but  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  times  now  and  of  Dillons 
haveing  bestowed  all  his  Money  in  Buildeing  and  Improvements  he  is 
greatly  in  Arrear  to  Dellamar  and  will  probably  be  turned  out;  it  is 
well  worth  6s.  an  Acre.  To  these  Townes  a Comon  belongs,  and  Mr. 
Blith  hath  another  belongeing  Joyneing  to  it,  and  it  is  alleaged  that 
Mr.  Blith  or  his  Tenants  have  incroached  on  my  Lords  share  of  the 
Comon  which  ought  to  be  looked  after.” 

At  this  time  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  estate  lying  in  Co.  Cavan  was 
set  to  James  Reilly,  esq.,  whose  rent  was  £650  and  who  made  (‘‘as  I am 
Informed  ”)  £800  a year  out  of  his  undertenants.  This  may  have  been 
exceptional;  in  the  few  other  cases  where  undertenants’  rents  are  mentioned, 
they  are  only  10  to  20%  above  those  paid  by  the  principal  tenant.  Some  of 
the  comments  of  William  Weldon,  who  drew'  up  the  1727  rental,  are  signifi- 
cant. Of  Smithstown,  Co.  Meath,  he  says  ‘‘  . . . wants  Meadow  and  a good 
Tent.,  and  is  out  of  heart  . . .”;  Clonross  and  Derricks,  in  the  same  county 


3 Pi-eserved  at  Killeen  Castle,  Co.  Meath. 
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“ . . . are  good  Lands  if  in  good  hands,  but  these  and  other  farmes  on  this 
Estate  suffer  by  a Mill  improvidently  built  on  the  Lands  of  Eathregan  . . , ” ; 
Beljamestowne,  in  the  same  county  “ is  a very  pretty  farm  and  was  well 
Drained  & planted  but  the  Lessee  who  was  a Major  in  the  Army  takes  no  care 
of  it  . . Baliaghenna,  Co.  Cavan  “ . . . The  Land  in  truth  is  coarse  but  the 
Mannor  Mills  are  here  and  valuable  . . Virginia,  Co.  Cavan  “ . . . was 
formerly  a Markett  towne  . . . Since  the  last  Warr  this  place  Decayed  ...  by 
reason  that  this  country  was  never  since  well  peopled  and  by  reason 
of  the  late  Earls  Infancy^  . . . . ” In  1734-6  the  half-yearly  rental  of 
the  Meath  and  Dublin  estates  belonging  to  the  6th  Earl  was  £423  16s.  1-Jd. ; 
£20  was  then  due  from  Fingall  House  “ . . .no  likelyhood  of  getting  the 
arrear,  the  Tent,  being  in  Jayie  for  many  years  past  ...”  In  the  years 
1741-50  the  salary  of  the  agent,  Luke  Dowell,  was  £100. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  a considerable  number  of  estates  had 
manorial  incidents  attached  to  them,  with  the  result  that  many  tenants, 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  their  holding  or  of  their  own  social  position,  were 
bound  ” to  a particular  manor;  sometimes  only  to  do  suit  alone,  or  suit 
and  service,  at  the  manor  courts;  sometimes  also  to  grind  their  corn  at  the 
mill  of  that  manor  (a  privilege  that  was  usually  resented,  and  sometimes  led 
to  litigation). 

The  various  duties  for  which  the  tenant  was  liable,  over  and  above  his 
rent,  could  always  at  this  date  be  commuted  for  a cash  payment;  the  way  in 
which  these  are  assessed  could,  if  followed  up  in  detail,  give  much  information 
about  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  during  the  18th  century.  In  1749  two  fat 
hens  could  be  compounded  for  at  a price  of  5/-  in  the  barony  of  Bargy,  Co. 
Wexford;  forty  years  before  this,  lands  at  Ileagh,  Co.  Tipperary,  were  set 
for  3/5  an  acre,  with  6 ” duty  plows  ” and  ‘‘  Shrovetide  hinns  ” [not  valued] 
out  of  each  cabin;  while  at  Cootehill  in  1788  the  yearly  duties  of  6/8  were 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  the  work  of  two  men  and  horses  ‘ ‘ properly  tackled 
with  carrs.”  At  almost  exactly  the  same  date  a tenant  at  Morristown,  Co. 
Kildare,  paid  a yearly  fine  of  £70  if  he  was  not  resident  on  his  holding. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  an  indication  of  what  may  be  called 
the  “ miscellaneous  clauses  ” in  these  leases;  some  of  which  are  to  do  with 
building,  some  with  the  actual  working  of  the  land,  and  others  again  intended 
to  prevent  the  tenant  from  injuring  his  landlord’s  interest  (this  is  usually 
directed  against  alienation  of  a holding.)  The  leases  with  a building  covenant 
sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  have  a provision  for  remission  of  rent 
during  the  first  years,  or  for  certain  materials  being  found  by  the  landlord. 
Some  examples  will  show  the  very  wide  variety  of  information  to  be  met 
with : 

1702.  Banktown,  Co.  Louth.  To  build  a farmhouse  of  dimensions  at 
least  45' X 17' X 10',  with  walls  of  S'  stone  foundation,  roof  of  good  oak, 
enclosed  with  a good  ditch,  at  least  5'  x 6'. 


^ The  4th  Earl  was  born  in  1678,  and  succeeded  about  1684;  cf.  (x.E.C.,  Peeragt, 
vol.  IV,  p.  387. 
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1703.  Belgree,  Co.  Meath.  Penalty  of  £5  per  foot  for  building  a 
■“  Popish  Masse  house  or  Presbiterian  meeting  house.  ” 

1725.  Coolneskeagh,  Co.  Wicklow.  Acates,®  a fat  hog  or  12/-;  a fat 
goose,  a couple  of  pullets,  or  a turkey,  or  6/-.  In  10  years  to  build  a farm- 
house 50' X 8'  with  two  chimneys  and  to  plant  an  acre  with  apple,  cherry, 
pear,  and  plum  trees. 

1753.  Lower  Ahana,  Kings  Co.  Rent  increased  30%  if  any  part  of  the 
holding  is  alienated  without  licence. 

1788.  Adermon,  Co.  Waterford.  5 years’  lease,  rent  for  first  year  £11, 
for  next  two  £12,  for  last  two  £13. 

1793.  Barony  of  Barryroe,  Co.  Cork.  Rents  average  10/-  an  acre. 


5 They  do  not  seem  to  have  differed  much  in  form  from  duties,  but  were  usually 
applied  to  lands  forming  part  of  a manor. 
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THE  EAELIEST  lEISH  COINAGE 
By  William  O’  Sullivan,  M.A.  , D.Econ.Sc.,  Member. 


IT  is  generally  accepted  that  coinage  in  the  modem  sense  originated  in 
Lydia  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  about  the  year  700  B.C.  For  several 
centuries  before  this  metals  such  as  copper,  gold  or  even  iron  had  functioned 
as  media  of  exchange  amongst  those  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metal.  In  other  words,  commercial 
transactions  were  settled  by  the  transfer  of  a certain  quantity  of  metal  in 
bullion  by  weight,  the  unit  of  weight  varying  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times.  To  facilitate  the  transfer  the  metals  were  often  made  up  or 
cast  in  small  bars  or  ingots  of  a certain  unit  of  weight  or  of  varying  weights 
suitable  for  transfer. 

The  next  and  obvious  step  was  to  mark  the  ingots  with  some  device 
certifying  either  the  weight  or  the  purity  of  the  metal  or  both  and  thus  came 
into  being  the  first  pieces  of  metal  that  could  properly  be  called  coins.  The 
first  coins  were  small,  bean-shaped  pieces  of  metal  bearing  incuse  or  sunken 
punch  marks  on  one  side  only.  The  metal  used  was  electrum,  a natural 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver  of  which  good  supplies  were  to  be  found  in  Lydia. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  coining  as  a technical  process  was  never 
invented.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  merely  of  stamping  a mark  or 
marks  on  a small  piece  of  metal,  such  mark  or  marks  being,  as  already  stated, 
a certificate  or  guarantee  by  somebody  of  the  purity  or  the  weight  (or  of  both) 
of  the  metal.  This  process,  in  its  simplest  form,  involves  one  blow  of  a 
hammer,  and  for  that  reason  one  must  regard  the  first  coins  not  as  the 
invention  of  a new  technical  process,  but  rather  as  the  adoption  of  a new 
idea,  the  idea  being  that  the  mark  or  certificate  stamped  on  each  piece  of 
metal  would  greatly  facilitate  commercial  transactions,  by  removing  suspicion 
from  both  buyer  and  seller.  It  must  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  person 
under  whose  authority  the  stamping  was  done  was  honest  and  competent 
to  certify,  and  that  therefore  his  mark  on  the  piece  of  metal  was  acceptable 
without  question. 

In  these  early  times,  however,  we  must  remember  that  even  though 
these  ingots  were  made  or  cast  according  to  a certain  average  weight  in  a 
particular  district  it  was  not  always  possible  to  do  so  accurately  owing  to 
the  primitive  equipment  available.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  weight 
should  be  exactly  uniform  as  the  aggregate  weight  of  any  number  of  pieces 
could  always  be  checked  by  weighing  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  in  a 
commercial  transaction.  The  mark  could  not,  in  fact,  guarantee  the  weight 
of  any  individual  piece,  as  these  small  ingots  of  metal  could  be  reduced 
considerably  by  clipping  or  filing  without  injuring  the  mark.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  even  though  the  coins  of  a particular  district  might  generally 
conform  to  a certain  average  weight,  the  mark  on  each  piece  certified  the 
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fineness  or  purity  of  the  metal  and  no  more,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
impressing  of  hall  marks  does  on  gold  and  silver  articles  offered  for  sale  at 
the  present  day.  Sometimes  these  early  Lydian  coins  are  said  to  be  hall- 
marked on  account  of  the  superficial  resemblance  the  marks  on  them  bear  to 
modem  hall  marks. 

The  practice  of  impressing  or  punching  small  pieces  of  metal  intended 
for  use  as  media  of  exchange  spread  rapidly  both  east  and  west  from  Lydia. 
Through  Asia  Minor  it  spread  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  By 
450  B.C.  the  striking  or  minting  of  coins  attained  a degree  of  artistic  excell- 
ence in  Greece  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
By  this  time  Greek  coins  had  developed  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  coins.  The  early  type  of  punch  had  given  place  to  the  more 
elaborately  engraved  punch  or  die  which  produced  a design  in  relief  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  coin,  which  had  now  become  a flat  circular  disc  and  was 
struck  on  both  sides.  The  discs  were  more  uniform  in  weight,  thus,  for 
many  transactions,  enabling  the  coins  to  pass  by  tale  or  number  instead  of 
by  weight.  Silver  took  the  place  of  electrum.  Those  who  made  the  dies 
were  artists  of  superb  skill  who  produced  an  infinite  variety  of  exquisite 
designs  derived  from  Greek  history  and  mythology.  In  short,  Greek  coinage 
of  this  period  is  the  example  par  excellence  of  the  art  of  coining. 

From  Greece  the  practice  of  coining  spread  westwards,  reaching  Gaul 
about  300  B.C.  and  finally  reaching  Britain  from  Gaul  some  time  between 
200  and  150  B.C.  Thus  it  took  somewhat  over  500  years  to  reach  Britain 
from  Lydia,  about  which  interval  there  is  nothing  unusual  considering  the 
distance  and  the  period.  It  is  important  to  stress  again  that  it  was  the  idea 
rather  than  the  technical  process  which  was  adopted  by  the  various  peoples 
following  the  example  of  Lydia.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
introduction  of  coinage  revolutionized  the  methods  of  commerce  in  all 
countries  where  it  was  adopted  and  developed. 

The  next  and  obvious  consideration  is  the  introduction  of  coining  into 
Ireland.  Here  we  discover  the  surprising  fact  that  twelve  centuries  passed 
after  the  first  coins  were  struck  in  Britain  before  the  practice  of  coining  was 
introduced  across  the  channel  into  Ireland.  In  other  words,  coins  were  first 
minted  or  struck  in  Ireland  about  1000  A.D. 

These  coins  were  made  of  silver  and  were  minted  or  struck  in  Dublin 
under  the  authority  of  the  Norse  king,  now  known  as  Sihtric  III.  They 
are  easily  identifiable  as  such,  as  they  bear  the  name  and  title  of  Sihtric 
and  the  names  of  Dublin  moneyers.  They  were  directly  copied  from  con- 
temporary issues  of  silver  pennies  struck  by  Aethelred  II  of  England  (979- 
1016  A.D.)  and  for  that  reason  maj'  be  called  pennies.  This  direct  copying- 
enables  their  date  to  be  fixed  with  reasonable  accuracy  at  about  1000  A.D. 
The  Irish  coins  thus  issued  by  Sihtric,  and  the  other  issues  which  immediately 
followed  them,  are  generally  termed  Hiberno-Danish.  This  term,  though 
defective,  has  long  sanction  in  reference  to  those  issues  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  substitute  any  other. 

Coins  were  struck  after  the  reign  of  Sihtric  in  Dublin.  These  issues 
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extend  sporadically  over  the  remainder  of  the  century  following  1000  A.D., 
possibly  up  to  about  1150  A.D.  It  will  be  seen  later,  w'hen  considering  them 
individually,  that  those  later  issues  became  very  degraded  in  style.  The 
workmanship  was  inferior,  the  legends  became  unmtelligible  and  consequently 
the  issuers  are  unknown.  However,  as  they  bear  a relationship  in  many 
cases  to  the  coins  of  Sihtric  it  is  proposed  to  regard  all  these  issues  as 
belonging  to  the  Hiberno-Danish  group.  This  is  rather  convenient  as  it 
includes  all  coinage  known  to  have  been  issued  or  struck  in  Ireland  before 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  No  coins  other  than  those  are  known  to  have 
been  struck  or  issued  in  Ireland  until  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  issues  of  coins  in  the  group  which  can  be 
attributed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  Sihtric  III.  They  bear  intelligible 
inscriptions,  allowing  for  eccentricities  of  spelling  and  blundering.  To  give 
a concrete  example : a silver  penny  bearing  on  the  obverse  a crudely  executed 
bust  and  the  name  SIHTRIC  REX  DYELIN  (Sihtric  King  Dublin)  with  a 
reverse  inscribed  AELFELN  MO  DYELIN  (Aelfeln  moneyer  Dublin)  will 
not  give  rise  to  any  great  controversy  as  to  whom  it  should  be  attributed. 
It  was  struck  under  the  authority  of  Sihtric,  king  of  Dublin,  by  a moneyer 
named  Aelfeln. 

A great  many  issues  of  coinage  in  the  Hiberno-Danish  group  bear  legends 
which  are  badly  blundered  and  in  very  many  cases  are  not  intelligible  at  all. 
The  dies  used  were  hand  made  and  in  the  absence  of  standardization  of 
spelling  of  place-names  at  the  time  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  combination 
of  letters  or  symbols  can  be  found  on  the  coins.  Such  variations  of  spelling 
would  pass  unnoticed  amongst  a people  many  of  whom  were  illiterate,  pro- 
vided that  the  coin  presented  the  same  superficial  appearance.  Thus  we 
find  for  Dublin  DIFLIN,  DIFLN,  DYFLN,  DYFLIM,  DIFLMN, 
DYFLIMO,  DIIFLIINE,  DYFELI.  Rather  less  recognisable  are  DY, 
DNE,  DNI,  IFIM,  IDFIII,  IIDYIII.  Finally,  we  find  legends  which  are 
not  intelligible  at  all,  such  as  IN,  NIO,  HHO,  IIIO,  and  in  many  cases  the 
legend  is  merely  a series  of  vertical  lines. 

The  debasing  of  the  legends  is  not  the  only  difficulty  that  arises  in  the 
study  of  the  series.  The  early  issues  of  Sihtric  were  copies.  In  many  cases 
the  copies  were  so  slavishly  made  that  the  moneyer  put  the  actual  name  of 
Aethelred  on  the  obverse  and  put  his  own  (the  moneyer ’s)  on  the  reverse. 
Thus  one  finds  coins  with  the  obverse  reading,  for  example,  AEDELEED 
REX  ANGN  (Aethelred,  King  of  the  English)  and  a reverse  reading 
AELFELN  MO  DIIFLIINE  (Aelfeln  moneyer  Dublin),  implying  at  first 
sight  that  coins  with  such  legends  were  struck- in  Dublin  under  the  authority 
of  Aethelred  II  by  a moneyer  named  Aelfeln.  Since  Aethelred  never  held 
authority  over  any  part  of  Ireland  it  is  obvious  that  such  coins  must  be 
regarded  as  copies.  This  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  political  history  of  Aethelred  II  whose  reign  was  nothing  but  a long  series 
of  recurring  disasters.  Enormous  tributes  of  silver  were  paid  by  him  to 
pacify  Norse  invaders.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
tribute  was  paid  to  a large  extent  in  coin,  as  hoai'ds  of  Aethelred  II  coinage 
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have  been  frequently  found  in  Scandinavian  countries.  Also  large  quantities 
of  the  coins  must  have  found  their  way  into  Ireland  as  the  Norsemen  there 
partook  in  the  invasions  of  England  against  Aethelred.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  Sihtric  III  first  issued  coinage  in  Dublin  he  choose  to 
model  his  coins  on  those  which  had  been  received  as  tribute  from 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  art  of  coining  was  then  well  established  in 
England,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about  seventy-five  mints  were 
in  operation  there  during  the  reign  of  Aethelred  II. 

This  coyping  of  the  English  coinage  resulted  in  many  anomalies  in  the 
legends  other  than  that  already  mentioned,  viz.,  Aethelred  II’s  name  and 
titles  on  the  obverse  and  a 'Dublin  moneyer’s  on  the  reverse.  There  are 
coins  with  Sihtric’s  name  and  titles  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  is  found 
the  name  of  a money er  in  an  English  town.  For  example,  one  such  coin 
reads  SIHTRC  BEX  DYFLIN  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  GODPINE 
MIO  PINT  (Godwine  moneyer  Winchester).  When  we  add  to  these 
anomalies  the  confusion  caused  by  varieties  of  spelling,  by  inverted,  retro- 
grade and  incomplete  lettering  which  very  often  reduces  the  legends  to  a 
meaningless  set  of  symbols,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  identification  of  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  as  such  depends  only  partly  on  deciphering  the  legends.  The 
weight,  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  whole  design  on  both  sides  of  the 
coin  must  be  considered,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  original  from  which 
it  was  copied.  The  earlier  issues  were  copied  from  those  of  Aethelred  II,  and 
later  issues  were  derived  from  those  of  other  English  kings  down  to  about  the 
reign  of  Stephen  (1135-54).  The  Irish  coins  were  not  in  all  cases  complete 
reproductions  of  any  one  coin,  but  often  composite  copies.  An  obverse  of 
one  English  king  might  sometimes  be  combined  with  the  reverse  of  another; 
and  in  some  cases  there  are  no  known  prototypes  for  the  design  appearing 
on  either  side. 

While  this  copying  by  the  Irish  moneyers  of  known  issues  is  a help  in 
the  study  and  identification  of  their  work  it  contains  in  itself  further  elements 
of  confusion  between  the  Hiberno-Danish  coins  struck  in  Ireland  and  similar 
coins  struck  in  Scandinavian  countries  in  imitation  of  the  coins  of  Aethelred 
II.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  were  several  issues  of  these  coins, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  amongst  writers 
on  the  coinage  of  this  period  as  to  whether  certain  copies  were  struck  in 
Ireland  or  in  Scandinavia.  In  both  countries  coins,  derived  from  a common 
prototype  by  Aethelred  II  of  England,  were  struck  under  the  authority  of 
Norse  kings,  and  were  subject  to  eccentricities  of  spelling,  blundering,  and 
inverted  and  retrograde  lettering. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
exact  chronological  sequence  to  Hiberno-Danish  issues  of  coins.  There  are 
no  documentary  records.  Any  attempt  to  determine  a chronology  depends 
on  such  internal  evidence  as  is  afforded  by  the  examination  of  the  actual 
coins  themselves  and  by  comparison  with  their  prototypes.  Such  examina- 
tion may  sometimes  indicate  a sequence.  It  is  also  very  difficult,  in  fact 
practically  impossible,  to  determine  whether  all  the  issues  bearing  the  name 
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Sihtric,  or  identifiable  elements  of  the  name,  were  struck  during  the  lifetime 
of  that  monarch  or  not,  as  degradation  in  workmanship  possibly  set  in  even 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  main  facts  to  be  considered  as  an 
approach  to  the  study  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins. 

1.  Coins  were  first  struck  in  Ireland  under  the  authority  of  Sihtric  III 
Norse  king  of  Dublin  about  1000  A.D. 

2.  The  designs  on  the  first  issue  were  copied  from  pennies  struck  by 
Aethelred  II  of  England.  The  designs  on  later  issues  were  also  copied 
from  coins  of  Aethelred  or  from  other  English  or  Danish  kings  up  to 
about  1150.  The  copies  sometimes  combine  in  the  one  coin  an  obverse 
and  reverse  of  different  periods  or  reigns. 

3.  They  bear  a variety  of  legends.  Some  of  the  early  issues  are  correctly 
inscribed.  Other  early  issues  bear  anomalous  legends  such  as  a 
Dublin  moneyer’s  name  combined  with  that  of  Aethelred  II  or  an 
English  moneyer’s  name  and  an  English  town  combined  with  that  of 
Sihtric. 

4.  The  legends  become  gradually  degraded  and  unintelligible  on  later 
issues  retaining  some  identifiable  elements  of  the  original  inscriptions 
for  a time.  Finally  they  disappear  altogether. 

5.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  an  exact  chronology  to  the  coins  on  account 
of  this  degradation  and  copying.  For  this  reason  they  are  classified 
according  to  type,  depending  not  only  on  the  legends  but  also  on 
design,  size,  weight,  and  to  try  and  form  a reasonable  conclusion  as 
to  the  time  of  issue.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that,  if  some 
of  the  early  moneyers  employed  by  Sihtric  copied  in  full  an  Aethelred 
II  penny,  with  his  name  and  titles,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible  to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy  as  the 
technique  and  workmanship  on  the  early  coins  was  very  similar  to  the 
English  prototypes. 

6.  The  coins  may  be  all  considered  as  silver  pennies  on  the  analogy  of 
the  prototype,  the  silver  penny  of  England.  In  some  late  specimens 
the  metal  is  debased. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  grouping  of  the  coins,  the  main  purpose  of  this 
article  has  been  considered,  which  is  to  provide  the  student  of  the  coinage  of 
the  period  with  the  simplest  way  of  identifying  a Hiherno-Danish  coin  as 
such,  rather  than  providing  an  abstruse  scientific  chronology.  For  that 
reason  the  whole  grouping  of  these  coins  is  based  on  what  one  immediately 
sees  on  either  side  of  the  coin  on  first  looking  at  it.  In  other  words,  the 
coins  of  a particular  design  have  been  grouped  together  and  a short  descriptive 
term  is  given  to  the  design  on  both  sides.  It  is  very  obvious  in  the  case  of 
Group  3 that  the  coins  have  not  all  been  struck  or  issued  at  the  same  time, 
even  though  the  same  design  is  on  both  sides.  A particular  design  which  was 
struck  several  times  underwent  a process  of  degradation  in  the  later  copies, 
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a fact  which  is  clearly  visible  even  in  an  illustration.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Group  3,  radiate  hair  bust — long  cross  voided,  which  appears  to  have 
been  struck  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  period.  Other  groups  such  as 
Group  1 were  not  repeated  and  in  cases  such  as  this  the  group  denotes  a 
unity  in  time  of  issue.  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  intelligible  legends  are  to 
be  found  in  Groups  1 to  5 only,  but  not  in  all  the  coins  of  each  group.  The 
remaining  groups  have  legends  which  are  blundered  badly  with  no  recogniz- 
able elements,  or  are  merely  a series  of  strokes  or  have  no  legend  at  all. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  types  certain  terms  as  already  stated,  i.e., 
radiate  hair  bust — full  face — triangular  face,  etc.,  have  been  used  to  indicate 
the  main  feature  of  the  obverse.  Similarly  for  the  reverse  the  terms  short 
cross — long  cross — short  spiked  cross — transverse  band,  etc.,  indicate  the 
outstanding  feature.  These  terms  are  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  and 
not  as  exact  scientific  terminology.  To  facilitate  identification  a drawing 
of  the  main  feature  of  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  is  first  given  illustrating 
the  terms  and  omitting  secondary  detail  and  legends.  In  all,  there  are  forty- 
seven  different  types  of  coins  described.  Each  type  is  again  illustrated  by 
one  or  more  photographic  reproductions  of  the  actual  coins  (Pis.  Nos.  1 to  83). 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  specimens  of  coins  it  is  indicated 
whether  the  particular  coin  or  group  of  coins  belongs  to  the  early,  middle  or 
late  period.  Early  would  indicate  within  20  years  or  so  of  the  first  striking 
from  about  1000  to  1020  A.D.  Middle,  from  about  1020  to  1060,  and  late 
'from  1060  to  about  1150.  These  dates  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
The  use  of  the  terms  early,  middle  and  late,  implying  uncertainty  of  time 
and  denoting  stages  of  development,  is  more  appropriate  than  a date  in 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  chronology  of  Hiberno-Danish  coinage.  It  is 
probable  that  the  collapse  of  the  Norse  power  in  Ireland  after  the  Battle  of 
Ciontarf  in  1014  was  followed  by  a decline  in  the  use  of  coined  money  and  a 
degradation  in  the  workmanship  of  the  coinage.  All  the  extant  coins  with 
intelligible  inscriptions  suggest  Norse  and  English  rather  than  Irish  influence. 
The  coins  as  illustrated  from  Groups  6 to  33  and  the  later  bracteate  types 
are  most  likely  desultory  efforts  of  native  rulers  to  revive  something  which 
had  existed  and  was  found  necessary  for  the  economic  well  being  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  die-makers  and  the  moneyers  lacked  the  necessary  skill  and 
experience  which  was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  when 
Sihtric  first  issued  his  coins. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  at  least  some  of  the  moneyers  employed  by 
Sihtric  in  minting  the  early  issues  had  previously  worked  for  Aethelred  II. 
The  names  of  the  Dublin  moneyers  Ascetel,  Fastolf,  and  Wulfgar  which  occur 
on  the  first  issue  of  Sihtric’s  coins  are  also  to  be  found  amongst  the  English 
moneyers  of  Aethelred  II.  This  is  not  in  itself  a proof  that  they  are  the 
same  moneyers,  as  the  same  name  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 
person.  However,  it  can  hardly  be  a coincidence  that  these  early  issues 
(1  to  6)  are  well  struck  and  closely  follow  the  general  style  of  the  coins  of 
Aethelred  II.  without  the  help  at  least  of  some  experienced  technicians  who 
had  been  employed  by  Aethelred  II  as  moneyers  before  they  came  to 
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Ireland.  These  later  issues,  i.e.  Groups  6 to  47,  are  represented  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  coins  and  in  some  cases  there  is  only  one  specimen.  | 
This  in  itself  is  a hindrance  to  the  proper  identification  and  determination  of  Ij 
the  period  of  issue  of  the  coin,  and  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  coins  were  found  or  of  any  other  coins  of  known  date 
found  in  association  with  Hiberno-Danish  coins.  Future  hoards  of  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins,  if  carefully  recorded,  will  solve  many  of  these  problems  of 
dating. 

Bracteate  Coins. 

A bracteate  is  a coin  struck  on  a verj-  thin  piece  of  metal  almost  as  thin  as 
jthe  modern  metal  foils  used  for  wrapping,  and  struck  on  one  side  only 
because,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  metal,  the  design  is  in  relief  or  raised 
on  one  side  and  is  incuse  or  sunken  on  the  other.  One  could  produce  a 
bracteate  coin  using  the  same  type  of  stamp  as  used  in  modern  times  for- 
embossing  notepaper.  In  such  stamps  which  are  commonly  used,  the 
lettering  on  the  lower  die  is  raised  and  presses  the  paper  into  the  hollowed 
lettering  on  the  upper  die,  giving  a raised  impression  of  the  intended 
inscription,  usually  the  owner’s  name  and  address.  In  medieval  bracteates 
one  die  was  used  and  the  coin  was  struck  resting  on  wood  or  leather. 

Bracteate  coins  were  struck  at  various  times  during  the  medieval  period 
in  northern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
were  also  struck  in  Ireland  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  It  is  not 
known  who  struck  or  issued  them  in  Ireland,  nor  can  it  be  stated  to  what 
extent  such  coins  were  current.  The  bracteate  coins  in  the  collections  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  were,  with  three  exceptions,  contained  in 
two  hoards,  one  of  which  was  found  at  Castlelyons  near  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork, 
in  1837,  and  the  other  on  Scrabo  Hill,  Co.  Down,  in  1855.  The  three 
exceptions  noted  were  probably  originally  part  of  the  Scrabo  Hill  hoard.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  some  others  in  private  collections.  The  Castle- 
lyons hoard  contains  30  specimens  including  two  fragments.  The  Scrabo 
Hill  hoard  contains  50  specimens  including  about  eleven  fragments  or  defec- 
tive specimens.  The  total  number  of  Irish  bracteate  coins  extant  probably 
does  not  exceed  100  specimens  in  all.  Amongst  the  Irish  bracteates  were 
found  other  coins  of  similar  character  with  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
produce  a double-sided  coin  by  striking  a design  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  The  first  design  struck  in  all  cases  was  the  radiate  hair  bust 
of  Aethelred  II  which  was  almost  obliterated  by  the  reverse  striking  showing 
through.  The  reverse  design  is  always  geometric  in  character.  In  a few 
specimens  both  designs  were  struck  together,  as  the  relief  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse  is  even,  though  crude  and  mterrupted  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  metal.  The  Continental  term  “ half-bracteate  ” has  been  applied  to  a 
coin  on  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  an  obverse  and  a reverse.  Such  ! 
coins  have  also  been  called  “ double  bracteates.” 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ISSUES. 

1.  Diademed  bust — short  cross  voided,  CRUX. 
Period;  Early.  Illustration  Nos.  1 to  4. 


Obv.  Bust  generally  to  left  diademed,  the  hair  represented  by  vertical 
parallel  lines.  In  front  of  face  a sceptre  with  three  pellets  as  head.  Neck 
draped.  Legend  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle  beginning  over  tlie 
head. 

Obverse  titles:  Sihtric,  Aethelred. 

Rev.  A short  cross  voided  with  pellet  in  centre.  In  the  angles  the  letters 
of  the  word  CRUX.  Legend  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

Moneyers : Dublin: — Ascetel,  Eole,  Fastolf,  Lioelf  or  Liogolf, 
Wulfig  or  Wulfger. 

Copies : York : — Arthur,  Eadril. 

Watchet: — Sigeric. 

Also  found  with  blundered  legends  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  The 
moneyer  Fastolf  occurs  with  the  titles  of  both  Aethelred  and  Sihtric.  The 
others  occur  with  Sihtric  only. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  this  issue  is  the  first  of  the  Hiberno-Danish 
series  and  is  therefore  the  first  issue  of  coins  struck  in  Ireland.  They  were 
struck  probably  about  1000  A.D.  and  were  copied  from  coins  known  as  the 
“ CRUX  ” type  issued  by  Aethelred  II.  of  England  a few  years  before.  The 
coins  are  well  struck  of  good  alloy,  the  weight  varying  generally  from  20  to 
29  grains.  The  issue  lasted  for  a few  years  only  and  did  not  go  through 
successive  debasing  and  degradation  as  in  the  case  of  later  types.  Those 
bearing  the  title  of  Aethelred  are  more  crudely  struck  than  those  bearing 
the  title  Sihtric,  and  some  may  be  contemporary  forgeries. 

2.  Armoured  bust — long  cross  voided,  square. 

Period  : Early.  Illustration  No.  5. 


Obv.  Bust  to  left  wearing  armour  and  peaked  hemispherical  helmet  divid- 
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ing  legend  which  begins  below  on  left.  Legend  within  an  outer  beaded  circle. 

No  inner  circle. 

Obverse  titles:  Sihtric,  Aethelred. 

Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet,  each  limb  of  the  cross  dividing 
the  legend  and  terminating  in  three  crescents  superimposed  on  a square  with 
sides  slightly  incurved  with  a trefoil  or  three  pellets  attached  outside  each  j 
corner.  Legend  within  an  outer  beaded  circle.  I 

Moneyers:  Dublin: — Car,  Eiomns,  Faeremin  ,Faenemin  Siulf.  | 

i 

The  number  of  specimens  known  is  not  large  enough  to  know  if  there  is  any  I 
alignment  between  the  titles  Aethelred  and  Sihtric  and  different  moneyers.  [ 
The  coins  of  this  issue  are  very  rare.  There  are  none  in  the  collection 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  information  given  above  is  from 
Roth,  The  Coins  of  the  Danish  Kings  in  Ireland.  They  are  copied  from 
similar  coins  of  Aethelred  II.  of  England  which  succeeded  the  CRUX  issue. 

The  known  specimens  are  all  well  struck  and  bear  intelligible  legends  from 
which  one  may  conclude  that  the  issue  lasted  for  a short  time,  a conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  coins.  They  were  struck 
probably  shortly  after  the  first  issue. 

3.  Radiate  hair  bust — long  cross  voided. 

Period : Early,  Middle  and  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  6 to  23. 


Obv.  Bust  generally  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  diverging 
or  radiating  straight  lines  ending  in  pellets.  The  bust  which  is  draped 
divides  the  legend  at  the  bottom.  Legend  begins  at  bottom  on  left  in  front 
of  neck.  No  inner  circle.  On  the  neck  of  the  bust  or  in  the  field  before  or 
behind  the  bust  may  be  found  symbols: — Cross,  pellets,  etc.,  as  indicated 
in  the  list  below. 

Obverse  Titles:- — Sihtric,  Sisig,  Aethelred,  Enred,  Thymn.  Enred  here 
is  probably  a blundered  Aethelred. 

Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet  each  limb  of  the  cross  dividing 
legend  and  terminating  in  three  crescents  sometimes  enclosing  pellets.  Legend 
around  within  an  outer  beaded  circle.  No  inner  circle  as  in  previous  issues. 
Symbols  as  indicated  in  list  below  are  frequently  found  on  the  reverse. 

Moneyers:  Dublin: — Car,  Edric,  Faenemin,  Faeremin,  Godric, 
Goldstegn,  Ndremin,  Nirin,  Siel,  Siult,  Steng, 
Stireim,  Ulfiat. 
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Copies ; Derby : — Godwine,  Osgot. 

Lincoln; — Osgot,  Steinbit. 

London: — Aelrine,  Emirnie,  Giothman,  Lyfing. 

Otford : — Liefthoth. 

Oxford : — Wulfwine. 

Rini  (?); — Byrhtiod. 

Stanford : — Godleow. 

Wilton ; — Godwine. 

Winchester ; — Byrhtmaer,  Godwine. 

York : — Steorger,  Unulf . 

Uncertain: — Heruec,  Leif  stein  orLeifstem,  Smiren,  Stircar, 
Wulfric. 

The  title  Ethelred  is  found  with  the  Dublin  money ers — Faeremin,  Faenemin 
and  Edric.  The  title  Enred  is  found  with  the  money er  Heruec  only.  The 
title  Thymn,  about  which  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  speculation,  is  found 
with  the  money  ers  Faeremin,  Faenemin  of  Dublin,  Emirnie  of  London  and 
Leifstein,  the  latter  moneyer  of  uncertain  location.  The  title  Sisig,  probably 
a blundered  Sihtric,  is  found  with  Faeremin  of  Dublin,  Unnulf  of  York  and 
Stircar,  town  uncertain.  The  title  Sihtric  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  on  the 
obverse.  With  the  following  exceptions,  Heruec,  Stircar  and  Leif  stem  of 
uncertain  location,  Emirnie  of  London,  Unnulf  of  York  and  Edric  of  Dublin, 
it  has  been  found  with  all  the  moneyers  given.  Owing  to  blundering  one 
cannot  be  quite  certain  of  some  of  the  moneyers’  names.  The  name 
Faeremin,  Faenemin  and  Ndremin  may  denote  the  one  person.  All  three 
forms  are  found  very  frequently  and  there  are  several  other  blundered  render- 
ings of  the  name.  Similarly  for  the  other  moneyers’  names,  the  form  given 
is  that  most  easily  pronounced  from  all  the  various  renderings. 

The  following  symbols  are  to  be  found  on  the  obverse,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination on  the  neck  of  the  bust  or  before  or  behind  the  head : 

Cross — plain,  botonnbe,  pomm^e,  pat^e;  bow  and  arrow;  anchor; 
pellets  singly  or  in  groups  or  forming  a trefoil,  quatrefoil  or  rosette; 
annulet  sometimes  enclosing  pellet.  Letters — A unbarred,  some- 

times inverted;  C inverted;  Y sometimes  inverted;  E sometimes 
retrograde;  J with  pellets,  M gothic  style,  S sometimes  retrograde; 
T and  V sometimes  inverted;  figure  5;  sickle;  volutes;  crossed  elipses; 
curve;  sceptre;  hand;  looped  tassel;  crook  or  crozier;  cross  within 
square;  apple;  wavy  line. 

On  the  reverse  may  be  found  the  following  symbols : 

Pellets  singly  or  in  groups  in  one  or  more  quarters  or  in  the  crescents 
at  the  extremeties  of  the  cross;  cross — plain  botonn4e  pattde;  letter 
E sometimes  retrograde;  triquetra  of  three  circles;  double  loop  of 
cord;  four  cusped  crown;  fan  of  radiating  lines  ending  in  pellets;  tall 
cross  with  looped  arms;  object  resembling  pickaxe;  spiral;  volutes; 
three,  four  or  five  parallel  lines  ending  in  pellets  like  fingers  of  a hand 
(called  a branched  hand);  hand;  bird;  four-spoked  wheel;  sceptre. 
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This  group  differs  from  the  two  already  described  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a unit  in  so  far  as  the  time  or  period  of  the  issue  is  concerned.  These 
coins  were  first  struck  in  Dublin,  probably  about  1010  A.D.,  and  coins  with 
the  same  pattern  on  both  sides  were  struck  from  time  to  time  for  probably 
three  quarters  of  a century  or  more  after  that  date.  During  that  time  con- 
siderable modifications  took  place  in  the  design  on  both  sides.  The  legends 
became  more  and  more  unintelligible  until  they  finally  became  a series  of 
strokes  on  both  sides.  Symbols,  crosses,  annulets  etc.,  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  coin.  The  weight  diminished  from  about  22-24  grains  down  to 
10  and  even  less.  The  quality  of  the  metal  deteriorated  and  the  percentage 
of  alloy  increased.  The  execution  of  the  design  became  coarsened,  particu- 
larly on  the  bust.  The  lines  do  not  stand  out  neatly  as  on  the  early  issues. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  decide  whether  many  of  the  debased  copies  are 
contemporary  forgeries  or  not.  This  group  includes  far  more  coins  than  any 
other  group  in  the  Hiberno-Danish  series.  In  the  National  Museum  collec- 
tions more  than  three  quarters  of  the  total  collection  of  Hiberno-Danish 
coins  fail  within  it. 

4.  Diademed  bust — small  cross  pattee. 

Period : Early.  Illustration  No.  24. 


Obv.  Bust  to  left,  diademed,  two  tassels  behind.  Neck  draped.  Legend 
between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle  beginning  above  head. 

Obverse  titles : Sihtric,  Aethelred. 

Rev.  In  centre  a small  cross  pattde  with  or  without  symbols  in  the  field. 
Legend  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

Moneyers:  Dublin: — Aelfeln,  Faeremin,  Faenemin,  Ndremin,  Ringulf. 
Copies;  Derby: — Osgot. 

Leicester : — Wulsig. 

London: — Thgdoan.  (Giothman  ? 

Stanford : — Goderic. 

Uncertain : — Colbrand. 

The  title  Aethelred  has  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  Dublin  moneyers 
Aelfeln,  Ndremin  and  Ringulf.  The  title  Sihtric  is  found  with  the  Dublin 
moneyers  Aelfeln,  Faeremin,  Faenemin,  and  Ndremin  and  with  the  English 
moneyers  Giothman  of  London,  Osgot  of  Derby,  Wulsig  of  Leicester  and 
Goderic  of  Stanford. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  what  place  this  small-cross  issue 
should  occupy  in  the  chronology.  The  coins  from  which  they  were  copied 
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were  the  first  issue  of  Aethelred  II.  struck  probably  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  about  980  A.D.  Coins  of  this  pattern  were  struck  by  English  kings 
before  Aethelred  II,  and  were  struck  by  that  monarch  all  through  his  reign 
even  though  other  issues  very  different  in  design  made  their  appearance  from 
time  to  time.  Aethelred’s  successor,  Cnut  (1016-35),  also  struck  coins  of 
the  same  pattern.  So  the  date  of  striking  of  the  type  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
based,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  groups,  on  the  approximate  date  of  the 
first  minting  of  the  English  prototype.  A further  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  specimens  of  this  type  extant.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  it  was  introduced  before  the  next  group  to  be  described,  as  this 
latter  issue  is  copied  from  an  issue  of  Cnut  who  succeeded  Aethelred  II. 
The  title  Aethelred  appearing  on  the  obverse  of  some  of  these  short  cross 
specimens  also  indicates  that  the  original  copies  were  made  from  coins  issued 
by  that  king.  Three  moneyers’  signatures,  Faeremin,  Faenemin,  Ndremin, 
which  appear  on  this  issue  are  also  found  in  the  early  intelligible  issues  of 
Type  No.  3 (radiate  hair  bust — long  cross  voided)  showing  that  there  was  a 
short  period  of  time  between  the  early  strikings  of  Type  No.  3 and  this 
•issue.  The  possibility  of  these  being  variations  of  the  one  name  is  im- 
material. Type  No.  3 has  two  moneyers  in  common  with  No.  2,  Car  and 
Siulf.  The  other  moneyers  mentioned  above  Faeremin,  Faenemin  and 
Ndremin  are  common  to  all  three  groups.  Type  No.  2 (armoured  bust — long 
cross  voided,  square)  certainly  preceded  Type  No.  3 (radiate  hair  bust — long- 
cross  voided)  on  the  evidence  of  their  prototypes  struck  by  Aethelred  II. 
If  this  issue  was  intermediate  between  Types  2 and  3 one  would  expect  to 
find  the  moneyers  Car  and  Siulf  appearing  on  the  coins.  Since  they  do  not, 
one  can  only  surmise  that  it  followed  the  radiate  hair  bust — long  cross  issue 
(No.  3)  and  that  these  two  moneyers  had  ceased  working.  The  evidence  is 
not  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  a representative  number  of  specimens  of 
this  issue,  which  is  placed  fourth  in  order  of  time. 

5.  Clowned  bust,  quatrefoil — long  cross  voided,  quatrefoil. 

Period  : Early.  Illustration  No.  25. 


Obv.  Bust  to  left  crowned  within  a quatrefoil.  Drapery  on  neck.  Legend 
between  quatrefoil  and  outer  circle,  beginning  on  right  behind  bust. 

Obverse  titles  : Sihtric,  Cnut. 

Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet  each  limb  of  the  cross  dividing 
egend  and  terminating  in  three  crescents,  superimposed  on  a quatrefoil  with 
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pellet  at  the  apex  of  each  cusp.  Legend  between  quatrefoil  and  an  outer 
circle. 

Moneyers:  Dublin: — Faeremin,  Stegn,  Steng  or  Stecen. 

The  title  Cnut  has  been  found  with  the  moneyer  Faeremin  only,  and  the 
title  Sihtric  with  all  those  mentioned. 

Coins  of  this  group  are  rare.  There  is  no  specimen  in  the  collection  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  description  above  is  from  an  example 
illustrated  in  Roth,  op.  cit.  The  issue  is  a direct  copy  from  an  issue  of  Cnut, 
King  of  England  (1016-35),  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  used  before  1016. 
The  known  specimens  range  in  weight  from  15  to  23  grains  and  have  legends 
blundered  in  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  issues  copied  from  those  of 
Aethelred. 

The  five  groups  described  are  the  only  groups  with  intelligible  legends  in 
the  whole  Hiberno-Danish  series.  The  remaining  types  to  be  described  are 
all  of  crude  workmanship  and  were  probably  ail  struck  later  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  persistence  of  the  radiate  hair  bust  of  Aethelred  II,  which 
was  struck  with  no  less  than  twelve  reverses  other  than  the  original,  will 
be  noticed  also.  The  order  in  which  the  following  types  are  described  does 
not  indicate  a sequence  of  time.  They  are  grouped  according  to  the  type  of 
obverse  pattern. 


6.  Radiate  hair  bust — short  cross  voided. 
Period:  Middle.  Illustration  No.  26. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  generally  to  left,  the  hair  represented  by  diverging  or 
radiate  lines  ending  in  pellets.  Legend  of  strokes  divided  at  bottom  by 
bust.  No  inner  circle  and  no  symbols  on  the  obverse. 

Rev.  A short  cross  voided  with  central  pellet  and  with  symbols  such  as 
annulets  or  pellets  in  one  or  more  quarters.  Legend  of  strokes  around 
between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  a debased  rendering  of  the  obverse  already  described 
in  Type  3.  The  reverse  bears  a resemblance  to  the  reverses  of  the  short 
cross  issues  of  Cnut,  King  of  England  (1016-1035). 
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,7.  Radiate  hair  bust — short  cross,  PAX. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  27. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left  as  before,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
ending  in  pellets.  The  bust  divides  the  legend  at  the  bottom.  Unintelligible 
or  blundered  legend  around.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  A short  plain  cross  pattee  bounded  by  an  inner  circle.  In  each  angle 
of  the  cross  is  a small  circle  enclosing  a letter,  generally  a blundered  spelling 
of  the  word  “ PAXS.”  LTnintelligible  or  blundered  legend  between  an 
inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  is  a degraded  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Group  3. 
The  reverse  is  copied  from  the  reverse  of  an  issue  of  the  English  King 
William  I (1066-87)  known  as  the  “ Paxs  ” type. 


8.  Radiate  hair  bust — short  spiked  cross. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  28,  29,  30. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left  or  right.  No  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by 
radiating  straight  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of 
strokes  divided  by  bust  at  bottom.  With  or  without  symbols  on  neck  or  in 
front  of  face. 

Rev.  A long  plain  cross  each  limb  ending  in  three  spikes.  With  or  with- 
out symbols  in  the  quarters.  Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  that  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type 
3.  The  reverse  is  possibly  a crude  copy  of  the  reverse  of  the  first  issue  of 
William  I (1066-87),  known  as  the  cross  fleury  ” type. 
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9.  Radiate  hair  bust — small  cross  pat4e. 

Period:  Middle.  Illustration  Nos.  31,  32. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  generally  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by 
radiating  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes 
divided  by  bust.  With  or  without  symbols  on  the  neck  or  in  front  of  the 
face. 

Rev.  In  centre  a small  cross  patee.  Legend  of  strokes  between  an  inner 
and  an  outer  circle.  Symbols  such  as  crosses  or  pellets  are  frequently 
found. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  on  Type 
3.  The  reverse  is  a copy  of  the  reverse  of  the  small  cross  issue  of  Aethelred 
II  which  was  the  first  struck  by  him.  Coins  with  this  reverse  were  struck 
in  England  throughout  his  reign  and  were  also  struck  by  his  successor  Cnut 
(1016-35). 

10.  Radiate  hair  bust — transverse  band. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  33,  34 


Obv.  Crude  bust  generally  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by 
radiate  straight  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes. 
Symbols  on  neck  and  in  front  of  bust. 

Rev.  A transverse  band  on  which  there  is  a legend  composed  of  strokes 
with  the  letter  0 in  the  centre.  Legend  of  strokes  around  between  an  inner 
and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  on  Type  3. 
The  reverse  is  a copy  of  the  only  reverse  used  by  Harold  II  of  England  (1066) 
who  reigned  for  nine  months.  The  English  prototype  had  the  word  PAX 
on  the  horizontal  band. 
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11.  Radiate  hair  bust — transverse  band  and  birds. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  35. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  divided  by  bust. 
Symbols  on  neck. 

Rev.  A transverse  band  on  vrbich  there  is  a legend  of  strokes.  Above  and 
belovr  the  band  standing  on  it  is  a bird  vrith  a tail  of  four  feathers.  Legend 
of  strokes  around. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  on  Type 
3.  The  reverse  has  no  prototype  in  English  coinage.  It  is  probably  a 
further  development  of  the  last  reverse. 


12.  Radiate -hair  bust — tribrach  of  birds. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  36,  37. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate 
lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  linked  strokes  divided 
by  bust.  With  or  without  symbols  on  neck  or  in  front  of  bust. 

Rev.  Three  birds  crudely  represented  forming  a tribrach,  the  feet  of  the 
birds  meeting  in  a central  pellet  or  a central  annulet  enclosing  a pellet. 
Legend  of  strokes  linked  by  horizontal  lines. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  on  Type 
3.  The  reverse  has  no  prototype  in  English  coinage.  It  may  have  derived 
some  inspiration  from  the  reverse  of  an  issue  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of 
England  (1042-66)  which  has  a martlet  in  each  of  the  four  angles  of  a short 
voided  cross.  The  same  reverse  was  also  used  in  the  Hiberno-Danish  series 
with  another  obverse  (see  No.  28)  copied  from  an  issue  of  William  I of 
England  (1066-87). 
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13.  Radiate  hair-bust — concave-sided  quadrilateral. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  38. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  divided  by  bust. 

Rev.  A quadrilateral  with  incurved  sides,  the  interior  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  a plain  cross  and  three  pellets  in  each  compartment.  On 
the  outside  from  the  centres  of  opposite  sides  are  two  oval  rings  and  two 
trefoils,  each  composed  of  three  rings.  Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3. 
The  reverse  is  probably  derived  from  an  issue  of  William  I of  England  (1066- 
87),  known  as  the  “Two  Stars”  type  which  has  as  a reverse  a cross  botonn^e 
over  a quadrilateral  with  incurved  sides. 

14.  Radiate  hair  bust — crosslet  and  saltire. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  39,  40. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  divided  by  bust  at 
bottom.  Symbols  on  the  neck  and  in  front  of  face. 

Rev.  A cross  crosslet,  plain,  and  superimposed  on  it  in  saltire  is  a cross 
formed  by  four  incurved  arcs  of  circle  joined  by  straight  lines  at  the  terminals 
enclosing  groups  of  three  or  four  pellets  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  crosslet. 
No  inner  circles.  Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3. 
The  reverse  has  no  definitely  ascertainable  prototype,  but  may  have  derived 
some  inspiration  from  an  issue  of  pennies  struck  by  the  Danish  King,  Swend 
Estridsen  (1047-75)  which  has  a rather  similar  “ Celtic  Cross  ” design.  In 
one  of  the  examples  illustrated  (No.  40)  the  arcs  of  the  circle  which  form  the 
arms  of  the  cross  are  touching. 
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15.  Radiate  hair  bust — annulet,  pellets,  crosses. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  41. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left  cut  short  by  the  legend,  the  hair  represented  by 
radiate  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle  Legend  of  strokes  linked  by 
transverse  lines  all  round  not  broken  by  neck. 

Rev.  In  centre  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  In  the  field  around  are  three 
or  four  small  crosses  sometimes  alternated  with  groups  of  three  pellets. 
Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3, 
with  the  difference  that  the  legend  is  not  interrupted  by  the  neck  but  is 
continuous  and  the  head  is  cut  shorter  because  of  that.  There  is  no  ascertain- 
able prototype  for  the  reverse. 


16.  Radiate  hair  bust — small  cross  patt^e,  pellets. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  42. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left  cut  short  by  the  legend.  The  hair  represented  by 
radiate  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  linked 
by  transverse  lines  all  round  not  interrupted  by  the  neck. 

Rev.  In  centre  a small  cross  patde  and  in  the  field  groups  of  3 pellets.  No 
inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  linked  by  transverse  lines. 

The  obverse  here  is  a crude  copy  of  the  head  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type 
3,  with  the  differences  as  noted  above.  There  is  no  exact  prototype  for 
the  reverse.  It  has  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  reverse  of  Type  4 but 
there  is  no  inner  circle  and  the  flan  or  disc  is  larger  and  thinner. 
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17.  Radiate  hair  bust — spiked  cross  and  crosslet. 
Period;  Late.  Illustration  No.  43. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  cut  short  by  the  legend,  the  hair  represented  by 
radiate  lines  ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  all 
round  not  interrupted  by  neck. 

Rev.  Within  an  inner  circle  a cross  crosslet  imposed  on  a cross  in  saltire 
with  a small  arc  at  each  terminal  pierced  by  the  limb  of  the  cross.  Legend 
of  strokes  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  the  bust  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3. 
The  reverse  is  most  likely  a copy  of  the  reverse  of  the  first  issue  of  William 
II  of  England  (1087-1100).  The  terminals  of  the  cross  here,  which  have  three 
prongs,  are  different  from  the  spiked  cross  in  Type  8 as  they  are  formed  by 
the  limb  of  the  cross  and  the  two  ends  of  the  arcs  through  which  it  passes. 


18. 


Full  face — long  cross  voided. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  47. 


Obv.  Full  face  coarsely  executed  generally  within  an  inner  circle, 
without  symbols.  Legend  blundered  or  of  strokes. 


With  or 
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Rev.  A long  cross  generally  voided  with  central  pellets  each  limb  dividing 
legend  and  terminating  in  three  crescents.  No  inner  circle.  Symbols  in 
the  quarters  of  the  reverse.  Legend  blundered  or  of  strokes. 

There  are  three  types  of  full  face  in  coins  of  this  class.  In  the  first 
(No.  44)  the  forehead  is  shown  as  a horizontal  line,  the  eyes  are  represented 
by  pellets,  the  lips  are  shown  as  horizontal  lines  and  there  is  a crude  beard 
of  pellets  on  either  side  outlining  the  face  and  extending  upwards  to  eye 
level. 

In  the  second  type  (Nos.  45,  46)  the  eyes  are  composed  of  an  elliptical 
annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  The  nose  as  a straight  vertical  line,  the  upper 
lip  is  bow  shaped,  and  the  beard  is  shown  by  a series  of  lines  radiating 
downwards  from  lower  lip,  sometimes  with  a pellet  or  pellets  on  either  side. 
In  some  specimens  there  is  an  annulet  placed  centrally  over  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  representation  of  the  outlines  of  the  face.  The  features  are  bounded 
by  an  inner  circle  giving  a general  ‘ ‘ moon  face  ’ ’ effect  similar  to  the  obverses 
of  the  Irish  half-pennies  struck  by  John  as  Lord  of  Ireland  (1177-99).  The 
voiding  is  nearly  always  absent  from  the  long  cross  in  this  type,  i.e.,  the  lines 
overlap  in  the  centre. 

In  the  third  type  (No.  47)  the  eyes  are  shown  as  pellets  and  eyebrows  as 
two  curves  touching  in  the  centre  with  the  nose  as  a straight  vertical  line 
touching  both  curves.  The  mouth  is  not  shown  but  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  point  of  the  nose  are  three  j^arallel  lines  one  on  either  side  depicting  a 
moustache  and  beard,  the  lowest  ones  joined  by  an  arc  of  a circle  which 
enclosed  three  pellets  at  the  point  of  the  chin.  There  is  a double  row  of 
pellets  on  either  side  of  the  face  extending  upwards  to  the  forehead.  On  the 
top  of  the  head  is  shown  a pointed  triangular  head-dress  which  divides  the 
legend  at  the  top  and  encloses  three  pellets  and  a short  vertical  line.  The 
reverse  cross  of  this  type  is  correctly  voided  with  a pellet  in  the  centre. 


19.  Full  face — short  cross,  annulet. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  48. 


Ohv.  Full  face  as  in  the  second  type  of  the  last  group.  Beard  of  radiating 
strokes  with  annulets  or  pellets  on  either  side.  Eyes  as  elliptical  annulet 
enclosing  a pellet  and  nose  as  central  straight  line.  Legend  in  strokes. 


Rev.  A plain  short  cross  springing  from  a central  ring  ornament  with 
symbols  in  the  quarters  all  within  an  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  between 
an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

There  is  no  prototype  for  the  obverse.  The  revez-se  bears  a certain 
resemblance  to  the  short  cross  reverses  of  William  II  of  England  but  is  not 
an  exact  copy. 


LXXIX 


O 
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20.  Full  face  with  cross— crosses  moline  and  voided. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  49. 


Obv.  Full  face  with  cross  pomde  on  forehead.  The  eyes  represented  as 
pellets  with  the  eyebrows  and  cheek  bones  as  four  conjoint  curves.  The  upper 
lip  as  a single  bow-shaped  line.  Beard  represented  by  lines  radiating  down- 
wards and  ending  in  pellets.  Pellets  on  either  side  of  beard.  Legend  of 
strokes. 

Rev.  A cross  moline  imposed  on  a cross  voided.  Legend  of  strokes  around. 

There  are  no  exact  prototypes  for  either  the  obverse  or  the  reverse  of 
these  coins.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  full  face  type  is  derived  fromi 
an  obverse  issued  by  the  English  King,  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042-1066),, 
but  there  is  veiy  little  resemblance. 


21.  Triangular  face — long  cross  voided. 

Period;  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  50,  51. 


Obv.  Crude  face,  the  eyes  represented  by  pellets  and  the  nose  by  a short 
vertical  line  all  within  a double  triangle  with  pellets  at  each  terminal.  Am 
annulet  on  either  side  of  the  face.  Drapery  on  neck  represented  by  twoi 
beaded  lines.  Legend  of  strokes  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 


Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet,  each  limb  of  the  cross  dividing 
legend  and  terminating  in  three  crescents.  Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner 
circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  said  to  be  a very  crude  copy  of  the  obverse  of  an  issue 
known  as  the  “ two  stars  ” type  of  William  I of  England  (1066-87).  The 
reverse  is  derived  from  the  long  cross  reverse  of  Aethelred  II  as  already 
discussed  in  Group  3. 
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22.  Triangular  face — short  cross,  annulet  and  pellet. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  52. 


Obv.  Crude  face,  the  eyes  represented  by  pellets  and  the  nose  by  a short 
vertical  line  all  within  a double  triangle  with  pellets  at  each  terminal.  An 
annulet  on  either  side  of  the  face.  Drapery  on  neck  represented  by  two 
beaded  lines.  Legend  of  strokes  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

Rev.  A short  plain  cross  springing  from  central  annulet  enclosing  a peUet, 
with  symbols  in  one  or  more  quarters.  Legend  of  strokes  between  an  inner 
and  an  outer  circle. 

This  obverse  is  the  same  type  as  described  in  the  previous  group  which 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  issue  of  William  I of  England  (1066-87).  The 
reverse  bears  a resemblance  to  the  reverse  of  the  “ PANS  ” issue  of  the 
same  king.  A more  exact  copy  of  the  same  reverse  has  been  described 
already  in  Group  7. 

23.  Pointed  face — small  crosses,  scourges. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  53. 


Obv.  Small  face  with  circular  head,  pointed  chin  and  forked  beard.  The 
eyes  represented  as  pellets  with  curves  as  eyebrows.  The  nose  as  a short 
vertical  line  touching  the  eyebrows.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes. 

Rev.  Two  objects  with  curved  handles  resembling  a scourge  with  three  or 
four  lashes  with  two  crosses  pommee  between  them.  Legend  of  strokes. 

There  are  no  known  prototypes  of  these  coins.  There  is  a similar  face  on 
the  obverse  of  some  Danish  bracteate  coins  struck  from  940  to  960  A.D.  No 
exact  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  objects  on  the  reverse  except  to  suggest 
that  they  are  scourges  and  that  the  general  design  embodies  a reference  to 
the  scourging  of  Christ. 
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24.  Crowned  bust,  sceptres — short  spiked  cross. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  54. 


Obv.  Bust  facing  crowned  between  two  sceptres,  cross  pattee  as  head  on 
left  and  quatrefoil  of  four  pellets  as  head  on  right.  Legend  of  strokes 
between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

Rev.  A plain  cross  with  three  prong  terminals  and  with  symbols  in  the 
quarters.  Legend  of  strokes  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  a fairly  true  copy  of  an  issue  of  William  I of  England 
(1066-87),  known  as  the  “ two  sceptres  ” type.  The  reverse  resembles  that 
of  the  same  English  issue  but  omits  some  of  the  details. 


25.  Crowned  bust,  sceptres — cross  potent,  quatrefoil. 
Period  : Late.  Illustration  No.  55. 


Obv.  Bust  facing  crowned  between  two  sceptres  each  having  a trefoil  head. 
Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  A cross  potent  with  a quatrefoil.  Legend  of  strokes  around.  No 
inner  circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  a copy  of  the  obverse  of  the  issue  of  William  I of 
England  (1066-87),  known  as  the  “ two  sceptres  ” type  with  minor  modifica- 
tions. The  reverse  is  a copy  of  a reverse  of  the  second  issue  of  William  II 
of  England  (1087-1100),  known  as  the  “ cross  in  quatrefoil  ” type.  This 
coin  is  an  example  of  combining  in  the  Irish  copy  an  obverse  and  reverse 
from  different  reigns. 
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26.  Crowned  bust,  sceptres — bird  and  cross. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  56. 


Obv.  Bust  facing,  crowned  between  two  sceptres  each  having  a trefoil  head. 
Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  In  centre  a bird,  overhead  a small  cross  patde.  Legend  of  strokes 
around  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  again  a copy  of  that  of  the  “ two  sceptres  ” type. 
The  execution  is  very  much  cruder  than  the  obverse  in  Nos.  24  and  25.  The 
reverse  has  no  ascertainable  prototype. 


27.  Canopied  bust — tribrach  of  birds. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  57. 


Obv.  Bust  facing  crowned  and  diademed  within  a porch  or  canopy  of  two 
columns  supporting  a triangular  pediment.  Beard  of  radiating  strokes. 
Legend  of  strokes. 

Rev.  Three  birds  crudely  represented  forming  a tribi’ach,  the  feet  meeting 
round  a central  annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  is  copied  from  an  obverse  of  William  I of  England  (1066-87), 
known  as  the  canopied  bust  type.  The  reverse  may  be  derived  from  a 
reverse  of  Edward  the  Confessor  which  depicts  four  martlets  in  the  angles 
of  a short  voided  cross.  This  reverse  has  occurred  already  in  conjunction 
with  the  radiate  hair  bust  of  Aethelred  II  in  No.  12. 
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28.  Crook  and  crescent  pattern — long  cross  voided. 

Period;  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  58,  59. 


Obv.  In  centre,  a small  cross  patt^e  within  four  small  crescents,  or  an 
annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  Around,  a pattern  formed  by  four  crooks,  two 
above  and  two  below.  On  right,  a reversed  letter  S.  On  left,  a symbol 
like  a three-pronged  fork,  sometimes  inverted.  Pellets  singly  or  in  groups 
around  the  field.  Legend  of  strokes. 

Bev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet,  each  limb  dividing  legend  and 
terminating  in  three  crescents.  Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner  circle. 
Symbols  in  the  quarters. 

The  obverse  of  this  has  no  ascertainable  prototype.  The  reverse  is  that 
of  No.  3,  originally  derived  from  the  long  cross  issue  of  Aethelred  II.  As 
this  obverse  is  found  also  with  a reverse  copied  from  William  I of  England 
(1066-87),  it  is  fairly  certain  that  all  the  coins  with  the  same  obverse  are 
late,  even  though  the  original  prototypes  of  some  of  the  reverses  is  early. 

29.  Crook  and  crescent  pattern — short  cross  voided. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  60. 


Obv.  In  centre,  an  annulet.  Around,  a pattern  formed  by  four  crooks, 
two  above  and  two  below.  On  right,  a reversed  letter  S.  On  left,  a symbol 
like  a three  prong  fork  pointing  upwards.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of 
strokes. 

Rev.  A short  cross  voided  with  central  pellet.  Legend  of  strokes  between 
an  inner  and  an  outer  circle. 

The  only  example  of  this  coin  is  that  given  as  No.  196  in  Roth,  op.  cit. 
The  obverse  is  the  same  type  as  No.  28.  The  reverse  has  already  been  met 
with  in  No.  6,  and  is  possibly  derived  from  the  short  cross  reverses  of  Cnut, 
King  of  England  (1016-35). 
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30.  Crook  and  crescent  pattern — lozenge  and  fleurs. 
Period;  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  61,  62. 


Obv.  In  centre,  a small  cross  pattee  with  crescents  outside  terminals. 
Around,  a pattern  formed  by  four  crooks,  two  above  and  two  below.  On 
right,  the  letter  S,  normal  or  reversed.  On  left,  a symbol  resembling  a 
three-pronged  fork,  pointing  up  or  down.  Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner 
circle. 

Rev.  A double  quadrilateral  figure  with  incurved  sides  and  fleurs  at  angles 
placed  lozenge-wise.  In  centre,  an  annulet.  Legend  of  strokes  with  or 
without  an  inner  circle. 

The  obverse  here  is  that  of  Nos.  28  and  29,  for  which  there  is  no  known 
prototype.  The  reverse  is  a fairly  accurate  copy  of  that  of  the  Canopied 
Bust  issue  of  William  I of  England  (1066-87). 

31.  Galloping  horse — long  cross  voided. 

Period;  Middle.  Illustration  No.  63. 


Obv.  A crude  representation  of  a horse  galloping  to  left,  with  fore  and  hind 
legs  crossing.  Three  pellets  under  neck  and  a small  cross  over  the  back. 
Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  central  pellet,  each  limb  of  the  cross  dividing 
the  legend.  A small  cross  pattee  in  two  opposite  angles  of  the  long  cross  and 
the  letter  E with  pellets  on  terminals  in  the  remaining  two.  Legend  of 
strokes.  No  inner  circle. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  coins  with  this  pattern  were  minted  in 
Ireland  or  not.  They  are  extremely  rare,  one  specimen  only  existing  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  (PI.  No.  63).  There  are  no 
records  to  show  whence  this  specimen  came.  Originally  it  was  thought  that 
this  obverse  was  a copy  of  an  issue  of  Aethelred  known  as  the  Agnus  Dei 
issue  which  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  Millenium  in  1000  A.D.  There 
is  a superficial  resemblance  between  this  obverse  and  the  Lamb  of  God  in 
the  Agnus  Dei  issue.  In  fact,  the  animal  in  the  Hibemo-Danish  coin  is  so 
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crudely  executed  that  it  could  be  called  any  four-footed  animal.  This 
crudeness  of  workmanship  would  point  to  a much  later  date  than  1000  A.D., 
almost  certainly  after  1050  A.D.  All  the  other  early  Irish  copies  of  Aethelred 
II  coinage  as  in  Groups  1 to  5 were  well  struck  and  even  where  the  lettering 
was  blundered  the  general  design  was  neatly  executed  and  presents  a tidy 
appearance.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  same  would  have 
been  true  of  a copy  of  the  Agnus  Dei  issue  if  it  had  taken  place  within  a few 
years  of  the  first  striking.  There  is,  in  fact,  a prototype  much  later  for  this 
coin  in  a penny  of  Magnus  the  Good  of  Denmark  (1042-7)  with  a galloping- 
horse  on  the  obverse  and  with  a long  cross  reverse  from  which  this  design  is 
far  more  likely  to  have  been  copied.  This  would  place  it  much  later, 
possibly  about  1050,  which  would  correspond  generally  w-ith  the  style  of 
workmanship  on  the  coin. 

32.  Galloping  horse — saltire  enclosing  annulet. 

Period:  Middle.  Illustration  No.  64. 


Obv.  A crude  representation  of  a horse  galloping  to  left,  with  fore  and  hind 
legs  crossing.  Three  pellets  under  neck  and  a small  cross  over  the  back. 
Legend  of  strokes.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  A cross  formed  by  four  incurved  arcs  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  Above  the  cross  a pellet.  Legend  of  strokes. 

No  inner  circle. 

This  obverse  is  the  same  type  as  the  obverse  previously  described  and 
discussed  in  Group  31  which,  as  stated,  is  probably  copied  from  a coin  of 
Magnus  the  Good  of  Denmark  (1042-7).  The  reverse  is  possibly  a simplified 
rendering  of  a similar  ‘ ‘ Celtic  cross  ’ ’ reverse  which  appears  on  another  issue 
of  the  same  king.  1 


33. 


DOUBLE  BRACTEATE  ISSUES. 

Radiate  hair  bust — cross  and  quatrefoil. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  65. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate 
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lines  ending  in  pellets.  Legend  of  strokes  interspersed  with  the  letter  O 
divided  by  bust  at  bottom.  No  inner  circle. 

Rev.  A plain  cross  imposed  on  a quatrefoil  with  a pellet  on  the  inside  at 
the  point  of  each  cusp.  Legend  of  strokes  with  the  letter  O interspersed. 
The  cross  here  is  irregularly  struck  and  is  sometimes  short,  i.e.,  terminated 
by  the  leaves  of  the  quatrefoil.  Sometimes  it  projects  beyond  them  slightly 
and  sometimes  it  goes  out  the  whole  way  to  the  rim  of  the  coin. 

The  obverse  is  a degraded  copy  of  the  bust  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3. 
The  reverse  is  possibly  derived  from  quatrefoil  reverses  of  Cnut,  King  of 
England  (1016-35). 


34.  Radiate  hair  bust — crosses,  plain  and  botonnde. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  66. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
ending  in  pellets.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  divided  by  bust. 
Symbols  on  neck. 

Rev.  A plain  short  cross  imposed  on  a cross  botonn^e  in  saltire,  the  terminals 
of  which  are  formed  of  a trefoil  of  anulets  sometimes  each  enclosing  a pellet. 
Legend  of  strokes. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  the  bust  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3. 
The  reverse  is  possibly  derived  from  a reverse  of  William  II  (1087-1100)  or 
Henry  I (1100-1135)  of  England.  Some  specimens  are  struck  on  a flan 
which  is  wider  than  the  die,  which  gives  the  impression  of  an  inner  circle. 

35.  Radiate  hair  bust — long  cross  voided,  rayed,  pellets. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  67. 


Obv.  Crude  bust  to  left,  no  head-dress,  the  hair  represented  by  radiate  lines 
terminated  by  a curved  line.  No  inner  circle.  Legend  of  strokes  divided 
by  bust. 
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Rev.  A long  cross  voided  with  annulet  in  centre.  Each  angle  divided  by  a 
, single  line  with  a pellet  on  either  side  and  at  the  terminal.  Legend  of 
strokes. 

The  obverse  is  a crude  copy  of  Aethelred  II  as  in  Type  3.  The  reverse  is 
possibly  derived  from  the  voided  cross  reverses  of  Stephen,  King  of  England 
(1135-54).  This  same  type  of  reverse,  slightly  modified,  is  also  found  as  a 
single  bracteate  in  No.  39. 

SINGLE  BRACTEATE  ISSUES. 

36.  Long  cross  and  quatrefoil. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  68. 


A plain  long  cross  imposed  on  a quatrefoil  with  heart-shaped  leaves.  A 
pellet  on  the  inside  at  the  point  of  each  cusp  and  a pellet  outside  the  junctions 
of  each  leaf.  Legend  of  strokes. 

A similar  design  has  already  appeared  as  the  reverse  of  the  double 
bracteate  in  Type  33.  It  is  possibly  derived  from  the  quatrefoil  designs 
used  in  the  reverses  of  coins  of  Cnut,  King  of  England  (1016-35). 

37.  Cross  potent  and  quatrefoil. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  69. 


A plain  cross  potent  imposed  on  a quatrefoil  with  pointed  leaves,  the 
terminals  of  the  cross  outside  the  leaves,  and  an  annulet  inside  on  the  ter- 
minal of  each  cusp.  Legend  of  strokes,  two  in  each  quarter  with  a pellet  or 
annulet  and  pellet  between. 

Only  four  incomplete  fragments  of  coins  with  this  pattern  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  design  is  possibly  to  be 
derived  from  the  quatrefoil  reverse  of  an  issue  by  Henry  I of  England 
(1100-35). 
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yS.  Long  and  short  cross  pomm4e. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  70. 


A long  cross  pom4e  with  a short  cross  pomee  in  the  angles  both  coming 
from  a central  pellet.  Legend  of  sti’okes  around,  two  strokes  with  a pellet 
between  in  each  quarter.  No  inner  circle. 

There  is  no  ascertainable  prototype  for  this  design.  There  are  two 
specimens  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  one  of  which 
is  a fragment.  The  dies  are  well  cut  and  the  specimens  fairly  neatly  struck. 


39.  Long  double  cross,  rayed,  pellets. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  71,  72. 


A long  double  cross  sometimes  with  central  pellet  and  row  of  pellets  in 
each  arm  of  the  cross.  Each  angle  divided  by  a single  line  with  a pellet  on 
the  end  and  on  either  side.  Legend  of  strokes. 

A similar  design  has  already  appeared  as  a reverse  in  No.  35,  a double 
bracteate  issue.  There  are  two  variants  of  this  pattern.  In  one  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  plain,  in  the  other  there  is  a I’ow  of  pellets  along  each  arm 
of  the  cross  with  a pellet  in  the  centre. 
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40.  Long  cross,  square,  volutes. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  73. 


A long  cross  botonn4e  on  which  is  imposed  a square  with  a double  volute 
outside  each  corner  pierced  by  a T with  stem  radiating  outwards.  No 
legend. 

The  most  significant  fact  to  be  noticed  in  this  and  the  following  types  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  legend.  There  is  no  ascertainable  prototype  for  the 
design.  The  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  contain  one 
specimen  only. 

41.  Long  cross  with  symbols. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  74,  75,  76. 


A long  plain  cross  with  symbols  in  the  angles.  No  legend. 

The  symbols  in  the  angles  vary  very  little.  They  consist  mainly  of 
annulets,  pellets,  cross  enclosed  by  a circle  or  an  ellipse  enclosing  pellets. 
There  is  no  ascertainable  prototype. 


42.  Small  cross  pom^e  within  quatrefoil. 
Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  77. 


A small  cross  pom^e  within  a quatrefoil  formed  of  four  arcs  of  a circle 
with  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  inside  at  the  point  of  each  cusp,  and 
symbols  within  the  arcs  of  the  quatrefoil.  No  legend. 
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There  are  two  specimens  only  of  this  coin  in  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Ireland.  One  is  a fragment  and  the  other  is  badly  struck.  The 
symbols  which  are  visible  in  two  arcs  of  the  quatrefoil  are  a small  tribrach 
with  pellets  at  the  terminals  and  an  annulet  within  a circle  of  pellets.  These 
were  presumably  repeated  in  the  opposite  arcs.  The  prototype  could  possibly 
be  found  in  an  issue  of  Henry  I of  England  (1100-35),  which  has  a quatrefoil 
on  the  reverse  enclosing  a small  cross  potent. 

43.  Long  cross  with  central  annulet  and  symbols. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  78. 


A long  plain  cross,  the  four  limbs  springing  from  a central  annulet  some- 
times enclosing  a pellet,  with  symbols  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  No  legend. 

In  the  seven  specimens  of  this  coin  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Ireland  the  symbols  do  not  vary.  They  are  a small 
voided  cross  in  opposite  angles  and  a triquetra  formed  of  a central  annulet 
and  three  annulets  touching  in  the  remaining  two  quarters.  There  is  no 
ascertainable  prototype. 

44.  Long  double  cross  with  symbols. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  Nos.  79,  80. 


A long  double  cross  with  symbols  in  the  angles  No  legend. 

The  cross  here  is  derived  from  the  long  cross  voided  of  the  earlier  Hiberno- 
Danish  issues  as  in  Type  3,  but  the  voiding  is  absent  in  all  the  extant  speci- 
mens, and  sometimes  there  are  pellets  in  the  terminals  of  the  cross.  The 
following  symbols  are  found  in  the  quarters : Closed  C , small  maltese  cross 
forked,  quatrefoil,  anulet  enclosing  pellet,  letter  S,  anchor.  In  some  cases 
the  same  symbol  appears  in  opposite  quarters. 
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45.  Short  cross  with  symbols  in  angles. 
Period;  Late.  Illustration  No.  81. 


Rev.  Within  an  inner  circle  a short  plain  cross  with  symbols  in  the  angles. 
No  legend. 

There  is  one  specimen  only  of  this  type  in  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum.  The  symbol  resembles  either  a spear-head  with  barbs  or  a crude 
representation  of  a lis  pointing  inwards.  This  design  is  probably  derived 
from  a reverse  in  an  issue  of  Stephen,  King  of  England  (1135-54),  which  has 
as  a reverse  a cross  potent  with  a lis  pointing  inwards  in  each  angle. 

46.  Concave-sided  quadrilateral. 

Period:  Late.  Illustration  No.  82. 


Rev.  A quadrilateral  figure  formed  by  four  incurved  arcs  within  which  is  a 
plain  cross  with  a pellet  at  the  junction  of  the  limbs  and  at  each  corner. 
In  each  angle  of  the  cross  is  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet.  No  legend. 

A similar  reverse  has  already  appeared  in  Type  13  which,  as  stated,  was 
probably  derived  from  a reverse  used  by  William  I.  The  only  specimen 
^of  this  design  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  is  a 
fragment. 


47.  The  O’Neill  (?)  Penny. 

Period  : Middle.  Illustration  No.  83. 


Obv.  Bust  to  left  wearing  helmet  with  wide  brim  and  mantle  with  circular 
brooch.  Around  beginning  on  top  right  of  helmet  NOIL  DEI  M.  The 
E is  retrograde. 
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Rev.  A small  quadrilateral  figure  with  three  pellets  on  each  corner  super- 
imposed on  a short  cross  voided.  Around  BLIINPISE  ON  LI.  The  legend 
reading  outwards  and  from  left  cross  to  right.  Letters  N and  S and  L of  LI 
retrograde. 

This  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a mystery  coin.  It  came  to  light  about  the 
year  1921  in  a private  collection  and  the  then  owner,  who  published  a short 
article,  gave  the  coin  the  attribution  as  indicated  above,  i.e.  that  it  was 
issued  under  the  authority  of  one  of  the  southern  O’Neill  families  and  was 
minted  in  Limerick  by  a moneyer  named  Blanwise  some  time  between  the 
years  1066  and  1095.  The  fact  that  the  coin  was  copied  from  an  issue  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of  England,  1042-66,  does  not  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  its  being  Irish,  as  the  copying  of  English  issues  was  the  most 
frequently  used  means  of  providing  designs  for  the  coins  struck  in  Ireland  at 
this  time.  The  real  difficulty  of  giving  an  identification  to  the  coin  is  that 
there  is  as  yet  only  one  specimen  known  and  that  in  that  specimen  there  is 
inverted  and  retrograde  lettering.  A representative  number  of  specimens 
would  give  different  varieties  of  spellings  of  money ers’  and  issuerers’  names 
and  the  place  of  minting,  from  all  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a 
fairly  certain  identification  as  to  issuer,  moneyer  and  place  of  issue. 

The  absence  of  documentary  records  relating  to  the  various  issues  of 
coinage  which  have  been  described  limits  the  number  of  conclusions  that  can 
be  reasonably  drawn  without  entering  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  The 
main  stages  of  development  have  been  outlined  in  the  introductory  para- 
graphs and  need  not  be  repeated.  Two  outstanding  facts  offer  themselves 
for  consideration;  first,  the  very  late  date  in  world  history  at  which  coining 
was  introduced  into  Ireland;  secondly,  that  coining,  having  been  introduced 
by  an  invading  power,  virtually  died  out  again  after  a short  time  until 
reintroduced  by  another  invading  power.  The  archaic,  quaint-looking 
survivals  of  the  issues  struck  after  Sihtric’s  known  coins  emphasize  the  fact 
fact  that  coinage  had  but  little  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  crude, 
feeble  efforts  to  produce  designs  show  that  it  was  an  art  that  had  no  patrons, 
in  a country  renowned  for  its  art  metalwork  in  prehistoric  and  early  historic 
times. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how’  the  Irish  mode  of  life  and  social  framework 
offered  such  resistance  to  coining  and  to  the  use  of  coins  for  such  a long 
period.  Active  resistance  such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  coins  by 
native  chiefs  or  kings  cannot  fully  explain  the  lateness  of  the  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  coining.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  such 
prohibition  and  even  if  there  were  it  could  hardly  have  lasted  for  1,200  years 
after  the  practice  became  introduced  into  England.  The  insular  position  of 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  not  a trading  people  in  early 
times,  does  account  for  a certain  delay.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  in 
the  fifth  century  brought  no  change,  though  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
to  Ireland  were  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  use  of  coined  money. 

A possible  explanation  is  that  the  Irish  were  possessed  of  a native 
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system  of  calculating  values  in  terms  of  commodity  units  such  as  that  out- 
lined in  the  Senchus  Mar  and  other  early  Irish  tracts,  which  was  sufficiently 
accurate  and  comprehensive  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  that  therefore 
the  adoption  of  a monetary  medium  would  have  been  of  little  immediate 
benefit.  The  peoples  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  were  slow  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  coining  for  this  very  reason  that  quite  efficient  methods  of 
exchange  by  weight  were  in  existence  in  those  countries.  To  investigate 
whether  the  same  or  similar  circumstances  existed  in  Ireland  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  which,  it  is  hoped,  has  provided  a reasonably  simple 
account  of  the  early  attempts  at  minting  coins  in  Ireland. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  Miss  C.  McLeod  and  Miss  M.  P.  Cullen  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  who  performed  the  task  of 
registering  and  card-indexing  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  collection  of 
Hiberno-Danish  coins  in  the  Museum.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Philip  Grierson 
of  Cambridge  University  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  offering  many  useful 
suggestions.  It  is  but  just  that  I should  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  previous 
workers  on  this  subject,  whose  researches  in  the  museums  of  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland  have  been  collated  and 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  They  are  contained  in  the  following  works : 

Hauberg,  P.,  Myntforhold  og  Udtmjntninger  i Danmark  indtil  1146.  Avec 
un  resume  en  francais:  Historie  monetaire  du  Danemark  jusqu’en 
1146.  (Copenhagen,  1900). 

Bruuns,  L.  E.,  Mont-  og  Medaille  Samling  (Copenhagen,  1928.) 
Hildebrand,  Bror  Emil,  Anglosachsiska  Miynt  i Svenska  Kongliga  Mynt 
Kabinettet  fimnd  i Sveriges  Jord.  (Stockholm,  1881.) 

Roth,  Bernard,  F.S.A.,  “ The  Coins  of  the  Danish  Kings  of  Ireland. 

Hiberno-Danish  Series.”  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  VI,  1910. 
Parsons,  H.  Alexander,  ‘‘  The  Chronology  of  the  Hiberno-Danish 
Coinage,”  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  1923-4. 

Parsons,  H.  Alexander,  ‘‘  An  Irish  Eleventh-Century  Coin  of  the  Southern 
O’Neil,”  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XVI,  1921-2. 

Smith,  Aquila,  ‘‘  The  Human  Hand  on  Hiberno-Danish  Coins,”  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  3rd  Ser. , Vol.  Ill,  1883. 

Allen,  Derek  F.,  ‘‘  The  Irish  Bracteates,”  Numismatic  Chronicle,  6th  Ser., 
Vol.  II,  1942. 
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MISCELLANEA 


The  Date  and  Shaping  of  Oidhe  Chlainne  Lir. 


''T^HIS  famous  story  has  only  been  transmitted  in  late  MSS  which  O’Curry 
describes  as  “ rude  and  defective,”  also  observing  that  he  never  found 
any  allusion  or  reference  to  the  tale  in  really  ancient  MSS.  For  this  reason 
he  thought  it  was  probably  later  in  date  than  its  companions;  ‘‘  the  Exile  of 
the  Children  of  Uisnech  ” and  ” the  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann.” 

I here  bring  forward  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  story  originated 
in  Connaught  between  650  and  770. 

In  the  story  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  imion  “ of  the  woman  from  the 
South  and  the  man  from  the  North,  viz.  Lairgnen  son  of  Colman  m. 
Cobhthaigh,  that  is  the  son  of  the  king  of  Connaught;  and  Deoch  daughter 
of  Finghen  son  of  Aodh  Alainn  King  of  Munster.”  These  people  are  not 
imaginary.  An  entry  in  the  Ban-shenchus  is  as  follows : — 

‘‘  Deog,  daughter  of  Fingin  and  Mor  of  Munster,  wife  of  Laidgend  son  of 
Colman  and  wife  afterwards  of  Guaire  of  Aidne.”^  Deoch  and  Laidgend  are 
not  in  AU  or  AFM,  but  their  parents  and  relatives  are  given: 


Fingen,  King  of  Munster  ob.  630.  Ann.  Tig. 


Mor  Muman  Queen  of  Munster  ob.  628,  AFM.  632,  AU. 

Colman,  King  of  Connaught  ob.  617  AFM,  621  AU. 

Guaire  Aidne,  King  of  Connaught  ob.  663  AU. 

Of  these  people  Mor®  was  famous  in  her  day  and  Guaire  even  more  so.  He 
and  Laidgend  were  brothers.  The  latter  is  mentioned  elsewhere:  ‘‘  Colman, 
Guaire,  Muircertach,  Laidgnen,  were  four  Kings  of  Connaught.®”  ‘‘  Laidgnen 
m.  Colmain  was  seven  years  King  of  Connaught,  till  he  fell  by  Lubha.'^” 
This  was  probably  prior  to  622  when  the  annals  mentioned  Guaire  as  being 
defeated.  He  was  evidently  in  command  at  the  time.  Laidgnen ’s  floruit 
may  be  dated  circa  580-620.  Besides  the  above  references  there  was  a 
romance  about  him  which  had  some  connection  with  Oidhe  C.  Lir.  In  the 
list  of  sagas  in  LL®  occurs  the  title:  ‘‘  Aithid  Dige  re  Laidcnen  ” = the^ 
elopment  of  Deoch  with  Laidcnen.”  The  tale  is  lost  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  referred  to  ‘‘  the  union  of  the  woman  from  the  South  and  the 
man  from  the  North  ” which  the  Oidhe  considered  a notable  event.  This 
tale  would  be  earlier  than  the  Oidhe  but  could  not  have  been  composed  before 
620.  Now  Deoch  and  Laidgnen  were  connected  with  well-known  people  but 


1 Revue  Celtique,  XLVIII,  p.  182. 

2 Mor  of  Munster.  Proc.  R.  I.  Academy,  XXX,  C.  No.  9. 

3 Lecan  facs.  72b  19. 

* Geneal.  Hy  Fiachrach,  O’Donovan,  p.  312.  BB  facs.  57b. 
® LL  facs.  190. 
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5vere  not  famous  in  themselves.  Except  in  their  own  family  and  homeland 
their  memory  would  have  died  out  and  certainly  been  eclipsed  by  Guaire  and 
ais  daughter  Crede.®  Their  homeland  was  Aidhne,  now  known  as  Kiltartan. 
Here  an  author  would  know  all  local  families  and  past  generations  as  well 
IS  present.  There  w'as  no  reason  for  using  their  names  except  that  the  story 
ariginated  in  their  day,  or  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  associated  with  them. 
There  is  a possible  clue  in  the  Oidhe’s  insistence  on  the  terrible  winters 
endured  by  the  swans.  AU  records  exceptional  cold  in  747,  759,  761,  763. 
The  Anglo-  Saxon  chronicle  never  records  weather  but  once : “ ,761 — this  was 
the  severe  winter.”  Anyone  alive  from  740  to  770  would  have  lively 
recollections  of  the  suffering  endured  by  man  and  beast. 

I suggest  that  the  core  of  the  story  took  shape  circa  630-650  and  was 
developed  circa  770  to  approximately  its  present  form.  That  it  is  a 
donnaught  composition  is  quite  certain. 

The  name  ” Fionnghualla  ” is  significant.  It  is  not  found  in  literature 
ar  history  till  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  Ban-shenchus 
of  any  woman  of  the  name  before  1170  when  the  BS  comes  to  an  end.  The 
earliest  instance  I have  found  is  in  the  Chronicles  of  Man,  1176.  The  next 
earliest  is  in  1247,  AEM.  It  is  frequent  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  may  have  been  used  in  earlier  times  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
it.  This  suggests  that  the  Oidhe  remained  a local  legend,  peculiar  to  Aidhne, 
till  circa  1200  when  it  was  discovered  by  some  literary  man,  at  once  leapt 
into  popularity  and  made  the  name  of  Fionngula  fashionable.  ' This  late 
blossoming  would  explain  why,  as  O’Curry  noted,  there  are  no  allusions  to 
the  Oidhe  in  the  older  MSS. 

M.  E.  Dobbs. 


The  Ballynatray  Head  Weir. 

In  my  paper,  ” Irish  Eishing  Weirs,  1 Notes  on  some  ancient  examples 
fished  in  tidal  waters  ” (Vol.  LXXVI,  December,  1946,  pp.  180  to  182),  I 
described  a fishing  weir  at  Ballynatray,  Co.  Waterford.  On  a recent  visit 
to  Ballynatray  House,  Captain  K.  Holroyd  Smyth,  the  present  owner  of 
Ballynatray,  pointed  out  to  me  in  an  old  picture  of  the  Eiver  Blackwater  a 
tiny  representation  of  the  salmon  weir  on  the  site  of  the  present  stake  met. 
The  only  detail  really  discernible  is  the  small  thatched  hut  on  top  of  a 
number  of  poles.  As  Ballynatray  House  is  shown  as  an  Elizabethan  one,  the 
picture  must  date  from  at  the  latest  the  early  18th  century,  at  which  period 
the  head  weir  was  obviously  provided  with  a special  shelter  for  fishermen,  a 
feature  not  usual  with  head  weirs. 


® Heroine  of  Scela  Cano  m.  Gartain. 


A.  E.  J.  Went. 
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OBITUARY 

EIGHT  EEV.  MONSIGNOE  JOHN  HYNES 

We  deeply  regret  to  aimounce  the  death,  Wihich  took  place  on  the  8th 
January,  1949,  of  the  Eight  Eev.  Monsignor  John  Hynes,  a Life  Member  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  Born  in  Newbridge,  Co.  Galway, 
in  1875,  Monsignor  Hynes  was  educated  at  Summerhill  College,  Sligo,  and 
at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1898.  Subsequently  he  took 
a post-graduate  course  in  theology  and  later  served  as  a curate  in  Co.  Sligo, 
and  on  the  staff  of  Summerhill  College  before  joining  the  staff  of  University 
College,  Galway,  as  Dean  of  Eesidence.  In  1913  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  Governing  Body  of  Galway  College,  and  the  following  year  became 
Secretary  to  the  Governing  Body.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  Chair  of  Celtic  Archaeology  in  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  Eegistrar.  The  National  University  of  Ireland  shortly  afterwards 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  while  Pope  Pius  XI  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  Monsignor  and  created  him  a Domestic  Prelate.  In  1934  he 
became  President  of  University  College,  Galway,  and  some  time  later,  in 
appreciation  of  his  administrative  work  in  that  capacity  and  on  the  various 
committees  of  the  University,  the  National  University  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Monsignor  Hynes  was  deeply  interested  in  local  history  and  archaeology, 
and  did  much  to  encourage  interest  in  these  subjects  in  Galway,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  a Vice-President  of  the  Galway  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  He  was  a Member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  and  of 
the  National  Monuments  Advisory  Council,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
founding  a sub-committee  of  the  latter  body  in  Co.  Galway.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  this  Journal,  as  well  as  to  the  Journal  of  the  Galway 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  In  1945,  having  reached  the  age  of 
70,  he  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  University  College,  Galw^ay,  and  from 
all  other  offices  in  the  National  University.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Galway  until  his  death. 

, Monsignor  Hynes,  in  addition  to  being  a keen  student  of  archaeology,  was 
a man  of  considerable  ladministrative  abilty.  He  had  a clear  vision  and 
sufficient  strength  of  character  and  driving  force  to  see  his  reforms  through. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  always  tolerant  and  ready  to  appreciate  the  other 
man’s  point  of  view.  Of  a genial  disposition,  he  had  many  friends  by  whom 
he  will  be  deeply  missed. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


'itylz  in  Pottery.  By  Arthur  Lane  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Geoffrey 
Cumerlege,  Oxford  University  Press,  1948.  6s.  net. 

Literature  about  the  ceramic  arts  is  so  extensive  that  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  not 
merely  difficult,  but  almost  impossible,  to  find  an  aspect  that  has  not  already  received 
idequate  attention.  The  general  tendency  has  been,  however,  to  concentrate  on  special 
problems — on  the  output  of  selected  periods,  for  instance,  or  of  individual  factories — ■ 
and  as  a result  the  view  of  pottery  as  a whole  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  an 
almost  bewildering  mass  of  details  about  particular  pots  ! In  this  reviewer’s  opinion, 
however,  what  makes  this  book  of  value  is  the  admirably  broad  treatment  of  some  of 
the  essentials  that  underlie  any  real  appreciation  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  book 
:ould  only  have  been  written  successfully  by  someone,  like  the  author,  possessed  of  a 
wide  background  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a capacity  for  presenting  material  in  an 
easily  readable  form.  Finally,  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
thirty-six  fine  illustrations  that  enhance  the  interest  of  the  comments  in  the  text. 

A.K.L. 


M etalltelenih  under  Forhistorisk  Tid.  By  Andrdas  Oldeberg.  Vol.  I ; Lund,  1942. 

Pp.  243.  Vol.  II  : Lund.  1943.  Pp.  373.  Price  not  stated. 

These  volumes,  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Literature,  History  and  Antiquities 
in  Stockholm,  are  monuments  not  only  to  the  author’s  industry  but  to  the  enlightened 
policy  evidenced  better  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  than,  perhaps,  anywhere  else, 
which  provides  finance  for  publications  such  as  this.  The  volumes  are  sumptuously 
illustrated  not  only  with  photographs  of  the  objects  discussed  and  details  of  them 
but  also  with  a number  of  photomicrographs  showing  the  structure  of  the  metal  and 
thus  revealing  the  technical  processes  of  manufacture.  Tables  of  analyses  are  given 
to  a total  of  747  bronzes,  of  which  642  are  objects  found  in  Sweden,  the  remainder 
being  from  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  While  the  text  is  in  Swedish,  the 
German  resume  provided  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  main  lines  of 
the  argument. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  Metallurgy.  In 
this  the  author  puts  forward  and  evidently  approves  of  the  theories  of  the  German 
investigator.  Witter,  who  argues  that  the  earliest  German  metallurgy  consisted  of 
the  working  of  native  copper  in  Neolithic  times.  Subsequent  development  is  regarded 
as  autochthonous — the  gradual  realisation  of  the  value  of  a copper-tin  alloy  which  was 
obtained  first  by  using  specially  selected  ores,  then  by  mixing  ores  from  different 
sources  and,  finally,  by  mixing  a tin  concentrate,  produced  by  washing,  with  the 
copper  ore.  Thus,  alloys  containing  6 per  cent,  to  14  per  cent,  tin  were  obtained. 
This  sequence  is  in  part  based  on  theoretical  considerations,  in  part  on  the  valuable 
series  of  analyses  which  Witter  has  provided  for  Germany  and  Oldeberg  for 
Scandinavia.  By  an  examination  of  these  it  has  been  possible  to  suggest  a 
technological  sequence  and  also  to  indicate  on  the  basis  of  the  impurities  the  probable 
mining  centres  of  the  ores. 

Apart  from  the  fallibility  of  the  theory  here  propounded  there  is  another  and 
more  serious  weakness — a weakness  which,  far  from  being  the  responsibility  of  Witter 
and  Oldeberg,  is  one  which  their  work  indicates  in  a valuable  manner.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  conclusions  based  on  analyses  of  ores  and  implements  from  one  area  are  only 
of  full  value  when  those  from  all  other  areas  have  been  similarly  treated.  This 
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maxim  has  especial  weight  in  Ireland  because  we  know  from  archaeological  evidence 
of  Ireland’s  importance  in  Bronze  Age  Europe,  especially  in  Early  Bronze  Age  times. 
But  we  do  not  know  where  were  the  sites  of  our  earliest  metal-winning.  We  know  of 
several  copper-mining  sites  which  were  used  in  antiquity  but  the  word  “ antiquity  ” 
cannot  be  given  a precise  meaning.  We  speak  of  Irish  metal  objects  exported  to 
Britain  and  the  Continent  but  we  are  at  a loss  to  decide  if  they  really  originated  here 
or  are  copies  of  Irish  prototypes.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  Irish  sequence  in  the 
development  of  true  bronze  alloys,  though  the  number  of  objects  superficially  recognised 
as  of  copper  or  of  copper  with  a low  admixture  of  tin  should  provide  the  investigation 
with  a valuable  starting  point.  A beginning  has  been  made  in  Britain  {Man,  1948, 
Nos.  3,  17),  but  if  this  is  brought  to  a successful  conclusion  it  will  make  still  more 
apparent  the  necessity  for  similar  research  in  Ireland. 

If  Dr.  Oldeberg’s  analyses  and  the  conclusions  based  on  them  have  been  made  a 
text  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  metallurgical  research  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  realised 
that  this  is  only  one  portion  of  his  book.  Sections  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  other 
metals — as  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold.  Technical  methods  are  dealt  with ; various  methods 
of  casting  are  described  and  illustrated  from  the  existing  moulds  and  restored  drawings 
of  the  processes. 

The  implements  used  are  figured  and  discussed.  There  is  a useful  treatment  of 
the  effects  of  casting  and  hammering  which  can  be  distinguished  with  the  help  of 
photographs  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  bronzes.  Accepted  theories  regarding 
the  use  of  engraving  and  casting  in  producing  Kerhschnitt  and  other  decorlative  designs 
are  not  endorsed  by  the  author  who  finds  that  in  many  cases,  instead  of  these  methods 
having  been  geographically  exclusive,  they  were  jointly  used  and  on  cast  pieces  the 
refining  of  the  design  by  engraving  is  definitely  evidenced.  In  relation  to  the  work- 
shops of  the  Bronze  Age,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  general  these  need  not  be  expected 
on  the  sites  of  formally-built  houses.  For  his  work  the  craftsman  would  require  a 
maximum  of  light  and  probably  obtained  shelter  from  a light  roof  unencumbered  with 
walls.  In  later  periods — on  settlements  of  Viking  times — there  are  rich  deposits  from 
workshops  of  the  metal-workers — for  instance  in  the  “ black  earth  ” of  Birka,  but  the 
author  complains  that  these  have  been  inadequately  explored.  Such  things  as  the 
form  of  silver  ingots  and  the  shape  of  the  crucibles  will  be  noted  by  Irish  readers  as 
differing  from  those  in  Ireland  and  these  minor  differences  indicate,  perhaps,  the 
continued  independence  of  metal-working  tradition  here  even  after  Viking  impacts. 

In  general  Dr.  Oldeberg  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a book  which  not  only  gives 
much  information  but  also  sets  a headline  for  emulation  here  and  elsewhere. 


S.  P.  O R. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 


The  Publications  of  the  Society  comprise  the  Journal  and  the  “ Extra 
^olume  ” Series.  The  “ Antiquarian  Handbook  ” Series  was  begun  in  1895, 
nd  seven  handbooks  have  been  published. 

The  Journal,  from  the  year  1849,  onwards  contains  a great  mass  of  infor- 
lation  on  the  history  and  antiquaries  of  Ireland,  with  thousands  of  lUustra- 
ions.  Seventy-eight  volumes  have  been  issued.  Back  numbers  of  those  not 
ut  of  print  are  available  to  members  at  reduced  prices,  details  of  which  may 
»e  obtained  on  application. 

The  following  “ Extra  Volumes  ” may  still  be  obtained  ; — 

1874 — Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language.  Edited  by  Makgaket 
Stokes.  Two  Vols.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  £2  10  0. 

1891 —  The  Account  Roll  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  1337- 

1346,  luith  the  Middle  English  Moral  Play,  “ The  Pride  of  Life.” 
Edited  by  James  Mills,  m.k.i.a.  (With  facsimile  of  original  MS.) 
In  sheets,  folded,  7s.  6d. 

1892 —  Antiquarian  Remains  of  the  Island  of  Innismurray.  By  W.  F. 

Wakeman.  (With  Map  and  84  Illustrations.)  In  sheets, 
folded,  5s. 

1901 — Index  to  the  Journal,  1849-1889.  Paper,  10s.  6d. 

1915 —  Index  to  the  Journal,  Vols.  XXI-XL,  1890-1910.  By  General 

Stubbs  and  W.  Cotter  Stubbs,  m.r.i.a.  Paper,  10s.  6d.  ; 
Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

1916 —  The  Gormanston  Register.  Edited  by  James  Mills,  i.s.o.,  m.r.i.a., 

and  M.  J.  M’Enery,  m.r.i.a.  Cloth,  10s. 

1923 — Advertisements  for  Ireland,  being  a description  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  contained  in  a manuscript  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Edited  by  Geo.  O’Brien,  litt.d.  Price,  6s. 

1926 — Carved  Ornament  from  Irish  Monuments.  By  H.  S.  Crawford, 
M.R.I.A.  Price,  15s. 

1930 — Court  Booh  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Sepulchre.  Edited  by  Herbert 
Wood,  b.a.,  m.r.i.a.  Price,  5s. 

1933 — Index  to  the  Journal,  Vols.  XLI  to  LX,  1911  to  1930.  Paper, 
10s.  6d.  ; Cloth,  13s. 

1938 — Cahercommaun : A Stone  Fort  in  Co.  Clare.  By  H.  O’Neill 
Hencken,  d.litt.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.  Paper,  4s. 

The  following  of  the  Society’s  Handbooks  and  Guides  are  also  available  : — 

Islands  and  Coasts  of  Ireland  (in  Buckram),  3s.  6d. 

Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Orkney  and  Caithness  (1900).  Price,  2s.  6d. 
Antiquities  of  Limerick  and  Neighbourhood  (in  Cloth),  4s.  6d. 
Waterford,  Isle  of  Man  Is.  each. 

Hanging  Bowls.  By  rRAN90iSE  Henry.  Price,  2s.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Clontarf.  By  Rev.  John  Ryan,  s.j.,  d.litt.  Price, 
2s.  6d. 
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